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INTRODUCTORY. 


AT  a  time  when  Christendom  is  agitated  by  controversies 
reaching  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  when 
all  Churches  are  struggling  with  practical  duties  which  are 
beyond  their  strength,  questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  may 
appear  to  have  no  claim  to  consideration. 

We  have  to  assert  the  authority  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  against  the  assaults  of  speculative  unbelief.  We  have 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  never  heard  it.  We 
have  to  lessen  the  miseries  as  well  as  the  sins  of  mankind. 
There  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  heathen  men  to  whom  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ  is  altogether 
unknown ;  there  are  vast  numbers  of  our  own  countrymen 
who  have  drifted  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  ordinary  insti 
tutions  of  Christian  instruction  and  worship  ;  there  are  the 
hungry  to  be  fed  and  the  naked  to  be  clothed  ;  there  are 
miserable  homes  to  be  made  decent  and  healthy;  there  are 
low  conceptions  of  morality  in  domestic,  commercial,  and  pub 
lic  life  which  the  Church  ought  to  elevate  ;  there  is  selfish 
ness  in  the  Church  itself  which  ought  to  be  inspired  with  the 
charity  of  Christ,  indolence  which  ought  to  be  set  on  fire  by 
the  zeal  of  Christ  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  righteous 
ness  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  may  be  thought  that  when 
these  great  tasks  are  done  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
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faith  m  Christ  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
•ncreaseof  their  knowledge  of  Christian  tth  aTd  du?y  - 
the  energy  and  joy  of  their  spiritual  life,    to  their 
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affect  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  household  o  God  , 
the  development  of  their  Christian  morality;  to  the  dis 
c,phne  and  effective  use  of  whatever  powers  "h,y  " 
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elauon  both  to  the  controversy  with  unbelief  and   to 

the    fractal    ,vorl;    of    the    Church.      For   the    u.tima  e 
tnumph  of  the  Christian   Faith  depends  far  ,ess  upon  t  e 
gemus   and    the   learning    with    which    it   .,  ^^  ~ 
stan  apologists  than  upon  the  nobleness  with  which  it 
.  lustrated  in  the  lives  of  Christian  people.    It  is  also  true 
that  the  energy  of  the  work  of  the  Church  will  be  determined 
extent  ,0  which  Christian  people  are  penetrated  with 
'ought  and  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 
But  it  may  be  said  that  no  particular  form  of  church  govern- 
.ent  ,s  more  favourable  than  another  to  the  perfect  develop 
ment  of  the  Christian  life  ;  that  a  beautiful  sanctity,  a  spiritual 
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worship,  a  noble  morality,  a  large  and  profound  knowledge  of 
Christian  truth,  efficiency  and  zeal  in  all  works  of  Faith  and 
Charity,  may  exist  in  connection  with  the  most  dissimilar 
types  of  ecclesiastical  organisation.  It  may  be  maintained, 
however,  with  equal  force,  that  nations  have  been  strong  and 
prosperous  with  the  most  dissimilar  political  institutions. 
Waste  lands  have  been  reclaimed  and  brought  under  culti 
vation,  forests  cleared,  roads  made,  bridges  built,  under  the 
most  despotic  governments  as  well  as  by  nations  enjoying 
political  freedom.  Absolute  monarchies  as  well  as  republics 
have  had  splendid  capitals,  powerful  fleets,  victorious  armies ; 
they  have  had  wealthy  merchants,  judges  of  stainless  in 
tegrity,  statesmen  of  great  genius ;  they  have  had  scholars, 
artists,  and  poets.  Under  every  kind  of  political  organisation 
a  race  with  noble  qualities  in  its  blood  may  exhibit  courage, 
industry,  patriotism,  and  may  achieve  national  greatness. 
And  yet  we  believe  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  nation 
will  reach  the  highest  form  of  national  life  undor  free  institu 
tions  ;  and  that  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  the 
citizens  of  a  free  municipality  and  upon  the  people  of  a  free 
State,  discipline  some  of  the  most  robust  and  generous  virtues. 
When  political  rights  have  been  enjoyed  so  long,  and  have 
become  so  secure,  that  only  the  duties  associated  with  them 
are  remembered,  they  encourage  in  the  whole  community  an 
interest  in  public  affairs,  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  a  readi 
ness  to  undertake  the  most  laborious  tasks  in  the  public 
service,  which  are  strong  guarantees  of  the  security  of  the 
State,  and  noble  elements  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Political 
institutions  are  at  once  an  expression  and  a  discipline  of  the 
character  of  nations  ;  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  at  once  an 

expression  and  a  discipline  of  the  character   of   churches. 

i* 
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The  connection  between  organisation  and  life  is  never  acci 
dental  or  arbitrary. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  Manual  to  state  the  principles 
of  the  Congregational  polity,  and  to  show  that  they  determined 
the  organisation  of  the  apostolic  churches,  and  are  intimately 
related  to  some  of  the  greatest  truths  and  facts  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

II. 

The  New  Testament  does  not  contain  any  law  declaring 
that  a  particular  scheme  of  church  government  is  of  universal 
and  permanent  obligation.  In  the  directions  which  Christ 
gave  for  the  treatment  of  an  offending  brother,*  He  assumed 
the  existence  of  a  Christian  Assembly,  or  Church  ;  but 
nothing  is  said  about  the  manner  in  which  this  Assembly 
or  Church  is  to  be  organised. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  apostolic  epistles, 
it  is  possible  to  discover  the  general  outlines  of  the  organ 
isation  of  the  first  churches ;  but  there  is  ho  precept  by 
which  this  organisation  is  enforced  on  the  churches  of  all 
countries  and  of  all  times. 

A  certain  presumption  is  created  in  favour  of  Congrega 
tional  principles  when  it  is  shown  that  the  polity  of  the 
apostolic  churches  was  Congregational ;  but  the  presumption 
falls  far  short  of  a  proof  that  the  Congregational  polity  is  of 
permanent  Divine  authority.  That  the  apostolic  churches 
were  Congregational  does  not  even  amount  to  a  proof  that 
Congregationalism  is  permanently  expedient.  Between  a 
form  of  church  government  and  those  great  truths  concern- 

*  Matt,  xviii.  15—17. 
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ing  Christ  and  the  Christian  redemption  which  form  the 
chief  part  of  the  substance  of  the  New  Testament  there  is 
an  obvious  difference.  What'  is  true  once  is  true  for  ever. 
That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  He 
died  for  the  remission  of  sins,  that  He  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  received  "  all  authority  ...  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,"  must  have  been  just  as  true  in  the  second  century  as 
in  the  first,  and  in  the  third  century  as  in  the  second.  But  a 
form  of  church  government  which  was  the  best  possible 
organisation  for  the  Church  of  the  first  century  may,  perhaps-, 
have  been  the  worst  possible  organisation  for  the  Church  of 
the  third. 

A  political  constitution  which  is  admirably  fitted  to  secure 
the  ends  of  civil  society  when  a  nation  has  a  small  popu 
lation  inhabiting  a  small  territory  may  be  altogether  unsuit 
able  to  a  great  empire  with  many  millions  of  subjects  and 
extending  over  half  a  continent.  As  Burke  says,  when  the 
conditions  of  national  life  have  greatly  changed,  "  the 
beaten  path  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  safe  road."  Since 
the  times  of  the  apostles  immense  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  Church  itself,  and  in  its  relations  to  society. 
Its  numbers  have  increased.  In  Europe  and  America  its 
members  are  not  converts  from  Paganism  or  Judaism,  but 
are  the  descendants  of  ancestors  who  have  been  nominally 
Christian  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  has  wealth 
and  learning.  Instead  of  suffering  persecution,  it  is  able  to 
exert  great  political  power.  Statesmen  profess  the  Christian 
faith,  and  ministers  of  the  Church  are  the  councillors  of 
kings.  It  may  be  alleged  that,  with  these  great  changes 
in  the  resources  and  position  of  the  Church,  great  changes 
must  have  become  necessary  in  its  organisation ;  and  that  if 
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the  same  general  laws  that  affect  the  polity  of  nations 
affect  the  polity  of  churches,  to  prove  that  the  churches 
of  Corinth  and  Ephesus  were  Congregational  is  only  to  create 
a  presumption  against  adopting  or  maintaining  the  Con 
gregational  polity  in  London  and  New  York. 

The  apostolic  churches  consisted  of  those,  and  of  those 
only,  who  made  a  personal  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ, 
and  who,  on  the  ground  of  this  profession,  were  received  into 
the  Christian  assembly ;  they  are  therefore  addressed  in  the 
apostolic  epistles  as  "  faithful  brethren,"  and  as  "  saints 
in  Christ  Jesus."  But  it  may  be  said  that  in  those  early 
days  the  Church  necessarily  consisted  of  such  persons,  and 
only  of  such  persons.  For  a  man  to  separate  himself  from 
the  Jewish  synagogue  or  to  break  with  Paganism  and  to 
become  a  Christian,  some  force  of  personal  conviction  was 
necessary.  In  apostolic  times  the  people  outside  the  Church 
were  not  nominal  Christians,  but  Jews  and  Pagans.  It  may 
therefore  be  argued  that  the  precedent  of  the  primitive 
churches  gives  no  sanction  to  the  endeavour  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  limit  church  membership  to  those  who,  in 
response  to  their  personal  faith  in  Christ,  have  received  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life. 

The  apostolic  churches  exercised  discipline  on  their  mem 
bers,  and  excluded  from  membership  those  who  were  guilty 
of  flagrant  immorality.  But  it  may  be  contended  that  the 
necessity  for  discipline  arose  from  circumstances  which  do 
not  exist  in  a  country  like  our  own.  The  Christian  churches 
of  the  first  age  were  surrounded  by  a  hostile  civil  society; 
their  power  as  witnesses  to  a  higher  religious  faith  and 
a  purer  morality  would  have  been  diminished  if  they  had 
not  marked  with  the  severest  disapproval  church  members 
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who  were  guilty  of  flagrant  moral  offences.  And,  further, 
the  relations  of  church  members  to  each  other  were  so 
intimate  that  it  was  impossible  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
such  persons  in  the  Christian  assemblies. 

Every  Christian  church  in  apostolic  times  was  independent 
of  every  other  church,  and  governed  itself  without  the  inter 
ference  of  any  external  ecclesiastical  authority.  But  it  may  be 
alleged  that  this  was  only  because  the  number  of  Christians 
in  each  city  was  so  small  that  it  was  possible  for  all  of 
them  to  meet  together  for  worship  and  for  the  transaction 
of  church  business,  and  because  the  physical  difficulties 
which  prevented  free  and  frequent  intercourse  between 
Christian  societies  in  cities  remote  from  each  other  had  not 
yet  been  overcome  by  the  strong  desire  to  realise  in  their 
church  life  their  unity  in  Christ.  Meanwhile,  the  influence  of 
the  apostles  and  of  men  like  Timothy  and  Titus  held  the 
scattered  churches  together,  and  answered  the  purposes  which 
were  secured  in  a  later  generation  by  synods  and  diocesan 
bishops. 

It  may  be  even  contended  that,  though  it  was  according  to 
the  will  of  Christ  that  the  apostles  gathered  their  early  con 
verts  into  churches,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  societies 
of  this  kind  were  intended  to  be  permanent.  Churches  may 
have  been  necessary  when  the  Christian  Faith  was  maintaining 
a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  when  those  who  held  it  required 
all  the  support  which  they  could  derive  from  the  sense  of 
comradeship  and  from  close  and  constant  intercourse  with 
each  other ;  but  in  a  country  like  this,  in  which  the  Christian 
Faith  has  been  triumphant  for  centuries,  no  such  combative 
organisations  are  necessary.  When  there  was  no  Christian 
literature  in  existence,  it  was  imperative  that  those  who 
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believed  the  Christian  Gospel  should  receive  constant  oral 
instruction  in  the.  facts,  the  truths,  and  the  ethics  of  the  new 
Faith  ;  this  involved  frequent  meetings ;  and  frequent  meetings 
were  not  possible  without  organisation.  But  the  rise  of  a 
Christian  literature  has  made  oral  teaching  unnecessary. 

To  those  who  contend  that  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Church  has  apostolic  authority 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  show  that  the  apostolic  churches 
were  not  Episcopal.  To  those  who  claim  apostolic  author 
ity  for  Presbyterianism  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  show  that 
the  apostolic  churches  were  not  Presbyterian.  But  the 
argument  on  behalf  of  Congregationalism  drawn  from 
the  polity  of  the  apostolic  churches  may  be  met  by  the 
reply  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  make  this 
polity  of  permanent  obligation  ;  and  that  the  organisation  of 
churches,  like  the  political  constitutions  of  nations,  must 
change  with  the  changes  in  their  life  and  circumstances. 

It  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  the  apostolic  churches 
were  Congregational ;  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  Con 
gregational  principles  are  permanently  rooted  in  the  central 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  that  the  Congrega 
tional  polity  is  at  once  the  highest  and  the  most  natural 
organisation  of  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

PRINCIPLE  I.— IT  IS  THE  WILL  OF  CHRIST  THAT 
ALL  THOSE  WHO  BELIEVE  IN  HIM  SHOULD 
BE  ORGANISED  INTO  CHURCHES. 

THE  Christian  churches  of  apostolic  times  were  societies  of 
persons  professing  faith  in  the.  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men.  These  societies  met  at 
appointed  times  to  offer  prayer,  to  sing  hymns,  and  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  members  of  each  church 
received  instruction  in  Christian  truth  and  Christian  duty 
from  those  who  were  "  apt  to  teach  ;  "  they  were  reminded  in 
times  of  trouble  of  the  great  consolations  and  hopes  of  those 
who  are  "  in  Christ ;  "  and  they  were  exhorted  to  be  loyal  to 
Christ  and  to  keep  all  His  Commandments.  A  church  was 
the  natural  centre  and  support  of  efforts  for  making  the 
Christian  Gospel  known  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  some  cases  churches  assisted  evangelistic  work  in  distant 
countries. 

It  is  the  common  belief  of  Congregationalists — 
I.  That   these  societies  were  founded  by  the   apostles   in 
Christ's  name  and  by  His  authority,  and  that  all  converts  to 
the  Christian  faith  were  required  to  belong  to  them  ;  and 
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II.  That  these  societies  were  intended  by  Christ  to  bft. 
permanent,  and  that  now,  as  in  apostolic  times,  Christian 
men  are  required  to  be  members  of  Christian  churches. 

If  these  two  propositions  can  be  maintained,  the  first 
principle  of  the  Congregational  polity,  that  it  is  the  will  o/ 
Christ  that  all  those  who  believe  in  Him  should  be  organised 
into  churches,  will  be  demonstrated. 

I. 

That  the  apostolic  churches  were  organised  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  Christ  is  proved  by  the  following  considera 
tions  : — 

(I.)  Our  Lord  declared  that  He  Himself  is  present  in  church 
assemblies,  and  that  He  confirms  their  decisions.  This  declaration 
implies  that  churches  were  formed  by  His  authority. 

He  knew  that  there  would  be  causes  of  quarrel  among 
those  who  received  His  Gospel.  One  Christian  man  would 
be  guilty  of  offences  against  another.  He  directs  that  the 
man  who  has  received  an  offence  shall  first  go  alone  to  the 
offender  and  endeavour  to  secure  redress  and  reconciliation : 
"  If  thy  brother  sin  against  thee,  go,  shew  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone :  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  hast 
gained  thy  brother"  (Matt,  xviii.  15).  But  this  j)rivate 
appeal  may  fail :  "  If  he  hear  thee  not,  take  with  thee  one  or 
two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses  or  three  every 
word  may  be  established"  (Matt,  xviii.  16).  Even  this  may 
fail.  What  is  to  be  done  next  ?  "  If  he  refuse  to  hear  them, 
tell  it  unto  the  church  (or  congregation)  :  and  if  he  refuse  to 
hear  the  church  (or  congregation)  also,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  the  Gentile  or  the  publican"  (Matt,  xviii.  17).  These 
directions  imply  the  existence  of  a  Christian  society  which 
can  meet  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  differences  between  its 
members.  No  such  function  can  be  discharged  without 
organisation.  It  must  be  known  who  are  members  of  the 
society,  and  who,  therefore,  are  under  an  obligation  to  take 
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part  in  its  decisions.  Some  authority  is  necessary  to  convene 
a  meeting  and  to  control  its  proceedings.  Persons  who  do 
not  submit  to  the  will  of  the  society  are  to  be  separated  from 
it ;  and  it  is  implied  that  separation  carries  with  it  loss  and 
penalty. 

And  the  decisions  of  an  organised  church  are  sustained  and 
confirmed  by  Christ's  own  presence  in  its  meetings  :  "  Where 
two  or  three  are. gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them"  (Matt,  xviii.  20).  These  words, 
though  legitimately  extended  to  the  most  informal  and  acci 
dental  assembly  of  Christian  people  gathered  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  were  intended  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
authority  with  which  Christ  invested  the  action  of  an 
organised  Christian  church. 

The  offending  brother  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  church  is  to  be  excluded  from  its  communion:  "let 
him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  or  the  publican."  The  ex 
clusion  involves  something  more  than  separation  from  a 
visible  human  society.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  What  things 
soever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  :  and 
what  things  soever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven"  (Matt,  xviii.  18 — 20).  To  bind  and  to  loose  is  to 
exercise  the  authority  which  belongs  to  regularly  constituted 
governments ;  and  our  Lord  declares  that  the  .acts  of  the 
church  on  earth  in  binding  and  loosing  are  confirmed  in 
heaven.  The  ground  on  which  He  rests  the  supernatural 
force  which  sustains  the  decisions  of  Christian  brethren  when 
united  in  a  church  is  this  : — "  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  Whenever  a  church  meets  in  Christ's  name  Christ 
Himself  is  present  in  the  assembly ;  its  decisions  are  His 
as  well  as  theirs ;  its  decisions  are  confirmed  by  His 
authority. 

(II.)  The  special  promise  of  Christ  to  united  prayer,  which 
rests  on  the  same  ground  as  ihe  declaration  of  ike  authority  which 
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belongs  to  the  decisions  of  the  church  in  relation  to  questions  of 
discipline,  gives  His  sanction  to  the  organisation  of  Christian 
churches  for  purposes  of  worship.  "  If  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be 
done  for  them  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  For  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them"  (Matt,  xviii.  19, -20).  Christ  is  speaking 
of  a  Christian  assembly  :  it  may  be  a  very  small  one ;  only 
"two  or  three  "  may  be  "  gathered  together"  in  His  name. 
But  as  the  decisions  of  such  an  assembly  are  confirmed  in 
heaven,  its  prayers  are  also  certain  to  be  heard.  It  is  a 
•  Divine  society,  for  He  Himself  is  present  when  it  meets 
either  for  discipline  or  for  prayer.  Its  prayers  are  His,  as  its 
decisions  on  questions  of  discipline  are  His.  Christ  has 
.thus  given  the  most  impressive  sanction  to  the  organisation 
of  Christian  societies  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  worship.* 
(III.)  The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  proof  that  our 
Lord  intended  that  those  who  believe  in  Him  should  be  formed  into 
Christian  societies.  He  meant  His  friends  to  hold  together 
after  He  had  left  them.  They  were  not  to  live  an  isolated 
life,  but  were  to  meet  to  eat  bread  and  to  drink  wine  in 
remembrance  of  Him.  We  learn  from  Paul's  first  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Corinth  (chap.  xi.  23 — 26)  that  this  service  was 

*  It  is  not  denied  that  the  promise,  "'if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth 
as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,"  justifies  exceptional  confidence 
in  the  certainty  of  obtaining  answers  to  all  prayers  in  which  Christian  men 
unite,  whether  they  are  the  prayers  of  a  regularly  constituted  church  or 
not.  But  it  is  of  great  significance  (i)  that  the  promise  was  given  in  im 
mediate  connection  with  our  Lord's  declaration  of  the  supernatural  force 
attaching  to  church  decisions ;  (2)  that  the  ground  of  the  promise  is 
Christ's  presence  in  an  assembly  of  Christians — "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
promise  is  a  strong  discouragement  and  condemnation  of  that  un-Christian 
temper  which  leads  men  to  live  an  isolated  Christian  life,  for  it  attaches 
supreme  efficacy  to  prayer  when  it  is  offered  in  fellowship  with  other 
Christian  people. 
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not  to  be  celebrated  by  the  apostles  only,  or  only  by  those 
who  had  been  the  personal  friends  of  Christ  during  His 
earthly  ministry,  but  by  all  converts  to  the  Christian  Faith. 

But  those  who  meet  regularly  as  Christian  men  to  cele 
brate  the  Lord's  Supper  confess  their  common  faith  in 
Christ ;  they  implicitly  recognise  their  union  with  Him  and 
with  each  other  ;  they  constitute  a  Christian  church. 

The  organisation  of  such  an  assembly  may  be  very  im 
perfect  ;  it  may  have  no  exact  regulations  as  to  who  shall 
be  present  and  take  part  in  the  service  ;  it  may  keep  no 
register  of  members  ;  it  may  appoint  no  officers ;  many  of 
the  ends  for  which  churches  exist  may  not  be  attained  ;  but, 
if  the  service  is  to  be  held  regularly,  some  rudimentary 
organisation  is  necessary. 

Churches  must  be  founded  if  those  who  believe  in  Christ 
are  to  meet  regularly  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper. 

(IV.)  The  apostles  founded  churches,  and  it  maybe  regarded  as 
certain  that  for  the  great  acts  of  their  ministry  they  had  the 
authority  of  Christ.  They  did  not  believe  that  the  Christian 
life  of  their  converts  would  reach  the  perfection  of  its  power 
and  blessedness  in  religious  solitude,  or  that  it  was  sufficient  for 
a  man  to  trust  in  Christ  for  eternal  redemption  and  to  regulate 
his  personal  conduct  by  the  will  of  Christ.  They  required 
the  outward  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  Christ  as 
well  as  inward  loyalty  to  Him  (Rom.  x.  10).  They  insisted 
on  baptism  as  well  as  on  faith  (Acts  ii.  38).  They  gathered 
their  converts  into  organised  societies.  For  the  defence  of 
those  who  had  received  the  Christian  Faith  against  great  moral 
and  spiritual  perils  they  relied  largely  on  the  vigilance  of  the 
ministers  of  the  churches"  (Acts  xx.  28 — 35).  Those  who  had 
believed  in  Christ  were  taught  of  God,  but  this  did  not 
render  unnecessary  the  instruction  of  the  recognised 
"teachers"  of  the  churches  (i  Tim.  v.  17;  Eph.  v.  11). 
The  members  of  the  churches  were  required  to  care  for  each 
other ;  the  strong  were  to  support  the  weak ;  the  courageous 
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were  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted  ;  and  those  who  were 
living  a  disorderly,  idle,  fanatical  life  were  to  be  admonished 
by  their  wiser  and  more  sober  brethren  (i  Thess.  v.  14).* 

The  apostles  were  charged  by  Christ  Himself  with  the 
great  work  of  making  known  to  mankind  the  blessings  and 
the  laws  of  His  Kingdom,  and  they  believed  that  the  Divine 
method  for  .the  protection  and  development  of  the  Christian 
life  required  that  those  who  professed  faith  in  Christ  should 
be  gathered  into  Christian  societies.  On  a  point  of  such 
capital  importance  as  this  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  could 
have  mistaken  the  mind  of  Christ. 

(V.)  In  organising  churches  with  regularly  constituted  officers 
the  apostles  received  the  sanction  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ. 
"  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles  ;  and  some,  prophets  ;  and 
some,  evangelists  ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers  ;  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  unto  the  work  of  ministering,  unto 
the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  u,  12). 
Apostles  had  an  immediate  call  from  Christ,  and  were  com 
missioned  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  all  nations  ;  they  were 
the  founders,  not  the  officers,  of  churches.  Prophets  were 
men  who,  under  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
had  a  keen  insight  into  the  things  of  God  ;  they  exercised 
their  ministry  in  Christian  assemblies ;  but — as  prophets — 
they  were  not  church  officers.  Evangelists  were,  in  our 
modern  phrase,  missionaries.  But  pastors  and  teachers  were 
then,  as  now,  the  ministers  of  particular  churches.  There 
were  teachers  who  -were  not  pastors,  but  when  Paul  wrote 
his  later  epistles  "  all  pastors  were  required  to  be  '  apt  to 
teach.'  As  pastors,  they  had  a  real  but  undefined  authority 
over  the  church  ;  they  had  control  over  the  conduct  of 
worship  ;  they  were  exceptionally  responsible  both  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith  of  the  church  and  the  purity  of  its  morals.- 


*  I  agree  with  Meyer  that  in  i  Thess.  v.  14  Paul  is  not  addressing  the 
officers  of  the  church  specially,  but  the  members  generally. 
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They  discharged  their  principal  pastoral  duties  by  the  instruc 
tion  they  gave  to  the  church  in  its  ordinary  assemblies  ;  and, 
as  this  function  of  teaching  was  so  important  a  part  of  their 
ministry,  Paul  describes  them  as  '  pastors  and  teachers,'  giving 
a  double  title  to  the  same  office."* 

(VI.)  Through  the  ministers  of  organised  churches,  Christ  con 
ferred  the  highest  spiritual  blessings.  "  Pastors  and  teachers," 
as  well  as  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  were  given  "  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,"  "unto  the  building  up  of 
the  body  of  Christ."  Their  work  was  to  be  consummated 
when  those  to  whom  they  ministered  reached  the  same 
"faith"  in  ".the  Son  of  God,"  and  the  same  full  and  sure 
"  knowledge"  of  Him  ;  when  they  touched  the  ideal  maturity 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  every  one  of  them  became  a  "full- 
grown  man,"  and  in  the  complete  development  of  Christian 
righteousness  attained  "  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  12 — 14).  If  a  Christian  man 
remained  outside  the  Church,  he  incurred  great  loss  and 
great  guilt ;  for  through  the  ministers  of  the  Church  Christ 
disciplined,  developed,  and  perfected  Christian  life  and 
character. 

(VII.)  77/i?  organisation  into  churcnes  of  those  who  believed  in 
Christ  received  the  special  sanction  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
Speaking  to  the  ministers  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  Paul 
said  :  "Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  in  the 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops,  to  feed  the 
Church  of  God,  which  He  purchased  with  His  own  blood" 
(Acts  xx.  28).  Since  men  were  made  "bishops"  of  churches 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  must  have  been  the  will  of  Christ  that 
churches  should  be  organised. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  it  follows  that  it  was 

*  "  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,"  by  R.  W.  Dale,  pp. 
278,  279. 
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the  will  of  Christ,  in  apostolic  times,  that  all  who  acknow 
ledged  His  authority  should  be  associated  with  Christian 
churches.  The  Christian  church  was  an  institution  founded 
by  the  authority  of  Christ  for  the  discipline  and  development 
of  the  Christian  life.  Its  institutions  were  means  of  grace. 

II. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  the  churches  of  apostolic  times 
were  founded  under  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  all  converts  to  the  Christian  Faith  to  belong 
to  them  ;  but  it  may  be  alleged  that  these  societies  were  not 
intended  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the  reasons  for  founding 
and  maintaining  them  have  long  disappeared. 

It  rests  upon  those  who  take  this  position  to  show  that 
all  the  reasons  for  organising  Christian  churches  in  apostolic 
times  were  accidental  and  temporary.  It  is  not  enough, 
for  instance,  to  say  that,  when  those  who  professed  the 
Christian  Faith  were  surrounded  by  a  hostile  and  Pagan 
society,  it  was  expedient  to  place  them  under  the  shelter 
of  Christian  churches,  and  that  churches  are  now  use 
less,  since  the  necessity  'or  this  shelter  has  ceased.  For 
Christian  churches  may  have  had  other  ends  than  the  protection 
of  their  members  against  apostasy  and  against  the  gross 
moral  corruptions  of  Pag3nism.  Churches  were  founded  by 
the  authority  of  Christ ;  they  must  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  reasons  for  which 
He  founded  them  have  passed  away.  The  burden  of  proof 
lies  upon  those  who  contend  that  the  institution  was  a  tem 
porary  expedient  to  answer  temporary  purposes. 

But  decisive  reasons  can  be  alleged  for  believing  that  it  is 
still  the  will  of  Christ  that  His  people  should  be  organised 
into  churches. 

(I.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  suggest  that 
Christian  churches  were  regarded  as  temporary  institutions  in- 
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tended  to  meet  the  temporary  exigencies  of  the  first  Christian  age. 
Since  there  is  clear  evidence  that  it  was  Christ's  will  that 
those  who  believed  in  Him  in  apostolic  times  should  be  formed 
into  churches  for  purposes  of  Christian  instruction,  worship, 
and  fellowship,  there  is  the  strongest  presumption,  in  the 
absence  of  any  intimation  to  the  contrary  effect,  that  these 
institutions  were  intended  by  Him  to  be  permanent. 

(II.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  suggest  that 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  intended  to  be  a  temporary  institution. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  service  to  suggest  it. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  objects  of  the  service  to  suggest  it. 
The  Apostle  Paul  declares  that  when  the  friends  and  disciples 
of  Christ  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup  they  "  proclaim  the 
Lord's  death  till  He  come."  The  memorial  service  is  to  last 
until  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  in  glory.  But  it  has  been 
already  shown  (p.  12)  that  wherever  Christian  people  meet 
regularly  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  at  least  an 
informal  Christian  society ;  and  such  meetings  cannot  be 
maintained  long  without  giving  to  the  society  a  more  or  less 
definite  organisation.  But  a  society  of  Christian  men  or 
ganised  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an 
organised  Christian  church. 

(III.)  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  great  words  of 
our  Lord,  "Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  are  less  true  in  our 
days  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  There  is  no 
limitation  to  suggest  that  they  were  intended  as  a  promise  of 
exceptional  honour  and  blessedness  to  the  Christians  of  the 
first  century.  Indeed,  they  are  not  a  promise  at  all,  but  the 
revelation  of  a  fact.  Christian  men  are  so  related  to  each 
other  as  well  as  to  Christ  that  when  'they  are  "  gathered 
together  in  His  name"  He  is  "in  the  midst  of  them." 
They  find  Him  when  they  find  each  other. 

This  exceptional  presence  of  Christ  in  an  assembly  of 
Christian  men  is  the  ground  of  all  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
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Christian  Church.  Churches  are  founded  that  this  presence 
may  be  realised.  Christian  men  should  associate  themselves 
with  churches  in  order  that  they  may  share  the  strength  and 
blessedness  which  this  presence  confers,  and  discharge  the 
duties  which  it  renders  possible.  It  is  still  the  will  of 
Christ  that  His  people  should  be  gathered  into  churches,  for 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name  there 
is  He  in  the  midst  of  them. 

(IV.)  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  promise  to  united 
prayer  has  been  recalled.  "  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth 
as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xvii.  19).  The 
promise  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  what  our  Lord 
said  about  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  bind  and  loose,  and 
with  the  great  declaration,  "  For  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them."  In  an  assembly  of  Christians,  however  small, 
gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,  whether  to  reconcile 
brethren  who  are  estranged  from  each  other,  or  to  offer 
common  prayer  to  God,  Christ  Himself  is  present.  As  His 
presence  gives  authority  to  the  acts  of  the  assembly,  it  also 
gives  power  to  its  prayers.  God  listens  to  us  and  blesses  us 
when  we  pray  alone  ;  but  when  we  pray  with  our  Christian 
brethren  our  union  with  them  draws  us  into  closer  union 
with  Christ ;  our  prayers  become  more  truly  the  prayers  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  are  more  sure  to  obtain  an  answer. 

The  general  experience  of  Christian  people,  that  united 
prayer  and  united  worship  contribute  to  the  activity  and 
elevation  of  spiritual  thought,  and  to  the  energy  of  the 
spiritual  affections,  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  Christ 
among  us  when  we  are  gathered  together  in  His  name. 
Solitary  worship  has  its  own  peace  and  blessedness,  and  is 
sometimes  environed  with  a  wonderful  glory ;  but  most 
Christian  men  are  surer  of  a  vivid  sense  of  the  presence  and 
.greatness  and  power  and  love  of  God  when  they  worship 
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•with  others  than  when  they  worship  alone.  The  reason  is 
that  when  we  are  in  the  closest  fellowship  with  our  Christian 
brethren  we  are  in  the  closest  fellowship  with  Christ,  who  is 
the  "Way"  to  the  Father. 

The  great  promise  to  united  prayer  is  a  law  which  re 
quires  the  organisation  of  Christian  churches,  for,  apart  from 
organised  churches,  assemblies  for  prayer  will  be  uncertain, 
irregular,  and  precarious. 

(V.)  No  essential  change  has  passed  upon  the  spiritual  life, ' 
which  is  the  gift  of  Christ ;  and  organised  Christian  societies  are 
still  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  of  its  strongest  cravings. 
The  spiritual  life  which  Christ  gives  is  a  present  revelation 
of  Christ,  and  where  the  spiritual  life  is  vigorous  and  healthy 
there  is  a  strong  desire  for  fellowship  with  Christian  brethren 
as  well  as  for  fellowship  with  God.  It  must  be  the  will  of 
Christ  that  this  desire  should  be  satisfied,  and  it  cannot  be 
satisfied  except  by  the  creation  of  organised  churches. 

It  was  under  the  strong  constraint  of  the  cravings  and 
affections  of  their  new  life  that  the  earliest  converts  to  the 
Christian  Faith  drew  together.  They  could  not  live  apart. 
They  were  not  content  with  occasional  meetings  for 
Christian  worship  and  instruction  in  Christian  truth.  "All 
that  believed  were  together,  and  had  all  things  com 
mon.  .  .  .  And  day  by  day  continuing  stedfastly  with 
one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  at  home, 
they  did  take  their  food  with  gladness  and  singleness 
of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all  the 
people."  New  converts  joined  the  Christian  society  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  "  the  Lord  added  to  them  day  by  day 
those  that  were  being  saved"  (Acts  ii.  44 — 47).  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  knew  as  yet  what  our  Lord  had  said 
to  His  apostles  about  the  Church,  but  "  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts"  enabled  them  to  anticipate  positive  precepts. 

When  the  fervour  of  that  early  enthusiasm  sank,  the  Jewish 
Christians  still  held  together,  and  it  was  not  till  they  were 

2* 
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in  danger  of  drifting  away  from  the  Gospel  and  neglecting 
the  "  great  salvation  "  (Heb.  ii.  i — 3)  that  it  was  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  duty  of  maintaining  their  fellowship  with  the 
church  and  attending  its  meetings :  "  Let  us  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  good  works  ;  not  forsaking 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  custom  of  some 
is,  but  exhorting  one  another ;  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye 
see  the  day  drawing  nigh."  And  the  charge  is  immediately 
followed  by  the  awful  menace :  "  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after 
that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
remaineth  no  more  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful 
expectation  of  judgment  and  a  fierceness  of  fire  which  shall 
devour  the  adversaries"  (Heb.  x.  24 — 27).  To  withdraw 
from  the  church  was  a  step  towards  apostasy  from  Christ. 
When  Christian  faith  was  firm  and  the  Christian  life  fresh 
and  vigorous,  fellowship  with  the  saints  was  a  delight ;  now  it 
had  to  be  enforced  as  a  duty. 

Love  for  those  who,  in  virtue  of  the  Divine  life  which  they 
and  we  received  in  the  new  birth,  are  our  brethren  in  the 
household  of  God  is  an  instinct  of  the  Christian  heart.  It 
was  necessary  that  Paul  should  warn  his  converts  in  Thessa- 
lonica  against  committing  the  vices  of  heathenism,  but  he 
says,  "  Concerning  the  love  of  the  brethren,  ye  have  no  need 
that  one  write  unto  you  ;  for  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God 
to  love  one  another"  (i  Thess.  iv.  9).  John  says,  "We  know 
that  we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life,  because  we  love 
the  brethren"  (i  John  iii.  14).  But  where  there  is  love  for 
the  brethren  isolation  from  them  will  be  intolerable.  If  we 
love  them  we  shall  feel  that  we  are  in  "partnership"  or 
"  fellowship  "  with  them  in  all  the  higher  interests  of  life. 
We  shall  be  anxious  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins  as  well 
as  of  our  own,  for  their  righteousness  as  well  as  our  own,  for 
their  joy  in  God  as  well  as  our  own.  We  shall  long  for  their 
sympathy  with  us  in  our  sorrows  and  struggles,  in  our  triumphs 
and  defeats.  We  shall,  therefore,  desire  to  confess  sin 
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together,  to  invoke  God's  pardon  together,  to  ask  for  the 
light  and  strength  which  come  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  together,  and  to  dwell  together  on  the  infinite 
blessedness  of  the  love  of  God  which  is  theirs  as  well  as  ours, 
ours  as  well  as  theirs.  The  consciousness  of  a  common  life, 
of  a  common  faith,  of  common  memories,  of  common  hopes, 
of  common  troubles,  of  common  joys,  and  of  a  common 
relationship  to  God  will  demand  expression  in  united  wor 
ship  and  united  prayer.  But  apart  from  a  regularly  organised 
church  there  can  be  no  adequate  provision  for  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  those  cravings  for  "the  communion  of  saints" 
of  which  united  worship  and  prayer  are  a  noble  but  incom 
plete  expression.* 

(VI.)  Christ' 's  "  new  commandment"  requiring  Christian  people 
to  "  love  one  another"  (John  xiii.  34)  with  a  special  love,  is  still  in 
force,  and  organised  Christian  churches  contribute  to  the  develop 
ment  of  brotherly  affection. 

In  the  discipline  of  the  Christian  life  the  organised  church 
fulfils  a  purpose  very  analogous  to  that  which  is  fulfilled  by 

*  John  Owen  has  described  the  craving  for  spiritual  fellowship  in 
admirable  words.  He  says  that  it  is  "  the  instinct  of  the  new  creature 
and  those  in  whom  it  is  to  associate  themselves  in  holy  communion  for 
the  joint  and  mutual  exercise  of  those  graces  of  the  Spirit  which  are  the 
same,  as  unto  the  essence  of  them,  in  them  all.  The  laws  of  Christ  in 
and  unto  His  Church,  as  unto  all  outward  obedience,  are  suited  unto  those 
inward  principles  and  inclinations  which,  by  His  Spirit  and  grace,  He  hath 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  believe.  Hence  His  yoke  is  easy, 
and  His  commandments  are  not  grievous.  And,  therefore,  none  of  His 
true  disciples,  since  He  had  a  church  upon  earth,  did  or  could  satisfy 
themselves  in  their  own  faith  singularly  and  personally,  but  would 
venture  their  lives  and  all  that  was  dear  unto  them  for  communion  with 
others,  and  the  associating  themselves  with  them  of  the  same  spirit  and 
way,  for  the  observances  of  the  commands  of  Christ.  The  martyrs  of  the 
primitive  churches  of  old  lost  more  of  their  blood  and  lives  for  their 
meetings  and  assemblies  than  for  personal  profession  of  the  faith ;  and  so 
also  have  others  done  under  the  Roman  apostasy." — Warks  (1851), 
xv.  p.  256. 
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the  Family  and  the  State  in  the  discipline  of  the  natural 
virtues.  It  is  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ;  to 
love  all  men ;  to  care  for  strangers  as  well  as  for  those  of  our 
own  name  and  our  own  blood.  But  it  is  by  the  dear 
affections  of  home  that  we  are  trained  to  a  wider  charity ;  and 
experience  shows  that  those  who  are  loosely  held  by  the  ties  of 
the  Family  are  not  conspicuous  for  their  generous  affection 
for  all  mankind.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who  have  released 
themselves  from  the  special  obligations  of  patriotism  con 
spicuous  for  the  energy  of  their  devotion  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  human  race.  A  universal  philanthropy  is 
the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  genuine  compassion  for  those  of 
our  own  nation  who  are  suffering  from  misfortune  or  injustice,  . 
and  of  that  noble  temper  which  makes  a  man  care  for  the 
fortunes  of  his  country  as  for  his  own. 

The  concentration  of  affection  strengthens  it  and  prepares 
it  for  a  wider  development.  If  in  our  common  life  we  were 
under  no  special  obligations  to  love  and  serve  some  particular 
persons,  we  should  not  love  and  serve  the  whole  world  better  ; 
we  should  neither  love  nor  serve  it  at  all.  And  so  an  organ 
ised  church,  by  concentrating  brotherly  love,  and  defining 
a  special  area  for  our  Christian  service,  disciplines  us  to  that 
larger  love  which  we  are  required  to  cherish  for  all  that  are 
in  Christ,  and  to  that  larger  service  which  we  are  under  obli 
gations  to  render  them.* 

III. 

In  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter  it  has  been  con 
tended  that,  since  the  apostles  were  commissioned  by  our  Lord 
to  "make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,"  and  to  teach  them  "  to 
observe  all  things"  that  He  had  commanded  them,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  founding  and  organising  of  Christian  so 
cieties,  which  was  a  very  large  part  of  their  work,  was  done 

*  See  NOTE  I.  at  close  of  this  chapter. 
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with  His  authority.  The  proof  that  it  was  the  will  of  Christ 
that  those  who  believed  in  Him,  in  apostolic  times,  should  be 
organised  into  churches  has  been  strengthened  by  an  appeal 
to  particular  commands  and  promises  of  our  Lord  recorded 
in  the  four  Gospels,  and  by  passages  in  the  discourses  of  the 
apostles  and  in  their  epistles,  in  which  they  attribute  to  the 
risen  and  glorified  Christ  an  active  part  in  the  administration 
of  organised  Christian  societies.  It  has  been  further  con 
tended  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  suggest 
that  churches  were  temporary  institutions,  and  that  they  are 
still  necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  cravings  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  for  the  development  of  brotherly  affec 
tion. 

But,  on  a  subject  of  such  grave  importance  as  this  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  race  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  an 
argument,  however  strong  and  firm,  built  on  the  foundation 
of  particular  texts  seems  incomplete.  Christ  treats  us,  not  as 
slaves,  but  as  friends.  He  does  not  merely  give  us  authori 
tative  commands,  to  be  obeyed  blindly;  He  enables  us  to 
discover  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  His  commands,  that  we 
may  obey  them  intelligently,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  our 
reason  and  conscience.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  the 
particular  precepts  and  promises  which  oblige  us  to  form 
organised  churches  have  their  root  in  the  substance  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  It  should  be  possible  to  discover  that 
Christian  churches  arc  the  natural  and  necessary  creation  '.of 
the  Christian  Faith. 

The  wonderful  sentences  in  the  prayer  which  our  Lord 
offered  immediately  before  His  Passion  express  the  great 
thought  of  Christ  concerning  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race :  "  Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also 
that  believe  on  Me  through  their  word ;  that  they  may  all  be 
one ;  even  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  in  us.  ...  And  the  glory  which  Thou 
hast  given  Me  I  have  given  unto  them,  that  they  may  be  one, 
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even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them  and  Thou  in  Me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  into  one  "  (John  xvii.  20 — 23). 

Preserving  their  separate  and  independent  personality, 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  are  to  reach  the  perfection  of  their 
power  and  blessedness  in  their  union  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  Him.  Christ  came  to  found  a  "  kingdom,"  not 
merely  to  be  the  Teacher,  the  Saviour,  the  Ruler,  of  indi 
vidual  men.  When  we  repent  of  sin  and  receive  the  Christian 
redemption,  we  are  restored  not  only  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
but  to  the  "  household  of  God."  "  Saints  "  are  not  called  to 
an  isolated  righteousness  and  blessedness,  but  to  be  "  fellow- 
citizens  "  in  an  eternal  and  Divine  city.  They  are  "  one  body 
in  Christ,  and  severally  members  one  of  another." 

But  their  union  with  each  other,  which  is  created  by  their 
possession  of  a  common  life  in  Christ,  cannot  be  actually 
realised  unless  they  are  united  by  a  strong  and  tender  mutual 
affection ;  and  their  perfect  union  with  each  other  is  neces 
sary  to  their  perfect  union  with  Christ.  This  explains  the 
urgency  with  which  our  Lord  insists  on  the  new  command 
ment,  that  His  disciples  should  "  love  one  another." 

To  draw  together  those  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  pre 
vent  them  from  living  an  isolated  life,  is  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  the  Christian  redemption.  This  was  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted.  It 
was  meant  to  recall  to  Christian  people  their  unity  in  Christ : 
for  they  were  to  eat  of  the  same  bread,  the  symbol  of  Christ  as 
the  Bread  of  Life,  and  to  drink  of  the  same  cup,  the  symbol 
of  His  blood  which  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  their  sins. 
It  was  to  renew,  to  strengthen,  and  to  make  intensely 
vivid,  their  consciousness  of  a  common  redemption  from 
common  perils.  It  was  to  deepen  their  love  for  each  other 
by  the  power  of  Christ's  love  for  them  all. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  Christ  and  every  man 
that  has  received  the  Christian  salvation ;  but,  according  to 
the  Divine  order,  we  are  largely  necessary  to  each  other,  and 
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the  gifts  of  Christ's  grace  often  reach  us  through  the  ministry 
of  brotherly  affection.  We  do  not  learn  the  meaning  of 
some  of  Christ's  promises  till  we  see  them  fulfilled  in  the 
lives  of  others  ;  our  faith  in  them  is  strengthened  by  the  faith 
of  our  brethren.  We  do  not  learn  the  meaning  of  some  of 
His  commandments  until  we  see  them  illustrated  in  the 
character  and  conduct  of  others ;  we  find  courage  to  obey 
them  when  we  learn  from  the  obedience  of  our  brethren  that 
obedience  is  possible  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Great  revivals  which  have  changed  the  religious  condition  of 
millions  of  men  have  begun  in  the  fire  kindled  from  heaven 
in  a  solitary  heart ;  and  these  are  but  large  illustrations  of  a 
law  which  is  being  constantly  illustrated  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  We  are  led  into  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth  by  those  to  whom  God  has  made  clear 
some  things  which  He  has  not  made  clear  to  ourselves.  We 
are  made  more  devout  and  more  earnest  by  the  devoutness 
and  earnestness  of  our  brethren.  The  law  under  which 
Christian  people  are  largely  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
the  greatest  spiritual  blessings  is  directly  related  to  the  great 
end  of  the  Christian  redemption.  We  are  to  be  restored  to 
each  other  as  well  as  to  God.  The  law  of  mutual  depend 
ence  prevents  us  from  standing  apart.  We  are  bound 
together  by  mutual  obligations  and  mutual  services. 

Our  Lord's  declaration  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them  is  an 
expression  of  one  of  the  central  laws  of  His  redemptive 
work.  While  we  stand  apart  from  each  other  our  union  with 
Him  is  incomplete  ;  we  realise  our  union  with  Christ  in  just 
the  same  measure  in  which  we  realise  our  union  with  each 
other.  This  law  is  also  the  root  of  the  promise  to  united 
prayer.  Apart  from  Christ  we  can  do  nothing:  righteous 
ness  is  impossible  to  us ;  access  to  the  Father  is  closed ; 
prayer  is  ineffective.  When  we  are  in  real  spiritual  fellowship 
with  our  brethren  we  are  also  in  fellowship  with  Him  ;  our 
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prayers  become  His  as  well  as  ours,  and  are  sure  to  be  heard 
and  answered. 

That  Christian  people  who  live  near  each  other  should 
worship  together  and  pray  together  ;  that  they  should  recog 
nise  the  law  of  mutual  dependence  and  the  obligations  of 
mutual  service  by  placing  themselves  in  each  other's  care, 
by  asking  one  or  more  of  their  brethren  to  whom  God  has 
given  a  large  knowledge  of  His  truth  to  teach  them,  and  by 
asking  others  to  whom  He  has 'given  practical  wisdom  and 
maturity  of  Christian  life  to  watch  over  them — this  is  but  the 
carrying  out  of  Christ's  great  purpose  of  drawing  into  union 
with  each  other  those  who  are  in  union  with  Himself,  and 
of  drawing  them  into  closer  union  with  Himself  by  their 
closer  union  with  each  other. 

An  organised  Christian  church  is  the  natural  creation  and 
expression  of  the  great  law  that  those  who  are  in  Christ  are 
to  reach  the  perfection  of  their  righteousness  and  blessed 
ness  in  their  union  with  each  other  as  well  as  in  their  union 
with  Him. 

When  Christian  churches  are  described  by  Congrega- 
tionalists  as  "  voluntary  societies,"  it  is  not  meant  that 
Christian  people  are  at  liberty  to  please  themselves  whether 
they  will  form  churches  or  not,  but  that  churches  are  to  be 
formed  in  free  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Christ — not 
by  the  power  of  the  State.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  where 
churches  exist  Christian  people  are  at  liberty  to  please 
themselves  whether  they  will  be  members  of  these  churches 
or  not,  but  that  membership  is  to  depend  on  the  free  consent 
of  those  who  enter  membership  ;  that  no  man  ought  to  be  a 
member  of  a  Christian  church  by  birth,  and  that  no  civil  law 
should  enforce  membership.  The  only  ground  on  which  a 
Christian  man  can  properly  remain  outside  a  Christian 
church  is  that  the  churches  within  his  reach  impose  con 
ditions  of  membership  to  which  he  cannot  submit  without. 
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in  his  judgment,  disobeying  the  will  of  Christ ;  they  may, 
for  example,  require  him  to  assent  to  doctrines  which  he 
believes  to  be  false,  or  to  sanction  practices  which  he  believes 
to  be  pernicious. 

Worship  must  be  "voluntary,"  or  God  will  not  accept  it; 
but  to  refuse  to  worship  God  is  to  neglect  a  great  duty. 
Membership  of  a  Christian  church  must  be  "voluntary,"  and 
in  this  sense  a  Christian  church  is  a  "  voluntary  society ;" 
but  for  a  Christian  man,  apart  from  such  reasons  as  those  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  to  live  an  isolated  life,  and  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  fellowship  with  the  Church,  is  to  disobey 
the  will  of  Christ. 


NOTE  I. — THE  PARTICULAR  CHURCH  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHURCH. — "One  great  end,"  says 
John  Owen,  "for  which  our  Lord  instituted  a  particular 
church  was  that  we  might  have  a  direct  exercise  of  His 
great  command  and  of  that  other  great  duty  of  love  to  be 
lievers.  '  I  will  try  you  here,'  said  Christ.  '  I  require  this  of 
you  indispensably  to  love  all  the  saints,  all  believers,  all  My 
disciples.  You  shall  not  need  to  say  you  must  go  far,  this 
way  or  that,  for  objects.  I  appoint  you  to  such  an  ordej 
as  wherein  you  shall  have  continual  immediate  objects  of 
all  that  love  which  I  require  of  you.'  :  .  .  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  hath  given  us  this  great  command  of  love,  and 
hath  plainly  declared  that  if  we  love  not  one  another  we  are 
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not  His  disciples.  '  I  will  give  you  an  instance  whereby  you 
may  be  tried,'  saith  He ;  '  cast  you  into  such  a  society,  by  My  • 
order  and  appointment,  as  wherein  you  may  have  immediate 
objects  for  the  exercise  of  love  to  the  utmost  of  what  I  do 
require.'  If  we  find  a  person  that  is  orderly  admitted  into 
church  society,  he  is  as  certain  and  evident  an  object  of  our 
love  as  if  we  saw  him  lying  in  the  arms  of  Christ.  We  walk 
by  rule ;  He  hath  appointed  us  to  do  so.  Let  none,  then, 
pretend  that  they  love  the  brethren  in  general,  and  love  the 
people  of  God,  and  love  the  saints,  while  their  love  is  not 
fervently  exercised  towards  those  who  are  in  the  same  church 
with  them.  Christ  hath  given  it  you  for  a  trial ;  He  will  try 
your  love  at  the  last  day  by  your  deportment  in  that  church 
wherein  you  are." — JOHN  OWEN  :  Works,  ix.p.  262. 

NOTE  II. — MATTHEW  xvm.  17 — 20. — The  importance  of 
this  passage  requires  that  it  should  be  very  carefully  studied. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  Stier's  "  Words  of  Jesus": — 
"The  Church  is  the  society,  called  together  in  unity  of  faith 
and  love,  of  those  who  believe  on  Him,  who  are  united  in  His 
name ;  a  society  in  which  is  carried  out,  and  exercised  upon 
earth,  what  is  valid  in  heaven  (before  its  exalted  Lord  and 
Head).  This  is  the  simple  fundamental  idea  here  clearly  ex 
pressed.  It  is  at  the  same  time  certified  here  with  equal  clear 
ness  that  it  cannot  be  without  sin  and  offence  in  the  midst  of 
it,  for  it  happens  that  a  brother  sins  and  must  be  admonished. 
It  is  rather  precisely  the  institution  of  Divine  faith  and  love, 
the  design  of  which,  as  it  is  to  call'the  sinners  of  all  the  world 
to  repentance,  and  to  receive  every  one  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
who  only  begins  to  humble  himself,  and  to  admit  him  into 
the  ever  open  gates  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven — so  also 
to  admonish  those  who  already  belong  to  it,  and  to  carry  this 
out  in  the  exercise  of  long-suffering  and  severity  until  those 
who  are  entirely  disobedient  shall  be  again  separated  from  it. 
.  .  .  That  the  injunction, '  Tell  it  to  the  church,'  can  in  the 
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first  place  mean  only  the  church  in  the  place  where  them  art, 
the  nearest  united  society  of  believers  to  which  you  belong, 
is  clear ;  but  the  church  of  every  place  represents  again  the 
entire  Church,  as  is  evident  from  verse  20  ;  and  this  also  is  the 
basis  given  in  the  apostolic  constitution,  which  represents  in 
many  churches  the  one  Church.  Only  thus  is  the  manifesta 
tion  of  the  Church  in  the  world  at  any  time  possible.  True, 
according  to  circumstances,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  in 
truth,  the  '  Tell  it  to  the  church '  is,  even  in  the  case  of 
sinning  churches,  to  be  further  applied  by  bringing  it  before 
the  greater  society  ;  still,  every  little  individual  society  retains 
its  right  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  so  long  as  it  truly  exer 
cises  it  in  His  name,  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

"  The  power  of  rebuke  which  the  individual  brother 
exercised  in  private,  at  the  first  stage,  was  not  only  his  duty, 
but  his  right — a  right  which  emanates  from  the  church  to 
every  member  of  it.  But  if,  now,  further,  the  sinner  is  re 
buked  in  vain  by  many  (2  Cor.  ii.  6),  before  all  (i  Tim.  v.  26), 
in  the  name  of  Christ — then  let  him  be  to  thee — who 
broughtest  his  case  before  this  court  of  jurisdiction,  and  art 
now  discharged  of  thy  brotherly  obligation,  because  he 
must  now  also  be  to  the  whole  Church  as  the  heathen  and 
the  publican.'  (The  article  has  here  the  force  of  the  plural, 
denoting  the  class  by  the  individual  example.)  The  'to 
thee'  is  now  said  to  every  one.  Heathen  are  those  without, 
not  belonging  to  the  people  of  God  ;  publicans  those  who, 
although  within,  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  with  the  heathen  ; 
the  typical  expression  taken  from  the  relation  and  usage  then 
existing  implies  the  corresponding  truth  in  the  future.  He 
has,  in  the  first  place,  forfeited  his  name  as  a  brother,  and 
his  right  as  a  brother  to  be  exhorted,  for  it  has  become 
manifest  that  there  is  no  principle  of  brotherly  feeling  in 
him  upon  which  to  take  hold  ;  no  one  in  the  Church  owes 
any  further  duty  to  him  as  a  brother.  It  is  altogether  self- 
evident  that  on  the  further  development  of  the  relations 
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involved  in  the  Church  this  implies  the  denial  of  church 
privileges,  exclusion  from  the  Sacrament,  &c.  .  .  That  by 
this  binding  and  loosing,  even  here,  where  the  keys  are  not 
again  expressly  mentioned,  Christ  understands,  in  the  widest 
scope  of  the  terms,  all  expression  of  power  and  exercise  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  His  Church,  which  He  will  one  day 
(if  the  Church  thus  acts  upon  earth  in  His  name)  ratify  also 
in  heaven  ;  this  is  not  less  clear  than  that  the  expression  still 
refers  most  directly  to  what  was  said  before,  consequently  to 
the  denial  of  grace,  the  withholding  of  forgiveness  from  the 
heathen  and  publicans,  who  are  shut  out,  as  in  the  other 
case,  to  the  assurance  of  grace  to  penitents.  That  in  this 
decisive  word  all  precedence  of  any  Peter  whatsoever 
disappears,  and  that  every  exercise  of  any  power  upon  earth, 
relating  to  the  things  of  heaven,  is  represented  as  an 
emanation  of  that  power  which  the  Church  possesses  in  its 
unity,  every  member  of  it  (were  he  even  an  earthly  head), 
only  in  virtue  of  his  union  with  the  body.  This  has  already 
been  repeatedly  said,  and  yet  cannot  be  enough  considered. 
The  Church  possesses  the  word  of  truth  (and  with  it  the 
spirit  of  truth),  which  it  rightly  interprets  in  itself,  and  by 
consequence  validly  applies  to  those  cases  that  occur  ;  there 
fore  is  its  binding  and  loosing,  forbidding  and  permitting, 
denying  and  affirming,  by  this  word,  true  and  valid  in  the 
whole  and  in  particular  cases.  The  Church  is  the  body  upon 
earth  filled  from  the  heavenly  Head  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God — i.e.,  with  the  holy  love  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  ; 
therefore,  if  it  has  loved  as  God  and  with  God,  so  as  to  seek 
the  lost  brother,  it  may  and  ought  to  pass  judgment  with 
God  upon  every  one  who  will  not  let  himself  be  found  and 
restored.  Let  us  now  again  connect  together  the  beginning 
and  conclusion  of  Christ's  discourse  upon  this  occasion  ;  let 
us  attentively  consider  to  what  a  height  it  has  risen  from  that 
word  with  which  it  began — viz.,  '  Become  as  children ;  only 
thus  can  ye  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.'  This  is  the 
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ruling   conquering  power   which   the    Father   prepares    for 
Himself  in  the  little  ones.     Over  the   door  of  the  Church 
it   is  written,    '  He    who    comes    not    hither    as    a     child, 
where      only     children,     alike      great      and      alike      little, 
dwell  together,    let   him   stay  without.'      But  within,    these 
children  are  sovereign  in  their  sphere  against,  and  over,  all 
that  would  disturb  the  holy  and  blessed  fellowship.     Christ, 
who  builds  this  Church  for  Himself,  and  indeed  alone  governs 
it,  from  whose  supreme  prerogative  alone  all  prerogative  and 
all  power  that  are  valid  in  it  must  proceed,  yet  says  not,  '  I 
will  keep  the  keys  by  Me  ;  I  will  Myself  on  every  occasion  give 
the  decision  directly  from  the  throne.'     But  according  to  His 
manner  of  acting  in  all  His  works  upon  earth,  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace  as  of  nature,  He  appoints  an  intermediate  agency,  in 
which  He  transfers  the  keys  to  His  followers,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  keeps  them  Himself.     It  is  said,  '  I  in  them,  as 
Thou  in  Me'  (John  xvii.  23).     For  whatever  His  followers  do 
that  is  valid,  is  so  only  in  His  name — i.e.,  because  He  is 
in  the  midst  of  them  (verse  20).     The  case,  then,  is  not  at  all 
possible  that  they  should  bind  upon  earth  what  He  looses 
in  heaven,   or  loose  upon  earth  what  He  binds  in  heaven. 
Whenever  such  a  case  occurs,  then  they  are  no  longer  the 
persons  to  whom  the  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you '  applies.  .  .  .   An 
irrevocable,  irredeemable  ban  is  far  from  being  spoken  of  here. 
In  its  highest  exercise  of  power  the  Church  looses  again  pre 
cisely  that  which  it  has  bound  ;  it  has,  however,  only  bound  in 
order  that  it  may  be  able  again  to  loose  when  this  is  possible. 
The   final  exclusion  of  the  incorrigible,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  are  accounted  as  heathen  and  publicans,  as  it  is  requi 
site  on  its  own  account,  so  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  the 
last  and  strongest  expression  of  that  love  which  seeks  their 
recovery,  for  the  heathen  and   publicans  are   certainly  not 
excluded  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  to  be  con 
tinued  in  all  the  world  until  the  end.    And  if  in  this  instance 
brotherly  love  has  come  to  an  end,  there  yet  remains  general 
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love — nay,  more  than  this,  the  love  that  weeps  and  intercedes 
for  the  lost  brother.  All  this  might  already  be  found  in  verse 
1 8  did  it  not  come  into  still  clearer  prominence  in  what 
follows. 

"Verse  20. — According  to  Jewish  statute  a  synagogue,  to 
which  the  Shechinah  of  the  Divine  presence  and  hearing 
descends,  must  consist  at  least  of  ten  ;  a  smaller  number  God 
despises  and  reproaches:  'Wherefore  do  I  come  when  there 
is  no  one  there  ? '  -Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  '  Pirke 
Aboth.,'  chap,  iii.,  8,  the  saying,  '  Wherever  two  are  sitting 
conversing  on  the  law,  there  the  Shechinah  is  with  them.' 
Here  Christ  names  the  smallest  society  that  is  possible,  two 
or  three  (as  at  verse  1 6,  united  witnesses  before  the  throne  of 
God),  and  ascribes  to  them  the  right  and  power  of  a  church 
in  virtue  of  His  presence  with  them.  '  He  who  can  say, 
"  Thou  and  I  "  '  can  speak  of  a  church  and  can  lay  claim  to 
the  common  grace."' 

"  '  There  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them '  (comp.  i  Cor.  v.  4),  as 
the  Mediator  through  whom  their  prayer  is  heard,  as  the 
Giver  of  that  which  they  ask,  as  the  Confirmer  of  that  which 
comes  forth  from  them  as  a  testimony,  either  publicly  or  pri 
vately.  Christ  certainly  speaks  here  already  in  the  same  sense, 
as  at  John  xiv.  13,  14,  and  we  have  here  already  a  prospect 
ive  glance  into  the  period  of  His  heavenly  Omnipresence, 
which,  at  Matt,  xxviii.  20,  He  promised  when  about  to  ascend 
to  the  Father.  '  This  must  signify  a  spiritual  presence  or 
nothing  ;  but  it  is  a  stupendous  expression  '  (Pfenninger).  Yes, 
the  as  yet  future  spiritualisation  of  His  presence  when  He 
would  be  gone  to  the  Father,  He  then  in  heaven  and  His 
Church  on  the  earth,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  He  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  everywhere,  wherever  His  disciples  are  and 
unite  together  upon  earth — this,  and  nothing  else,  is  what 
clearly  lies  in  these  words.  We  ask,  therefore,  again  :  Has 
He  not  here  spoken  -with  reference  to  the  future  Church  ? 
Therefore,  of  course,  it  is  only  what  ye  shattb'md,  for  He  could 
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not  possibly  speak  of  the  present ;  and  the  final  '  there  am  I 
is  only  a  prophetic  present  connected  with  the  foregoing- 
futures.  His  presence  depends  not  on  the  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  those  assembled,  and  as  little  on  any  locality  or 
place  (which,  in  Old  Testament  fashion,  He  had  again 
chosen  to  put  His  name  there) ;  but  wherever  He  is  in  the 
midst  of  His  believing  and  praying  people,  there  is  the  church 
to  which  He  has  given  this  power.  Could  there  be  a  severer 
judgment  pronounced  against  all  pseudo-Catholicism  than  is 
given  in  this  word  ;  and  again,  a  more  friendly  consolation,  a 
stronger  call  to  make  use  of  this  power  addressed  to  the  weak 
Protestantism  which  seeks  the  '  invisible  Church '  elsewhere 
than  upon  earth  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  '  in  all  their 
and  our  places,'  which  never  remains  invisible,  from  which  the 
testimony  of  the  '  there  am  I '  goes  forth  ever  anew  to  the 
world?" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRINCIPLE    II.— IN    EVERY   CHRISTIAN    CHURCH    THE 
WILL  OF  CHRIST  IS  THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY. 

IT  may  be  objected  that  this  principle  affirms  nothing  con 
cerning  the  Church  which  may  not  be  affirmed  with  equal 
truth  concerning  every  other  society  and  association  into 
which  those  can  enter  who  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Lord  of  the  human  race.  To  a  Christian  man 
the  will  of  Christ  is  the  supreme  authority  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  a  manufacturing  company,  a  scientific  institution, 
or  an  organisation  for  promoting  temperance  reform. 

But  in  every  one  of  these  voluntary  societies  the  members 
determine  for  themselves  the  objects  of  their  association. 
They  can  lay  down  terms  of  membership.  They  can  draw  up 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  society.  They  can  reserve  to 
themselves  the  right  to  reconsider  and  to  vary  the  objects  of 
the  organisation,  and  to  revise  the  original  rules.  Under 
these  powers,  they  may  relax  the  terms  of  membership,  or 
make  them  more  stringent.  They  may  wholly  change  the 
methods  in  which  the  society  elects  its  officers  and  conducts 
its  business.  They  may  engage  in  modes  of  action  altogether 
foreign  to  the  original  scheme  under  which  they  agreed  to 
unite.  No  such  freedom  belongs  either  to  the  officers  or  to 
the  unofficial  members  of  Christian  churches,  or  to  the  officers 
and  unofficial  members  combined. 

The  powers  which  belong  to  the  members  of  a  Christian 
church  correspond  more  closely  to  the  powers  of  the  trustees 
and  governors  of  a  chartered  foundation.  The  charter  limits 
their  freedom.  It  determines  how  the  governors  shall  be 
elected  and  how  their  office  shall  be  vacated ;  to  what  objects 
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they  shall  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  foundation ;  with 
what  formalities  they  shall  transact  their  business.  They 
have  no  power  to  vary  the  objects  of  the  trust,  or  the  organisa 
tion  of  the  governing  body,  or  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  trust  is  administered.  For  their  own  guidance  in  carry 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  the  foundation  they  may  be  enabled 
and  required  to  adopt  by-laws  or  statutes  ;  but  these  are 
limited  by  the  charter,  and  must  be  in  harmony  with  its  general 
provisions ;  and  to  prevent  governors  from  exceeding  their 
powers  these  by-laws  or  statutes  may  require  confirmation  by 
some  supreme  authority.  The  analogy  is  imperfect ;  for  a 
Christian  church  is  not  under  the  government  of  definite  and 
formal  rules  corresponding  to  the  clauses  of  a  charter  or  of  a 
deed  of  trust  drawn  up  by  the  founder  of  a  college  or  a 
hospital,  and  determining  the  objects  of  the  institution  and 
how  it  shall  be  governed  ;  but  the  limitations  imposed  on  the 
freedom  of  a  church  by  the  will  of  Christ  are  just  as  real  as 
those  imposed  on  the  governors  or  trustees  of  a  public  founda 
tion  by  the  legal  instrument  under  which  they  act. 

I. 

In  every  Christian  church  the  will  of  Christ  is  the  supreme 
authority.  For — 

(I.)  Christ  is  the  Founder  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  a 
society  organised  in  obedience  to  His  will,  under  His  author 
ity,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  He — the  Eternal  Son 
of  God — became  flesh,  died  on  the  Cross,  rose  again,  and 
ascended  into  heaven.  Through  the  Church  and  its  officers 
Christ  provides  for  the  perfection  of  those  who  believe  in 
Him,  for  the  unity  of  their  faith,  the  enlargement  of  their 
knowledge  of  Himself,  the  development  of  their  moral 
and  religious  life  (Eph.  iv.  u — 13).  It  is  a  society  to  which 
He  has  entrusted  great  duties,  and  on  which  He  has  conferred 
great  prerogatives. 

3* 
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It  must  clearly  be  beyond  our  powers  to  suppress  and 
disregard  the  objects  for  which  Christ  founded  the  Church 
or  to  use  its  organisation  for  any  purposes  which  are  incon 
sistent  with  them. 

(II.)  Christ  Himself  is  present  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Church 
(Matt,  xviii.  15 — 20).  It  is  His  presence  which  confers  upon 
the  meetings  of  the  Church  their  dignity  and  authority. 
When  the  Church  reaches  its  ideal  perfection,  the  acts  of 
the  Church  are  the  acts  of  Christ,  and  what  the  Church 
binds  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  and  what  it  looses 
on  earth  is  loosed  in  heaven.  Whenever  His  will  is  not 
the  first  thought  of  the  officers  of  a  church  or  of  its 
private  members  ;  whenever  in  their  church  action  they  aim 
at  other  ends  than  those  for  which  Christ  cares,  and  for  which 
the  Church  was  founded  by  Him ;  whenever  they  are  in 
fluenced  by  a  temper  and  by  motives  which  separate  them 
from  Him,  and  prevent  them,  not  only  from  doing  His  will, 
but  from  knowing  it,  the  Church  falls  away  from  its  ideal 
greatness.  "Apart"  from  Him  churches,  like  individual 
Christian  men,  "  can  do  nothing." 

The  whole  power  of  a  church  depends  upon  whether  its 
action  is  Christ's  action  or  not.  He  is  not  bound  by  majori 
ties.  In  any  action  in  which  Christ  takes  part  His  will  is 
necessarily  supreme. 

To  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  will  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  is  to  maintain  that  the  Church  is  a  Divine  society  of 
which  Christ  is  the  Founder  and  Lord,  and  in  whose 
assemblies  Christ  is  present. 

II. 

How  are  we  to  know  the  Will  of  Christ  ?  The  early  Puritans 
and  Congregationalists  insisted  on  the  production  of  definite 
authority  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  support  of  every  detail 
of  church  organisation  and  of  every  church  rule  and  practice. 
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Unless  a  church  office  or  custom  had  the  explicit  sanction 
either  of  a  Scriptural  precept  or  of  apostolic  example,  they 
condemned  it  as  unlawful.  They  applied  the  same  rigid 
*est  to  the  forms  and  circumstances  of  Christian  worship. 

It  was  a  noble  and,  perhaps,  a  necessary  error.  In 
endeavouring  to  correct  the  enormous  abuses  and  corrup 
tions  which  had  paralysed  the  Divine  forces  of  the  Church 
and  obscured  the  glory  of  Christian  worship — abuses  and 
corruptions  which  had  become  inveterate  by  the  usage  of 
many  centuries,  and  which  were  supported  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Church  and  the  State — they  were  driven  to  this- 
incessant  and  exclusive  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
seemed  to  them  that,  as  soon  as  they  allowed  any  departure 
from  the  words  of  the  written  authority,  no  limits  could 
restrain  men  from  the  grossest  doctrinal  errors  and  the 
most  pernicious  ecclesiastical  innovations  ;  and,  if  they  them 
selves  left  the  sure  ground  of  Scripture,  they  felt  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  their 
opponents. 

But  the  principle  was  false.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  not 
under  the  bondage  of  the  "  letter ;  "  it  has  the  freedom  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  will  of  Christ  concerning  the  constitution  and  ad 
ministration  of  the  Church  is  to  be  learnt  in  precisely  the 
same  way  in  ^Yhich  we  learn  His  will  concerning  the  personal 
Christian  life.  There  are  duties,  enforced  by  no  definite 
precept  recorded  in  the  four  gospels  or  in  the  apostolic 
epistles,  that  we  cannot  neglect  without  the  gravest  dis 
loyalty  to  His  authority.  They  are  duties  suggested  by  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  the  Christian  revelation.  We  may 
know  "  the  mind  of  Christ"  when  He  gives  us  no  definite 
commands.  He  treats  us  as  "  friends,"  not  as  "  slaves." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  His  most  definite  command 
ments,  though  they  illustrate  a  general  law,  do  not  impose  upon 
us  any  direct  and  formal  obligation  ;  for  they  were  given  to- 
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particular  persons,  and  were  suggested  by  their  personal 
character  and  circumstances.  The  commandment  addressed  to 
the  rich  young  man,  "  Sell  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xix.  21),  was 
not  meant  to  be  a  universal  and  formal  law ;  it  was  suggested 
by  our  Lord's  knowledge  of  the  character  and  perils  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  We  have  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  similar  limitations  to  what  our  Lord 
said,  directly  or  indirectly,  concerning  the  Church. 

We  have  to  make  the  same  inquiry  in  relation  to  apostolic 
teaching  and  practice.  The  apostles  were,  in  a  very 
special  sense,  the  representatives  of  Christ,  and  were 
charged  by  Him  to  make  known  to  men  the  truths  which 
He  had  revealed,  and  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  every  direction  given  by  the 
apostles  to  the  churches  of  their  own  times  has  authority  for 
churches  in  altogether  different  circumstances.  The  financial 
arrangements,  for  example,  recommended  to  the  church  at 
Corinth  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  a  special  work  of 
charity  may  be  admirable  in  themselves,  and  deserving  of 
adoption  by  modern  churches  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  relief  of  their  poor,  or  the  maintenance  of  their 
ministry,  or  any  other  objects.  But  a  particular  scheme  pro 
posed  to  a  particular  church  for  securing  a  particular  financial 
purpose  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  authoritative  for  all  churches 
and  for  all  financial  purposes ;  any  more  than  a  particular 
precept  addressed  to  a  particular  person  by  our  Lord  can 
be  regarded  as  requiring  all  rich  men  to  sell  their  goods 
and  distribute  the  money  to  the  poor. 

This  is  but  a  single  and  very  obvious  illustration  of  a 
principle  which  must  be  applied  to  all  the  acts  and  direc 
tions  of  the  apostles  in  relation  to  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  churches.  In  the  circumstances  of  apostolic 
times  their  methods  for  organising  churches,  and  for  the 
celebration  of  Christian  worship  and  the  instruction  of 
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Christian  people  in  Christian  truth  and  duty,  were  covered 
by  the  general  sanction  and  authority  of  Christ ;  but  in  cir 
cumstances  altogether  different  it  is  not  only  conceivable,  but 
probable,  that  these  plans  would  have  been  modified,  and 
modified  under  the  same  sanction  and  the  same  authority. 

For  example — that  the  apostolic  churches  celebrated 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  evening  does  not  impose  the 
duty  on  us  of  celebrating  in  the  evening  instead  of  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Before  the  Sunday  was  secured  as 
a  day  of  rest  Christians  were  obliged  to  meet  for  worship 
either  early  in  the  morning  before  the  day's  work  began, 
or  in  the  evening  after  it  was  over ;  and,  at  first,  the 
evening  seems  to  have  been  generally  chosen  as  the  more 
convenient.  That  they  met  in  private  houses,  in  work 
shops,  or  in  hired  lecture  halls  does  not  make  our  worship  in 
buildings  specially  erected  for  the  services  of  the  Church 
illegitimate ;  they  could  not  erect  special  buildings  for  their 
meetings,  and  were  obliged  to  meet  where  they  could. 

In  discussing  whether  it  is  according  to  the  will  of  Christ 
that  a  church  should  use  an  organ  in  public  worship  it  is 
irrelevant  to  ask  for  proof  from  the  New  Testament  that  the 
apostolic  churches  used  organs.  They  did  not  even  use  hymn- 
books. 

The  real  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  use  of  an  organ  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Christian  idea  of  worship.  No  one 
objects  to  the  use  of  a  complete  New  Testament  in  a  Christian 
service ;  but  apostolic  example  cannot  be  pleaded  for  the 
usage,  for  some  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  were  not  written  till  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  and  even  then  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any 
church  had  a  complete  collection  of  them.  For  many  years 
the  only  Scriptures  which  it  was  possible  to  read  in  the  service 
of  the  Church  were  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Nor  does  there  seem  any  sufficient  ground   for  the  con- 
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tention  that,  in  investigating  the  constitution  and  practices 
of  the  apostolic  churches  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  will  of  Christ,  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  the  New 
Testament.  What  the  apostles  did  as  founders  of  churches 
derives  its  authority  from  the  commission  they  received  from 
Christ  —  not  from  the  historical  account  of  their  labours 
written  by  Luke.  What  Paul  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus  was  covered  with  the  sanction  of  his  apostolic  author 
ity  before  it  was  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  What 
he  did  in  organising  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  also 
covered  with  the  sanction  of  his  apostolic  authority,  though 
Luke  has  not  recorded  it.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
evidence  of  apostolic  methods  derived  from  other  sources 
than  the  New  Testament  is  trustworthy.  If  it  is  trustworthy 
there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  it. 

Clement  of  Rome  is  a  good  authority  for  the  fact  that 
about  thirty  years  after  Paul's  death  the  church  at  Corinth 
had  in  its  possession  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Co 
rinthians,  and  believed  that  Paul  wrote  it  soon  after  the 
church  was  founded.  Clement  of  Rome  is  an  equally  good 
authority  for  the  fact  that  about  thirty  years  after  Paul's  death 
the  church  at  Corinth  claimed,  and  exercised,  the  power  to 
depose  its  presbyters. 

But  apostolic  precedent  is  not  a  formal  law.  Principles 
remain ;  methods  are  subject  to  continual  change.  We  have 
to  distinguish  between  what  was  essential  and  what  was  acci 
dental,  between  what  was  permanent  and  what  was  temporary, 
both  in  apostolic  action  and  in  apostolic  precept, 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PRINCIPLE  III. -IT  IS  THE  WILL  OF  CHRIST  THAT 
ALL  THE  MEMBERS  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 
SHOULD  BE  CHRISTIANS. 


I. 

PROOF  has  been  already  alleged  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ 
that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  be  organised  into  churches. 
It  has  now  to  be  shown  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that 
only  those  who  believe  in  Him — none  else — should  be  mem 
bers  of  Christian  churches.  That  this  is  the  will  of  Christ 
appears  from : 

(I.)  His  own  words  in  Matt,  ocviii.  15 — 20,  describing  (i)  the 
constitution,  (2)  the  functions,  (3)  the  power,  and  (4)  the 
privileges  of  a  church. 

1.  A    church    is    constituted  "  where   two    or    three    are 
gathered  together  "  in  His  "  name."     By  this  is  meant  that 
they  are  gathered  together  in  acknowledgment    of   all  that 
His  name  reveals  concerning  Himself  and  His  relations  to 
God   and  to   man.*    Christ  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
those  who  are    "gathered    together;"  but   this   cannot  be 
true  except  of  a  society  of  Christians. 

2.  It   is   one    of    the  functions  of    the    Church    to   deal 
authoritatively    with    causes    of    offence     among    Christian 
brethren.     Such  a  function  cannot  have  been  entrusted  by 
Christ  to  an  assembly  in  which  men  who  are  not  Christians 
have  a  right  to  be  present,  and  to  take  part  in  its  decisions. 

*  The  words  mean  this— but  more. 
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Those  to  whom  Christ  commits  authority  of  this  kind  aiust 
be  persons  who  know  His  will,  and  desire  to  do  it. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  function  the  Church  may  separate 
a  man  who  resists  its  authority  from  the  Christian  com 
munity  :  "  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  the  Gentile  and  the 
publican."  It  is  assumed  that  the  Church  itself  consists  of 
Christians :  the  man  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  community  of 
unbelievers. 

3.  The  power  of  the  Church   implies    that    the   Church 
consists  of  those  who  are  loyal  to  Christ.    What  the  Church 
binds  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven  ;  what  it  looses  on  earth 
is   loosed  in  heaven.      This    implies  a   union    of  the   most 
intimate   kind    between   the    Church    and    Christ,   in    whom 
the  Church  is  one  with  God.*    The  decisions  of  a  religious 
assembly  whose  members  are  in  revolt  against  God  cannot 
be  invested  with  the  power  attributed  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Church.     If  any  Christian  society  includes  in  its  membership 
those  who  are  not  "in  Christ,"  the  power  attributed  to  the 
Church  must  be  diminished  ;  if  such  persons  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  determine  the  action  of  the  Church,  this  power 
must  disappear  altogether.      Christ's  ideal   Church   consists 
only  of  Christians. 

4.  The  privilege  of  a  Church  consists   in  the  exceptional 
presence    of    Christ  which    is    assured    to   those  who   are 
gathered  together  in  His  name.    But  those  who  have  no  faith 
in  Christ,  no  love  for  Him,  to  whom  He  is  not  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  cannot  be  gathered  together  in 
His  name.    If  such  persons  are  physically  present  in  an  assem 
bly  of  the  Church,  they  are  spiritually  apart  from  the  Church 
as   they  are   spiritually   apart  from   Christ.      To   whatever 

*  This  is  a  fuller  account  of  what  is  meant  by  being  gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Those  who  are  so  gathered  together  are  one  with 
Him. 
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extent  their  judgment  and  action  control  the  Church,  to  that 
same  extent  is  the  Church  brought  under  the  power  of  an 
influence  which  divides  the  members  of  the  Church  both 
from  Christ  and  from  each  other ;  and  they  prevent  the 
Church  from  being  "gathered  together"  in  His  name. 

By  the  institutions  of  Judaism,  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence  was  assured  to  a  consecrated  place ;  by  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the  reality  of  Christ's  presence  is 
assured  to  an  assembly  of  consecrated  persons.* 

(II.)  The  manner  in  which  the  apostolic  churches  were 
formed.  The  earliest  Christian  church — the  church  in  Jeru 
salem — consisted,  at  first,  of  the  apostles  and  of  those  believers 
in  Christ  who  met  with  them  day  after  day,  and  "  with  one 
accord  continued  stedfastly  in  prayer"  during  the  interval 
between  our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven  and  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  There  was  a  multitude  of  persons 
gathered  together,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty."  The  three 
thousand  "who  received  [Peter's]  word"  on  the  day  of  Pen 
tecost  were  baptized,  and  "  added  "  to  the  original  company 
(Acts  ii.  41);  but  they  were  baptized  because  they  be 
lieved  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.f  The  number  went  on  in 
creasing  ;  but  the  new  adherents  of  the  Church  were  persons 
who  received  the  Christian  Gospel:  "the  Lord  added  to 
them  day  by  day  those  that  were  being  saved  "  (Acts  ii.  47). 

(III.)  The  contents  of  the  apostolic  epistles  addressed  to 
Christian  churches. 

\.  The  members  of  these  churches  are  described  as  "saints" 
(Eph.  i.  2),  "called  to  be  saints"  (i  Cor.  i.  2),  "saints  in 
Christ  Jesus"  (Phil.  i.  i),  "called  to  be  Jesus  Christ's" 

*  In  the  later  ages  of  Judaism  there  was  a  glimpse  of  the  blessedness  of 
the  nobler  faith.  See  the  passage  quoted  by  Stier  from  "Pirke  Aboth.," 
£.nte,  p.  32. 

t  The  new  faith  which  they  professed  showed  itself  in  their  new  habits 
and  conduct  (Acts  ii.  42 — 45). 
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(Rom.  i.  6),  "  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Eph.  i.  2),  "  faithful 
brethren  in  Christ"  (Col.  i.  2),  "sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
(i  Cor.  i.  2)  ;  they  are  "beloved  of  God"  (Rom.  i.  6)  ;  they 
are  "in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (i  Thess. 
i.  i);  they  are  "God's  elect,  holy  and  beloved"  (Col.  iii. 
12);  thev  are  "a  temple  of  God"  (i  Cor.  iii.  16),  "the  body 
of  Christ"  (i  Cor.  xii.  27);  being  "many"  they  "are  one 
body  in  Christ,  and  severally  members  one  of  another " 
(Rom.  xii.  5). 

2.  The  Apostle  Paul  gives  thanks  that  the  members  of  these 
churches  have  not  only  believed  in  Christ,  but  are  receiving  the 
great  blessings  of  the  Christian   redemption.      Quotations   in 
support  of  this  are  unnecessary  ;    but  see  Rom.  i.  8  ;   i  Cor. 
i.  4 — 9 ;  Eph.  i.  2,  3  ;  Phil.  i.  3 — 6  ;  Col.  i.  3 — 5  ;  i  Thess.  i. 
2 — 10,  ii.  13 — 16,  iii.  6 — 10  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3 — 5,  ii.  3 — 14. 

3.  The  doctrinal    teaching  of  the   epistles  assumes  that  the- 
societies  to  which  they  are  addressed  have  already  believed  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  T^i?  motives  by  which  the  moral  teaching  of  the  epistles  is 
generally  sustained  would  have  no  force  with  persons  who.  were- 
not  already  Christians.     It  is  meant  for  those  who  acknow 
ledge  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  know  that 
they  have  received  through  Him  the  remission  of  sins  and  a 
new  life  in  God  :  e.g.,  Rom.  xiii.  ii — 17,  xiv.  5 — 8,  xv.  i — 3; 
i  Cor.  vi.  i — 4;  Eph.  iv.  25,  v.  21. 

II. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  alleged  that  the 
early  churches  necessarily  consisted  of  those  who  really  ac 
knowledged  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  who  had  discovered 
in  Him  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Only  such  persons  were 
likely  to  break  with  Judaism  or  with  Paganism,  and  to* 
separate  themselves  from  the  religious  and  social  life  of  their 
country  and  their  age.  But  with  the  growth  of  the  Church  its 
relations  to  the  society  which  surrounded  it  were  changed, 
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and  it  soon  became  impossible  to  limit  its  membership  to  those 
who  could  be  described  as  "  saints,"  or  as  "  faithful  brethren 
in  Christ  Jesus."  In  a  nation  like  our  own,  which  inherits 
the  Christian  traditions  of  many  centuries,  the  old  contrast 
between  the  Church  and  "  the  world"  no  longer  exists,  and 
large  numbers  of  persons  must  necessarily  be  admitted  into 
the  Christian  Church  who  are  Christians  by  education  and  by 
habit,  but  not  by  the  power  of  a  deep  and  serious  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

But  that  the  Christian  Church  should  always  consist  of 
those — and  of  those  only — who  have  personal  faith  in  Christ, 
and  are  personally  loyal  to  Him,  is  apparent  from  the  following 
considerations  : — 

(I.)  Its  distinctive  character  as  a  religious  society. 

1.  It  is   a  society  which  was  founded  by  Christ,  and  in 
which  the  will   of  Christ  is  the  supreme  authority.     Those 
persons  cannot  claim  to  be  received  into  the  Church,  or  to 
remain  in  it,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Christ, 
or  to  whom  His  authority  is  not  supreme. 

2.  It   is    a  Christian   society ;     and    to   whatever  extent 
persons  who  are  not  really  Christians  are  included  in  it,  the 
society  necessarily  ceases  to  be  Christian. 

(II.)  The  purposes  for  which  it  exists. 

As  a  religious  society  it  has  to  make  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  Christian  worship,  for  the  instruction  of  its 
own  members  in  Christian  truth  and  duty,  and  for  the  propa 
gation  of  the  Christian  Gospel  among  those  who  have  not 
yet  received  it. 

If  Christian  Faith  is  not  a  condition  of  membership  of  a 
Christian  church,  the  church  as  a  whole  cannot  be  entrusted 
with  these  responsibilities,  and  it  will  become  necessary  to 
limit  the  control  of  the  worship,  of  the  teaching,  and  of  the 
evangelistic  work  of  the  church  to  its  officers.  Whether  this 
limitation  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  Christ  will  require 
discussion  in  a  later  chapter.  Wherever  the  discipline  of  the 
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Church  is  relaxed,  the  power  of  the  ministry  or  priesthood 
increases.  The  Christian  commonalty  must  lose  their  authority 
unless  the  membership  of  the  Church  is  limited  to  those  who 
have  a  real  personal  faith  in  Christ. 

Further,  if  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Church  is  to  draw 
those  who  are  in  Christ  nearer  to  each  other,  and  so  to  enable 
them  to  value  more  perfectly  "  the  communion  of  saints,"  the 
Church  must  include  only  those  who  are  recognised  by  each 
other  as  "brethren  in  Christ."  There  can  be  no  Christian 
fellowship  between  those  who  are  not  Christians. 

In  a  word,  as  a  distinctively  Christian  society  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Church  exists  are  distinctively  Christian,  and 
this  implies  that  the  members  of  the  Church  are  themselves 
Christians. 

(III.)  The  functions,  powers,  and  prerogatives  of  the  Church- 
as  described  in  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 20  are  necessarily  lost  when 
the  Church  ceases  to  be  a  society  gathered  together  in  His 
name.  An  assembly  that  is  not  one  with  Christ  is  not  the 
kind  of  assembly  in  which  Christ  declares  that  He  is  present, 
and  to  which  He  attributes  such  a  wonderful  authority. 

But  there  is,  in  fact,  no  serious  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  general  proposition  that  only  Christians  should  be 
members  of  a  Christian  church.  No  one  would  contend  that 
a  Mahometan  while  still  retaining  his  old  faith  in  the  Divine 
mission  of  Mahomet,  or  a  Jew  while  still  rejecting  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  an  Atheist  while  still 
disbelieving  in  the  existence  of  God,  should  be  admitted  into 
the  membership  of  a  Christian  church.  If  for  any  purpose 
such  persons  claimed  admission,  the  claim  would  be  rejected 
as  intolerable.  To  concede  it  would  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  with  its  faith,  with  its 
history,  and  with  the  objects  for  which  it  exists.  In  some 
sense  a  man  must  be  a  Christian  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Christian  church. 
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The  only  real  question  at  issue  on  this  point  between 
different  systems  of  church  polity  is  whether  personal  faith 
in  Christ  should  be  made  the  condition  of  church  member 
ship  ;  and  this  resolves  itself  into  a  still  deeper  and  more 
vital  question — whether,  apart  from  personal  faith  in  Christ, 
any  man  can  be  really  a  Christian. 

It  is  of  the  very  substance  of  the  Christian  revelation  that 
such  a  faith  is  of  infinite  spiritual  value.  It  determines  a 
man's  present  relations  to  God  and  his  eternal  destiny.  It 
is  in  answer  to  such  a  faith  that  God  grants  the  remission  of 
sins  and  the  gift  of  a  Divine  life.  Such  a  faith  makes  all  the 
difference  between  those  who  are  "in  Christ"  and  those 
who  are  not ;  between  those  who  are  spiritually  dead  and 
those  who  have  risen  with  Christ,  and  have  passed  already 
into  the  Divine  Kingdom  ;  between  the  wheat  which  is  to  be 
gathered  into  the  garner  of  God  and  the  tares  which  are  to- 
be  "  burned  with  fire."* 


*  In  this  discussion,  which  is  concerning  church  membership,  no  question 
arises  concerning  the  present  relations  to  God  and  the  eternal  destiny  of 
heathen  men  who  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Church,  and  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  never  come.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  consider  the  case  of 
those  who,  in  Christian  countries,  either  as  the  result  of  a  moral  environ 
ment  which  has  been  practically  Pagan  or  of  a  false  presentation  of  the 
Christian  Gospel,  are  absolutely  indifferent  to  Christ  or  in  conscious 
antagonism  to  Him.  Such  persons  will  not  desire  church  membership  ; 
if  in  any  case  they  do,  they  come  under  the  general  rule  that  only  those 
who  are  in  some  sense  Christians  should  be  members  of  Christian 
churches.  Their  condition  is  morally  identical  with  that  of  heathen  men 
who  have  never  been  brought  face  to  face  with  Christ,  and  their  relation 
ship  to  God  must  be  determined  by  the  same  laws.  What  the  New 
Testament  declares  concerning  the  infinite  importance  of  faith  must,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  refer  to  those  to  whom  faith  is  possible.  To 
reject  Christ  is  to  fail  to  discover  in  Him  the  supreme  revelation 
of  the  righteousness  and  love  of  God ;  it  is  to  hear  the  voice  of  God,  and 
not  to  recognise  it,  or  not  to  obey  it ;  it  is  to  see  the  light  of  God,  and  to 
shrink  from  it.  But  Christ  cannot  be  rejected  where  He  is  not  known. 
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In  every  variety  of  awful  and  glorious  description,  in  every 
variety  of  menace  and  of  promise,  the  infinite  contrast 
between  those  who  receive  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God,  the  Sovereign  and  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race, 
and  those  who  reject  Him  is  emphasised  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  energy  with  which  this  contrast  is  affirmed 
cannot  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  quotation  of  "  proof- 
texts,"  though  these  are  numerous,  solemn,  and  decisive. 
It  is  enforced  by  the  whole  contents  of  the  Christian  revela 
tion  ;  by  all  that  Christ  has  made  known  concerning  the 
Divine  ideal  of  human  righteousness,  as  well  as  by  all  that 
He  has  made  known  concerning  the  Divine  ideal  of  human 
blessedness ;  by  all  that  He  has  revealed  concerning  God  and 
concerning  man  in  His  incarnation,  His  teaching,  His 
miracles,  His  death,  His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension  into 
heaven.* 

Those  whom  a  church  receives  into  its  fellowship  it 
acknowledges  as  Christians.  But  if  those  only  are  Christians, 
in  any  deep  and  serious  meaning  of  the  word,  who  have 
personal  faith  in  Christ,  personal  faith  should  be  made  the 
condition  of  church  fellowship. 

*  Nearly  all  this  is  true,  even  if  we  believe  that  the  New  Testament 
teaches  or  permits  a  belief  in  the  ultimate  restoration  of  all  men  to  God. 
As  long  as  a  man  who  knows  enough  of  Christ  to  believe  in  Him  does 
not  believe,  he  is  among  those  who  have  received  neither  the  remission  of 
sins  nor  the  great  gift  of  eternal  life.  Christian  righteousness  is  impossible  to 
him,  and  he  is  in  peril  of  what  Paul  describes  as  "  the  wrath  of  God. "  The 
theory  of  Christian  universalism  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  this  awful 
difference  between  those  who  are  "in  Christ"  and  those  who  are  not ; 
it  simply  affirms  that  at  last,  either  in  this  world  or  in  worlds  unknown, 
the  difference  will  cease ;  but  that  it  will  only  cease  when,  as  the  result 
of  the  Divine  love  revealing  itself  both  in  anger  and  compassion,  the 
authority  of  Christ  is  no  longer  resisted  and  His  grace  no  longer  refused. 
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III. 

The  same  conception  of  the  Church  that  requires  that  only 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  should  be  admitted  into  a 
Christian  church  requires  that  none  who  believe  in  Him, 
should  be  refused  admission. 

(I.)  Christ  founded  the  Church  for  all  that  believe  in  Him. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  account  of  the  Church  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
Church  itself,  to  suggest  that  Christ  required  any  other 
qualification  for  membership  than  faith  in  Himself.  The 
Church  is  His  society,  not  ours.  It  is  a  society  for  His 
brethren — for  all  His  brethren  ;  for  His  friends — for  all  His 
friends.  To  impose  conditions  of  church  membership  that 
exclude  any  of  those  who  are  the  brethren  and  friends  of 
Christ  is  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  He  founded  the 
Church. 

(II.)  Christ  has  made  it  the  duty  of  all  that  believe  in  Him  to 
enter  the  Church.  By  refusing  to  receive  any  of  those  who- 
believe  in  Christ,  a  church  prevents  them  from  fulfilling  an 
obligation  which  Christ  has  imposed  upon  them. 

(III.)  The  blessings  conferred  by  church  fellowship  are  meant  for 
all  that  believe  in  Christ.  If  men  are  the  friends  of  Christ,  we 
do  them  a  cruel  wrong  by  refusing  them  a  place  as  guests  at 
His  table.  If  they  are  the  brethren  of  Christ,  we  inflict  a 
grave  injury  on  their  spiritual  life  by  refusing  to  receive  them. 
with  brotherly  affection  and  confidence.  As  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  intended  for  men  of  all  races  and  all  lands,  and  can 
not  be  deliberately  withheld  from  any  man  without  guilt,  the 
strength,  the  safety,  the  blessedness,  and  whatever  other  bless 
ings  come  from  membership  of  the  Church  are  intended  for  all 
that  have  received  the  Gospel ;  and  to  withhold  these  blessings 
from  any  man  that  acknowledges  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
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and  Saviour  of  men  is  to  violate  the  obligations  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  it  may  even  imperil  his  spiritual  life. 

IV.  A  Christian  society  which  imposes  any  other  conditions  of 
membership  than  faith  in  Christ  is  a  sect,  and  not,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  a  Christian  church.  It  is  a  private  Christian 
club.  It  receives  persons  into  membership,  not  because  they 
are  the  brethren  of  Christ,  but  because  they  are  the  brethren 
of  Christ  professing  certain  religious  opinions  or  observing 
certain  religious  practices.  All  others,",  though  among 
them  there  may  be  many  whom  it  also  acknowledges  to 
be  Christ's  brethren,  it  excludes.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  man  has  faith  in  Christ  and  is  loyal  to  Him ;  he 
must  also  accept  the  opinions  and  observe  the  practices 
which  have  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
persons  by  whom  the  religious  society  has  been  constituted. 
It  is  a  society,  not  for  all  Christians,  but  for  a  particular 
description  of  Christians.  It  is  a  sect — not  a  Church. 

The  polity  of  every  church  has  its  roots  in  its  theology,  in 
its  conceptions  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  Christian  redemption.  Congregationalism, 
in  affirming  that  only  those  who  have  personal  faith  in  Christ 
should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  asserts  in  its 
polity  the  unique  and  infinite  importance  which  is  attributed 
to  personal  faith  by  the  whole  contents  of  the  Christian  Reve 
lation.  But,  if  any  other  qualification  for  church  membership 
is  demanded,  the  force  of  this  testimony  to  the  unique  and 
infinite  importance  of  personal  faith  in  Christ  is  broken. 
Faith  in  Christ  is  the  only  condition  of  the  remission  of  sins 
and  of  eternal  salvation  ;  this  great  truth  is  obscured  if  a 
church  insists  on  anything  besides  faith  in  Christ  as  a  condi 
tion  of  church  membership. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRINCIPLE  IV.-BY  THE  WILL  OF  CHRIST  ALL  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  ARE 
DIRECTLY  RESPONSIBLE  TO  HIM  FOR  MAIN 
TAINING  HIS  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

ASSUMING  that  the  Church,  like  every  other  organised 
society,  must  have  regularly  appointed  officers,  the  question 
to  be  considered  in  this  chapter  is,  whether  the  officers  alone 
are  directly  responsible  to  Christ  for  maintaining  His  supreme 
authority  in  the  Church,  or  whether  the  responsibility — and 
the  direct  responsibility — lies  upon  all  the  members  of  the 
Church. 

According  to  the  will  of  Christ  the  Christian  Church  is  to 
consist  of  Christians  only,  but  no  Christian  is  to  be  refused 
membership.  To  whom  has  Christ  entrusted  the  responsi 
bility  of  giving  effect  to  His  will  ?  Has  He  given  authority 
to  church  officers  to  receive  men  into  the  Church  and  to 
exclude  from  it  ?  or  does  this  authority  belong  to  the  whole 
Church  ? 

On  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  the 
Church  should  have  regularly  appointed  officers,  in  whom  has 
Christ  placed  the  responsibility  of  determining  whether  par 
ticular  persons  have  the  necessary  qualifications  for  office  ? 
If,  as  may  happen,  any  church  officers,  after  their  appoint 
ment,  prove  to  be  incompetent  or  unfaithful,  who  are  to  judge 
of  their  incompetence  or  unfaithfulness  ?  Is  it  the  will  of 
Christ  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  should  elect  and  depose 
its  officers  ?  Or  has  this  power,  with  the  corresponding 
responsibility,  been  vested  in  some  other  authority  ? 
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I. 

To  answer  these  questions  we  have  first  to  examine  the 
place  and  authority  given  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  in  apos 
tolic  times  and  with  apostolic  sanction. 

(I.)  The  Church  as  a  whole  was  responsible  to  Christ  for  the 
election  of  men  to  fill  various  offices  in  the  Church, 

i.  Immediately  after  our  Lord's  ascension  to  heaven, 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  His  disciples  were  gathered 
together  in  Jerusalem.  There  were  women  in  the  assembly 
as  well  as  men.  Peter  reminded  them  that  of  the  twelve 
apostles  one  had  betrayed  Christ  and  had  come  to  a  miser 
able  end.  It  was  necessary  to  fill  his  vacant  office.  "  Of 
the  men  therefore  -with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
went  in  and  went  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  bap 
tism  of  John,  unto  the  day  that  He  was  received  up  from 
us,  of  these  must  one  become  a  witness  with  us  of  His  resur 
rection"  (Acts  i.  21).  The  apostles  had  exceptional  powers 
and  exceptional  responsibilities.  Their  office  was  the  very 
highest  in  the  Christian  Church.  They  were,  in  a  very  special 
sense,  the  representatives  of  Christ  now  that  His  earthly 
ministry  was  over.  Every  one  of  them  had  been  selected  for 
his  position  of  authority  by  Christ  Himself.  If  another 
apostle  was  to  be  appointed  in  the  place  of  Judas,  he,  too, 
must  be  appointed  by  Christ ;  and  nothing  would  have  seemed 
more  natural  or  more  fitting  than  for  the  apostles  themselves,, 
as  the  representatives  of  Christ,  to  select  and  appoint  theii 
colleague. 

But  the  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  whole  company 
of  believers.  The  Church  as  a  whole  was  regarded  as  the 
true  organ  of  the  will  of  Christ,  and  the  Church— not  the 
apostles  alone—"  put  forward  two,  Joseph  called  Barsabbas,. 
who  was  surnamed  Justus,  and  Matthias"  (Acts  i.  23)' 
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Between  these  two  the  Church  could  come  to  no  decision. 
There  was  a  concurrence  of  belief  that  it  was  the  will  of 
Christ  that  one  of  them  should  be  appointed  to  the  powers, 
and  perils,  and  glories  of  the  apostleship  ;  but  which  of  them 
was  elect  of  Christ  the  Church  could  not  determine.  Peter 
and  his  colleagues  did  not  attempt  to  decide  the  question 
-which  the  Church  had  left  undecided.  But  "they  prayed, 
and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
shew  of  these  two  the  one  whom  Thou  hast  chosen,  to  take 
the  place  in  this  ministry  and  apostleship,  from  which  Judas 
fell  away,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.  And  they  gave 
lots  for  them ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias ;  and  he  was 
numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles"  (Acts  i.  24 — 26). 

This  remarkable  narrative  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  place 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  apostles,  belonged  to  the  com 
monalty  of  the  Church.  The  whole  Church  was  called  upon  to 
fleet  an  apostle. 

2.  One  of  the  first  and  most  characteristic  manifestations  of 
xhe  power  of  the  new  faith  was  the  sudden  creation  of  a  fervent 
brotherly  affection  among  all  who  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Christ :  "  Neither  was  there  among  them  any  that  lacked  : 
for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them, 
and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold,  and  laid 
them  at  the  apostles'  feet :  and  distribution  was  made  unto 
each,  according  as  any  one  had  need  "  (Acts  iv.  34,  35).  In 
those  early  days  the  Church  was  a  great  charitable  organisa 
tion.  No  Christian  man  was  suffered  to  be  in  want  while  his 
Christian  brethren  were  able  to  relieve  him.  The  wealth  of  one 
was  the  wealth  of  all ;  for  "  not  one  of  them  said  that  aught  of 
the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  ;  but  they  had  all 
things  common"  (Acts  iv.  32).  The  homeless  were  lodged  ; 
the  naked  clothed  ;  the  hungry  fed.  For  the  poor  widows  of 
the  Church  there  seems  to  have  been  a  common  table  every 
•day. 

At  first  the  whole  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  Church 
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was  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  At  least,  they  were  respon 
sible  for  it ;  though  they  must  have  entrusted  many  of  the 
details  to  other  hands.  But  "when  the  number  of  the 
disciples  was  multiplying,"  the  financial  and  charitable  organi 
sation  of  the  Church  broke  down.  Some  of  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  complained  that  the  Hellenistic  widows  "  were  neglected 
in  the  daily  ministration."  The  apostles  might  have  trans 
ferred  to  persons  of  their  own  selection  and  appointment  the 
duties  which  they  were  now  unable  to  discharge.  But  they 
took  another  course.  They  "  called  the  multitude  of  the 
disciples  unto  them,  and  said,  It  is  not  fit  that  we  should 
forsake  the  Word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Look  ye  out 
therefore,  brethren,  from  among  you  seven  men  of  good 
report,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom,  whom  we  may 
appoint  over  this  business.  .  .  .  And  the  saying  pleased 
the  whole  multitude:  and  they  chose"  seven  men,  "whom 
they  set  before  the  apostles  :  and  when  they  had  prayed,  they 
laid  their  hands  on  them." 

As  the  whole  Church  had  elected  an  apostle,  so  now  the 
•whole  Church  elected  the  men  who  were  to  administer  the  charily 
of  the  Church. 

3.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  "elders,"  "bishops,"  or 
"  pastors "  of  the  apostolic  churches  were  elected  to  office 
there  is  no  record  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  statement  of  Luke  in  Acts  xiii.  24,  "And  when  they 
[Paul  and  Barnabas]  had  appointed  for  them  elders  in 
every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended 
them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  had  believed,"  throws  no 
light  on  the  question,  How  were  the  elders  elected  ? 

Paul  and  Barnabas  were  on  their  way  back  to  Antioch  at 
the  close  of  Paul's  first  missionary  journey,  and  they  were 
visiting  the  cities  in  which  they  had  preached  the  Gospel 
and  formed  churches  a  few  months  before.  On  their  first 
visit  these  churches  were  very  imperfectly  organised.  For 
several  weeks,  perhaps  for  several  months,  groups  of  Chris- 
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tian  converts — true  churches — were  probably  meeting  every 
Lord's-day  for  Christian  worship  and  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  with  no  regularly  appointed  ministers. 
But  it  would  have  been  perilous  to  leave  them  any  longer 
without  a  firmer  organisation,  and  therefore,  when  Paul  and 
Barnabas  visited  them  a  second  time,  they  "  appointed  .  .  . 
elders  in  every  church."  The  persons  invested  with  office 
may  have  been  chosen  by  the  churches  themselves ;  they 
rr.ay  have  been  chosen  by  Paul  and  Barnabas.  All  that  Luke 
tells  us  is  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  appointed "  them  to 
office. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  in  the  selection  of  the  men 
who  were  to  be  invested  with  official  responsibilities,  the 
judgment  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  would  have  great  weigh . ; 
but,  considering  the  place  and  function  of  the  commonalty 
of  the  church  in  apostolic  times,  it  is  equally  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  office  were  in 
every  case  appointed  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
church. 

From  the  epistle  written  by  Clement  of  Rome,  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  towards  the 
close  of  the  first  century  (about  A.D.  95),  it  is  clear  that  in 
apostolic  times  the  whole  church  not  only  concurred  in  the 
appointment  of  its  elders,  but  had  the  power  to  depose  them. 
The  Corinthian  Church  was  rent  with  strife,  as  it  had  been 
forty  years  earlier.  "  A  few  head-strong  and  self-willed  per 
sons"  had  raised  what  is  described  as  a  "  detestable  and 
unholy  sedition  "  against  some  of  the  "elders"  of  the  church. 
Clement  tells  the  Corinthian  Christians  that  to  remove  from 
office  elders  who  had  been  properly  appointed,  whose  character 
was  without  stain,  and  who  had  discharged  their  official  duties 
faithfully,  was  a  sin. 

"Those,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by  them  [the 
apostles],  or  afterward  by  other  men  of  repute,  wiih  the 
consent  of  the  whole  church,  and  have  ministered  unblamc- 
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ably  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  lowliness  of  mind,  peace 
fully  and  with  all  modesty,  and  for  a  long  time  have  borne 
a  good  report  with  all — these  men  we  consider  to  be 
unjustly  thrust  out  from  their  ministration.  .  .  .  Blessed 
are  those  presbyters  who  have  gone  before,  seeing  that  their 
departure  was  fruitful  and  ripe  ;  for  they  have  no  fear  lest  any 
one  should  remove  them  from  their  appointed  place.  For  W3 
see  that  ye  have  displaced  certain  persons,  though  they  were 
living  honourably,  from  the  ministration  which  they  kept 
blamelessly."* 

The  testimony  of  Clement's  letter  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  whole  Church  in  apostolic  times  is  remarkable  aid 
conclusive.  Some  of  the  Corinthian  elders  appointed  by  the 
apostles  had  died ;  others  were  still  living  ;f  but  not  even 
their  apostolic  appointment  could  shelter  them  from  deposi 
tion  by  the  Church.  Clement  is  very  strenuous  in  maintaining 
that  reverence  and  submission  are  due  to  the  presbyters ;  he 
denounces  in  unmeasured  language  the  conduct  of  the  men  who 
led  the  "  sedition  ;  "  he  condemns  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
as  "utterly  shameful."  If  the  Corinthian  Church  had  asserted 
powers  which  other  churches  did  not  claim,  or  which  the 
apostles  had  not  recognised,  Clement  would  have  known  it ; 
but  from  the  beginning  of  the  letter  to  the  end  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  in  deposing  its  ministers — even  if  the  apostles 
had  appointed  them — the  Church  had  exceeded  the  limits  of 
its  authority.  The  power  of  the  commonalty  of  the  Church 
to  remove  ministers  from  office  is  implicitly  acknowledged, 
though  in  the  particular  instance  the  use  of  the  power  is 
declared  to  be  sinful.  And  as  the  Church  had  power  to 


*  Dr.  Lightfoot's  translation,  "  S.  Clement  of  Rome,"  Appendix,  p.  369. 
The  phrase  "with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church"  appears  to  refer 
both  to  the  elders  who  were  appointed  by  the  apostles  themselves  and  to 
•those  who  were  appointed  "  afterward  by  other  men  of  repute." 

t  Dr.  Lightfoot's  "S.  Clement  of  Rome."    See  Notes  to  Text,  p.  137. 
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depose  its  "elders"   its  "consent"  was  necessary  to  their 
appointment. 

(II.)  The  Church  as  a  whole  was  responsible'to  Christ  for  the 
exercise  of  church  discipline. 

1.  The  power  of  discipline  was  entrusted  to  the  Church 
by  our  Lord  Himself  in  the  words  recorded  in  Matt,  xviii. 
15 — 20.     To  separate  a  man  from  the  Christian  community  is 
to  inflict  upon  him  a  penalty  of  awful  magnitude.     It  is  to 
exclude  him  from  the  assembly  in  which  Christ  Himself  is 
present,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  Divine  aids  to  right 
eousness  which  are  assured  to  the  communion  of  saints.    The 
excluded  man  is  a  Christian  "brother"  no  longer;  he  passes 
out  from  the  light  of  the  Church  into  the  darkness  of  the 
world   that   lies   around    it.      Henceforth,    and    till    he    is 
restored,    he   is   to   the    Church    "as   the    Gentile   and   the 
publican."     The  act  of  the  visible  Church  would  have  no 
real  effect  on  the  invisible  relations  of  the  man  to  God,  and 
to  the  Divine  Kingdom,  if  it  were  not  sustained  by  the  Divine 
authority ;  but  when  a  Church  is  really  gathered  together  in 
Christ's  name,  when  it  is  of  one  mind  with  Him  who  is  pre 
sent  in  the  assembly,  the  act  of  the  Church  is  the  act  of 
Christ,  and  what  is  bound  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  and 
what  is  loosed  on  earth  is  loosed  in  heaven. 

This  august  power  of  representing  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  authority  of  Christ  is  not  entrusted  to  church  officers,  but 
to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

2.  The  power  of  discipline  was  exercised  by  the  whole 
Church  in  apostolic  times. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church  had  been 
guilty  of  flagrant  immorality — immorality  so  flagrant  that  it 
was  not  tolerated  by  the  moral  sense  of  heathen  men.  The 
church,  "  puffed  up  "  with  a  conceit  of  its  spiritual  knowledge 
and  of  its  brilliant  spiritual  gifts,  had  been  indifferent  to  the 
moral  offence.  It  was  too  excited  by  "  visions."  "  tongues," 
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and  "revelations,"  by  the  "wisdom"  and  perhaps  by  the 
eloquence*  of  its  teachers,  to  care  about  plain  questions  of 
morality.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthian  Christians  that  the  sin 
of  which  one  of  them  had  been  guilty  ought  to  have  humbled 
their  pride  and  changed  their  excited  self-complacency 
into  sorrow.  "  Ye  are  puffed  up,  and  did  not  rather  mourn, 
that  he  that  had  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from 
among  you  "  (i  Cor.  v.  2).  The  man  ought  to  have  been 
dealt  with  as  soon  as  he  committed  the  offence.  As  for 
Paul,  his  mind  was  made  up,  he  was  clear  as  to  what  their 
duty  was,  and  he  was  ready  to  share  the  responsibility  of 
excluding  the  man  from  the  church.  "  I  verily,  being 
absent  in  body  but  present  in  spirit,  have  already,  as 
though  I  were  present,  judged  him  that  hath  so  wrought  this 
thing,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  ye  being  gathered 
together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  to 
deliver  such  a  one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Your  glorying  is  not  good.  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump  ?  Purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that 
ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  even  as  ye  are  unleavened.  For 
our  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even  Christ "  (i  Cor.  v. 

3-8). 

The  points  which  deserve  consideration  are  these : — 
(a)  Paul  condemns  the  church  for  having  neglected  its 
duty.  It  ought  to  have  removed  the  wrongdoer  from  the 
Christian  community  without  waiting  for  any  rebuke  from 
him  (i  Cor.  v.  2).  His  condemnation  falls,  not  on  the 
officers  of  the  church,  but  on  the  church  itself — "  the 
church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,"  which  he  describes  as 
consisting  of  "  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus, 

*  Some  of  the  Corinthians  said  of  Paul,  "His  letters  are  weighty  and 
strong,  but  his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and  his  speech  of  no  account  " 
(2  Cor.  x.  10).  There  is  another  suggestion  of  the  value  which  the 
Corinthians  attached  to  eloquence  in  2  Cor.  xi.  6 :  "  Though  I  be  rude  in 
speech,  yet  am  I  not  in  knowledge." 
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called  to  be  saints  "  (i  Cor.  i.  2).  There  is  no  specific  con 
demnation  of  the  bishops  or  elders  of  the  church ;  it  was 
the  church  as  a  whole  that  was  "  puffed  up  "  with  the  pride 
which  made  it  careless  about  morals,  and  therefore  negligent 
of  discipline. 

(£)  It  is  to  the  church-  as  a  whole — not  to  its  officers 
specially — that  he  addresses  the  charge,  "  Purge  out  the  old 
leaven"  (i  Cor.  v.  7) ;  and  it  is  to  the  church  as  a  whole  that 
Paul  attributes  the  authority  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
moral  conduct  of  members  of  the  church,  and  to  exclude 
those  who  were  guilty  of  immorality.  Neither  he  nor  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  judging  men  who  were  not  in 
communion  with  the  church  ;  but  for  judging  those  who  were 
in  communion  both  he  and  they  were  responsible.  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  judging  them  that  are  without  ?  Do  not 
ye  judge  them  that  are  within,  whereas  them  that  are  without 
God  judgeth  ?  Put  away  the  wicked  man  from  among  your 
selves." 

(c}  Paul  does  not  on  his  own  authority  exclude  the  wrong 
doer  from  the  church.  He  tells  the  Corinthian  Christians 
their  duty.  He  says  that  when  they  are  "  gathered  together" 
he  himself  will  be  present  with  them  in  spirit,  and  will 
unite  with  them  in  the  act  of  exclusion  ;  but  the  act  is  to 
be  theirs  (i  Cor.  v.  3 — 6).  It  is  after  the  remarkable 
passage  in  which  Paul  declares  his  own  judgment  that  he 
charges  the  church  to  "  put  away  the  wicked  man "  from 
their  communion. 

(d)  The  man  was  actually  excluded  from  the  church  by 
the  church  itself.* 

*  This  is  the  common  opinion ;  but  Paul's  manner  of  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  church  (2  Cor.  ii.  I — u)  certainly  contains  some  ground  for 
the  hypothesis  that  the  church  did  not  fully  carry  out  the  Apostle's 
directions,  and  that  he  recognised  and  acknowledged  its  right  to  adopt  a 
more  merciful  course  than  he  himself  had  thought  necessary.  Some 
"  punishment  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  6),  however,  was  inflicted ;  and  it  was  inflicted 
by  the  majority — a  minority  offering  resistance. 
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(e]  The  exclusion  made  him  penitent,  and  the  Apostle 
believed  that  he  might  be  safely  restored  to  communion. 
"  Sufficient  to  such  a  one  is  this  punishment,  which  was 
inflicted  by  the  many,"  or,  as  the  Revisers  have  given  it  in 
the  margin,  "  by  the  more"  (2  Cor.  ii.  6).  The  exclusion  was 
not  the  act  of  Paul,  which  the  church  had  only  to  accept  and 
to  register ;  nor  was  it  the  act  of  the  officers  of  the  church, 
which  the  church  had  only  to  approve ;  it  was  the  act  of 
"  the  many"  or  of  "the  majority" — that  is,  it  was  the  act  of 
the  majority  of  the  church  itself,  'and  not  merely  of  its 
representatives  or  rulers. 

(/)  And  it  was  the  church  as  a  whole  that  was  to  restore  the 
penitent  to  fellowship.  Paul  recommends  that,  as  the  church 
had  punished  the  sin,  the  church  should  now  remit  it.  They 
were  to  "  forgive  him  and  comfort  him."  With  affectionate 
•earnestness  the  Apostle  says,  "  I  beseech  you  to  confirm 
your  love  towards  him  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  8) ;  the  sin  was  to  be 
forgotten,  and  the  penitent  to  be  received  back  with  hearty 
affection  and  confidence.  As  Paul  had  united  with  the 
church  in  inflicting  the  punishment,  he  unites  with  the  church 
in  removing  it :  "  To  whom  ye  forgive  anything,  I  forgive 
also  "  (2  Cor.  ii.  9). 

From  first  to  last  the  church  as  a  whole  is  made  respon 
sible  for  the  exercise  of  discipline.*  ,  . 

II. 

Why  should  the  responsibilities  imposed  on  the  com 
monalty  of  Christian  churches  in  apostolic  times  be  with 
drawn  ? 

The  members  of  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles  had 
been  recently  converted,  either  from  Judaism  or  from  Pagan 
ism.  Their  knowledge  of  Christian  truth  must  have  been  most 
rudimentary.  They  inherited  no  Christian  traditions.  Fora 

*  See  NOTE  I.  at  end  of  chapter. 
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time  they  had  no  Christian  literature.  Even  their  "  bishops," 
"  elders,"  and  "  leaders  "  or  "  rulers  "  were  without  the  saga 
city  which  is  disciplined  by  a  long  experience  of  church  life. 
Nothing  would  have  seemed  more  natural  than  to  have  created 
a  strong  centralised  system  of  ecclesiastical  government  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  apostles  themselves.  Had  the 
apostles  selected  and  appointed  all  the  officers  of  the  churches, 
and  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  removing  them,  this 
would  have  been  natural.  Had  they  entrusted  to  church 
officers  of  their  own  selection  the  administration  of  dis 
cipline,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  deal 
ing  with  cases  of  exceptional  difficulty  or  of  interfering 
authoritatively  in  cases  in  which  the  subordinate  rulers  of  the 
church  had  not  acted  with  sufficient  vigour,  or  had  acted 
unjustly  or  unwisely — this,  too,  would  have  been  natural. 

If  the  apostles  had  exerted  this  authority,  no  conclusive 
argument  could  have  been  drawn  from  their  example  in 
support  of  any  system  of  polity  which  in  later  times  withheld 
responsibility  and  power  from  the  Christian  commonalty.  The 
imperfect  development  of  Christian  life  and  Christian  know 
ledge  in  the  primitive  churches,  and  the  unique  position  of  the 
apostles,  might  have  justified,  and  even  required,  the  asser 
tion  of  apostolic  supremacy ;  and  it  would  have  been  open 
to  us  to  contend  that  when  the  apostles  had  passed  away, 
and  the  churches  had  acquired  greater  maturity  of  Christian 
character  and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  it  was  fitting  that  their  responsibilities 
and  powers  should  be  enlarged. 

But  in  the  judgment  of  the  apostles  it  was  necessary  that, 
at  whatever  risks,  the  polity  of  the  churches  should  be  built, 
from  the  very  first,  on  the  eternal  principles  and  facts  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  It  belongs  to  the  very  substance  of  the 
Gospel  that  all  who  believe  in  Christ  are  made  one  with 
Him,  share  His  life,  and  receive  the  illumination  of  His 
spirit.  Not  the  apostles  alone,  but  the  most  recent  convert 
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from  Judaism  and  from  Paganism,  were  branches  in  the 
True  Vine  and  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  con 
verts  from  Judaism  might  as  yet  know  very  little  of  the 
large  spiritual  freedom  of  the  new  Faith,  might  cling  to 
the  observances  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  obedience  to  God,  might  regard  all  Gentiles — even 
those  who  had  received  the  Christian  Gospel — with  very 
much  of  the  old  Jewish  contempt,  and  might  shrink  from 
contact  with  them  ;  the  traditions  of  fifteen  centuries  might 
in  many  ways  repress  and  impair  the  energy  of  their  new 
life  ;  but  still  they  were  "  in  Christ."  The  converts  from 
Paganism,  like  some  of  those  in  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
might  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Christian  Faith  by  opinions 
derived  from  Pagan  speculation,  and  might  even  deny  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead — one  of  the  great  promises  of  the 
Christian  Gospel ;  or,  like  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus,  they  might  need  to  be  warned  against 
the  grossest  and  most  shameful  vices  ;  but  still  they  were  "  in 
Christ."  And  this  wonderful  fact  could  not  be  disregarded 
in  the  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Christ  is  the  true  Lord  of  the  Church,  and  His  authority  is 
to  be  exerted  through  the  concurrent  action  of  all  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Church,  because,  according  to  the  Christian  ideal, 
all  the  members  of  the  Church  are  one  with  Him.  It  is  not 
only  the  officers  of  the  Church  that  are  in  Him,  but  the 
commonalty  of  the  Church  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  through  the 
commonalty  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  its  officers,  that  He 
maintains  His  authority  and  gives  effect  to  His  will.  The  great 
contention  of  Congregationalism  is  not  that  every  Christian 
man  has  a  right  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church, 
but  that  every  Christian  man  is  directly  responsible  to  Christ 
for  securing  in  the  discipline,  doctrine,  and  worship  of  the 
Church  the  supremacy  of  its  Divine  Founder  and  Lord.  This 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  wonderful  union  between  Christ 
and  all  who  are  restored  to  God  through  Him.  He  is  the 
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life  of  their  life.  He  reveals  Himself  through  them.  The 
right  of  all  church  members  to  take  part  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  is  an  inference ;  they  cannot  discharge  their 
responsibility  unless  the  right  is  conceded. 

There  is  another  characteristic  element  of  the  Christian 
revelation  which  is  expressed  in  the  polity  of  the  apostolic 
churches.  All  that  believe  in  Christ  are  brethren,  and  the 
Church  is  "  the  household  of  faith."  Whatever  transient  dis 
tinctions  may  divide  them  elsewhere,  in  the  Church  Christian 
men  are  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  heirs  of  immortal  righteous 
ness  and  glory.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  Church  to 
realise  the  ideal  of  Christian  brotherhood;  and  this  ideal 
would  have  been  obscured,  and  one  of  the  chief  ends  for 
which  the  Church  existed  would  have  been  defeated,  if  the 
apostles  had  not  entrusted  the  government  of  the  Church  to 
the  whole  Christian  community.  The  poorest  and  most 
miserable  men,  when  they  were  received  into  the  Christian 
Church,  were  assured  that  they  were  the  "brethren"  of 
Christ  and  the  brethren  of  all  -who  were  in  the  Church 
before  them.  The  assurance  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
that  all  the  members  of  this  new  and  wonderful  society 
shared  common  responsibilities.  There  were  differences  of 
function,  but  there  was  equality  of  rights. 

The  dangers  of  this  polity  in  apostolic  times  were  enor 
mous,  and  they  are  vividly  illustrated  by  the  schisms  and 
party-spirit  which  broke  up  the  ideal  unity  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  ;  by  the  disorders  which  destroyed  the  solemnity  ol 
its  assemblies  for  worship ;  by  its  passion  for  rhetorical 
display  in  its  teachers,  and  its  indifference  to  the  graver  and 
nobler  elements  which  give  real  value  to  all  religious  instruc 
tion  ;  by  its  delight  in  adventurous  speculation,  and  its  want 
of  care  for  common  morality.  In  our  own  times,  and  in  our 
own  country,  the  dangers,  though  infinitely  less  serious,  have 
not  disappeared.  But  if  the  apostles  had  the  courage  to 
accept  the  ideal  polity  when  its  perils  were  greatest,  we 
ought  not  to  decline  to  accept  it  now. 
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Congregationalism  is  an  attempt  to  assert  the  great  truth 
that  all  Christian  men  are  brethren.  It  is  also  an  attempt  to 
assert  the  truth  that  all  Christian  men  are  really  "  in  Christ," 
and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  Church  is  the  organ  of  His 
will.  It  is  a  translation  into  polity  of  Christ's  own  account 
of  the  relations  between  Himself  and  His  disciples  in  the 
parable  of  the  Vine  and  the  branches 


NOTE  I. — THE  CHURCH  AT  CORINTH. — The  argument 
for  Congregationalism  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
church  at  Corinth  was  required  to  exercise  discipline  is 
met  by  the  suggestion  that  we  are  not  sure  that  the  church 
at  Corinth  had  any  regularly  appointed  officers  when  Paul's 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  written. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  bishops  and 
deacons  in  the  salutation  of  either  epistle.  But  from  this 
omission  nothing  can  be  concluded.  There  is  the  same 
omission  in  the  salutations  of  the  two  epistles  to  the  church 
at  Thessalonica,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  church  had  its 
regularly  appointed  officers,  for  Paul  writes:  "We  beseech 
you,  brethren,  to  know  them  that  labour  among  you,  and 
are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you  ;  and  to  esteem 
them  exceeding  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake  "(i  Thess. 
v.  13).  If  it  is  said  that  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  there 
is  no  recognition  at  all  of  church  officers,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  And  this 
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omission  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Paul  had  heard 
that  there  were  "disorderly"  persons  in  the  church — men 
that  would  not  work,  "busybodies."  The  church  is  exhorted 
to  "  have  no  company "  with  men  of  this  kind,  and  to 
"  admonish  "  them.  But  no  special  charge  is  given  to  the 
church  officers  to  deal  with  them. 

In  writing  to  the  "churches  of  Galatia"  Paul  does  not 
separate  the  commonalty  of  the  churches  from  the  officers  of 
the  churches  ;  he  addresses  them  together ;  and  the  only 
reference  to  church  officers  is  in  the  exhortation,  "  Let  him 
that  is  taught  in  the  word  communicate  unto  him  that 
teacheth  in  all  good  things  "  (Gal.  vi.  6).  In  writing  to  the 
"  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus  "  there  is  no  special  salu 
tation  for  the  "  elders  "  or  "  bishops,"  and  yet  we  know 
there  were  "elders"  or  "bishops"  in  the  city  long  before 
the  epistle  was  written.  Nor  is  there  any  reference  to  the 
Ephesian  elders  in  the  course  of  the  epistle  itself;  the  only 
reference  to  church  officers  is  of  a  general  kind  (chap.  iv.  n). 

Nor  are  "  the  bishops  and  deacons "  specially  named  in 
the  salutation  to  the  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ 
which  are  at  Colosse,"  but  in  the  body  of  the  epistle  there 
are  the  remarkable  words — often  quoted  in  early  "  Brownist  " 
pamphlets  to  show  that  a  church  has  the  right  to  admonish 
its  pastor — "  Say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry 
which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it " 
(Col.  iv.  17).  Archippus,  however,  was  probably  minister  of 
the  church  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Laodicea,  and 
perhaps  the  writers  of  "  Brownist "  pamphlets  would  have 
said  that  this  makes  the  words  only  the  more  remarkable. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  the  only  one  in  which 
Paul  begins  by  saluting  "  the  bishops  and  deacons  "  separ 
ately  from  the  saints.  The  omission  in  the  salutations  to 
the  church  at  Corinth  of  any  recognition  of  the  church 
officers  is  therefore  not  remarkable.  To  have  recognised 
them  in  the  salutation  would  have  been  contrary  to  Paul's 
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usual  manner.  We  have  to  ask  why  he  recognised  them  in 
the  salutation  to  the  church  at  Philippi — not  why  he  omitted 
to  recognise  them  in  the  salutation  to  the  church  at  Corinth. 
The  modern  distinction  between  "clergy"  and  "laity"  did 
not  exist. 

It  seems  extremely  improbable  that  a  church  like  that  at 
Corinth,  which  was  evidently  of  considerable  size  and  had 
been  founded  for  a  considerable  time,  should  have  been 
without  "  elders  "  or  "  bishops."  In  Lystra,  Iconium,  the 
Pisidian  Antioch,  and  the  other  cities  in  that  district,"  elders  " 
were  appointed  a  few  months  after  the  first  converts  had  been 
gathered  (Acts  xiv.  21 — 23).  A  very  much  longer  interval 
separates  even  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Corinthian  church.  Paul  spent  a  year  and 
a-half  at  Corinth  on  his  first  visit  (Acts  xviii.  n).  From 
Corinth  he  sailed  for  Syria,  and  spent  some  time  at  Antioch ; 
afterwards  he  went  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  "  stablishing 
all  the  disciples  "  (Acts  xviii.  18 — 23).  Then  he  came  down  to 
Ephesus,  where  he  remained  three  years  (Acts  xx.  31) ;  and  it 
was  apparently  towards  the  close  of  his  stay  in  Ephesus  that 
he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  "to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xvi.  8). 
Four  or  five  years  must  have  passed  since  Paul  left  Corinth. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  during  all  this  time  the  church 
was  without  officers. 

Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin 
thians  does  not  contain  allusions  to  the  officers  of  the  church. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  "  elders"  or  "  bishops"  themselves 
were  leaders  of  the  rival  factions  ?  May  not  this  have  been 
Paul's  reason  for  transferring  to  himself  and  Apollos  "  in  a 
figure  "  his  account  of  the  true  position  of  the  "  ministers  of 
Christ  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God"?  Perhaps, 
with  his  fine  sense  of  courtesy,  he  was  anxious  not  to  pro 
nounce  a  direct  condemnation  on  the  rulers  of  the  Corinthian 
church ;  and  therefore  he  speaks  of  his  own  position  and 
the  position  of  Apollos  rather  than  of  theirs.  He  and  Apollos 
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are  "  ministers,"  "  stewards,"  and  "  it  is  required  in  stewards 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful."  His  own  judgment  of  himself, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  no  unfaithfulness,  was  nothing ; 
the  Lord  is  the  true  Judge.  He  was  speaking  of  himself  and 
of  Apollos,  but  he  was  thinking  of  his  brethren  in  Corinth. 
Is  there  not  much  greater  force  in  the  passage  if  we  suppose 
that  it  was  intended  to  rebuke  the  unfaithfulness  of  regularly 
appointed  church  officers  rather  than  the  factiousness  of 
unofficial  persons  ? 

Finally.  Paul  had  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth,  who,  he  says 
"  shall  put  you  in  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in 
Christ,  even  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  every  church"  (i  Cor. 
iv.  17).  He  occupied  a  position  very  similar  to  that  of  Titus, 
whom  Paul  entrusted  with  the  work  of  completing  the  organi 
sation  of  churches  which  were  without  office-bearers  (Tit. 
i.  5).  Had  the  church  at  Corinth  been  without  elders  it 
seems  likely  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  visit  of 
Timothy,  especially  after  all  the  disorder  from  which  the 
church  had  suffered,  would  have  been  to  "appoint"  them. 
But  throughout  the  epistle  there  is  nothing  said  about  the 
appointment  of  such  officers ;  they  had  probably  been 
appointed  long  before. 

As  a  mere  question  of  polemics,  it  might  be  in  the  interest 
of  Congregationalism  to  contend  that  the  church  at  Corinth  was1 
left  for  four  or  five  years  without  any  "elders"  or  "bishops." 
The  responsibilities  of  the  commonalty  of  the  church,  even 
where  church  officers  exist,  are  sufficiently  illustrated  without 
any  appeal  to  this  case  of  discipline  in  the  church  at  Corinth  ; 
and  if  it  is  contended  that  for  four  or  five  years,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Paul,  the  church  had  been  meeting  for  worship 
and  Christian  instruction,  and  had  been  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper,  without  officers  of  any  kind,  this  is  a  final 
answer  to  the  claims  of  sacerdotalism.  During  four  or  five 
years,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  there  was  no  "  priest "  in 
the  Church  at  Corinth  to  consecrate  the  bread  and  the; 

5  * 
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wine,  no  "  priest "  to  receive  confession  and  to  pronounce 
absolution. 

NOTE  II. — THE  WORD  "APPOINT." — Calvin,  Beza,  Erasmus, 
Owen,  Doddridge,  Coleman,  and  others  have  contended  that 
Acts  xiv.  23  gives  direct  support  to  popular  election.*  To 
these  may  be  added  one  of  the  very  highest  recent  exegetical 
authorities — Meyer — who,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts, 
in  loc.,  insists  that  the  word  used  by  Luke  (xetpoTov^o-arres) 
shows  that  the  elders  were  chosen  by  popular  suffrage :  "  Paul 
and  Barnabas  chose  by  vote  presbyters  for  them — i.e.,  they 
conducted  their  selection  by  vote  in  the  churches."  But  Dr. 
Davidson  is,  in  my  judgment,  clearly  in  the  right  in  rejecting 
this  interpretation  of  the  passage. 

Dr.  Hatch,  in  his  article  on  ordination  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Christian  Antiquities,"  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
use  of  xetpoTovetv:  "Its  meaning  was  originally  'to  elect,' 
but  it  came  afterwards  to  mean,  even  in  classical  Greek, 
simply  '  to  appoint  to  office,'  without  itself  indicating  the 
particular  mode  of  appointment.  That  the  latter  was  its 
ordinary  meaning  in  Hellenistic  Greek,  and,  consequently, 
in  the  first  ages  of  Church  history,  is  clear  from  a  large 
number  of  instances — e.g.,  in  Josephus  it  is  used  of  the 
appointment  of  David  as  king  by  God  ;  of  the  appointment 
of  Jonathan  as  high-priest  by  Alexander  ;  in  Philo  it  is  used 
of  the  appointment  of  Joseph  as  governor  by  Pharaoh,"  &c. 

No  instance  is  given  in  which  the  word  means  "  to  conduct 
an  election,"  and  this  meaning  must  be  assigned  to  it  in  Acts 
xiv.  23  if  the  passage  is  to  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  election 
of  elders  by  popular  suffrage.  Paul  and  Barnabas  appointed  the 
•elders  ;  how  they  were  elected  Luke  does  not  tell  us. 

*  Davidson's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  Isew  Testament,"  p.  158. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRINCIPLE  V.— BY  THE  WILL  OF  CHRIST  EVERY 
SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIANS  ORGANISED  FOR 
CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP,  INSTRUCTION,  AND 
FELLOWSHIP  IS  A  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  AND 
IS  INDEPENDENT  OF  EXTERNAL  CONTROL. 

THIS  is  an  immediate  inference  from  the  principle  illustrated 
in  the  previous  chapter.  In  strict  accuracy  it  might  be 
described  as  the  statement  of  that  principle  in  another  form. 
In  a  Congregational  Church  the  "  congregation  of  the  faith 
ful," — all  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church  are  directly 
responsible  to  Christ  for  the  maintenance  of  His  authority  in 
the  Church  ;  they  elect  their  own  officers,  regulate  their  own 
worship,  determine  what  persons  shall  be  received  into  their 
fellowship,  and  what  persons  shall  be  excluded  from  it.  Such 
a  Church  must  also  be  Independent — must  be  free  from  the 
interference  of  any  authority  external  to  itself,  and  it  must 
not  be  too  large  for  all  its  members  to  meet  regularly  to  fulfil 
the  trust  which  they  have  received  from  Christ.  Congre 
gationalism  is  impossible  without  Independency. 

I. 

The  apostolic  churches  were  Independent  churches  as  well 
as  Congregational  churches ;  they  were  Independent  churches 
because  they  were  Congregational  churches. 

(I.)  There  is  not  a  single  case  in  the  Neiv  Testament  in  which  a 
Christian  assembly  acknowledges,  or  is  required  to  acknowledge,  atty 
ecclesiastical  authority  external  to  itself. 

The  church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  i,  xiv.  27)  was  founded' 
by  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi.  19 — 21); 
but  when  it  originated  the  first  great  movement  for  preaching, 
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the  Gospel  throughout  the  Pagan  world  it  acted  independ 
ently.  This  movement  was  one  of  critical  importance.  It 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
But  the  church  at  Antioch  sent  out  Paul  and  Barnabas 
without  asking  any  authority  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem — 
without  even  consulting  it.  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  re 
turned  from  their  missionary  journey  it  was  to  the  church  at 
Antioch  that  they  "  rehearsed  all  things  that  God  had  done 
with  them,  and  how  He  had  opened  a  door  of  faith  to  the 
Gentiles"  (Acts  xiv.  27). 

This  independent  action  was  taken  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Christ ;  for  it  was  at  Antioch — not  at  Jerusalem — 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  "Separate  Me  Barnabas  and 
.Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  appointed  them" 
(Acts  xiii.  ^].  If  the  church  at  Antioch  had  been  under 
the  control  of  any  ecclesiastical  authority  external  to  itself, 
this  was  precisely  one  of  those  moments  in  which  the  church 
would  have  been  required  to  recognise  that  authority.  But 
it  stood  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ,  and  was  free 
from  all  control  but  His.  Its  independent  action  was  sanc 
tioned — was  commanded — by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself. 

The  church  at  Corinth  was  broken  up  into  parties.  Some 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead — one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Gospel.  The  church 
generally  was  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  Christian  morality, 
and  permitted  one  of  its  members  to  live  in  gross  sin.  It  is 
clear  from  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  that  there  was 
no  authority  outside  the  church  itself  that  was  responsible 
for  reconciling  its  schisms,  for  correcting  its  grave  doctrinal 
errors,  for  removing  from  it  any  member  whose  moral 
conduct  was  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  Christ.  Had  such 
an  authority  existed,  the  condition  of  the  church  was  so  bad 
as  to  call  for  its  immediate  and  vigorous  action  ;  had  such 
an  authority  existed,  Paul  would  have  condemned  it  for  not 
acting  sooner.  But  the  church  stood  apart.  It  was  an  Inde- 
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pendent  church.  Paul,  though  an  apostle,  could  only  tell  it 
what  was  the  will  of  Christ.  Whether  it  would  obey  Christ's 
will  he  had  to  leave  to  the  church  itself.  He  had  no  power 
to  enforce  obedience.  If  the  church  chose  to  retain  in  its 
communion  the  man  whom  Paul  declared  should  be  excluded, 
Paul  had  no  authority  to  exclude  him.  The  church  was 
responsible  to  Christ  alone. 

(II.)  There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  suggest  that  the 
apostles  intended  that  separate  Christian  assemblies  should  be 
drawn  into  a  larger  ecclesiastical  organisation  under  a  central 
government. 

The  church  at  Jerusalem  had  no  control  over  the  church 
at  Antioch  ;  nor  were  Jerusalem  and  Antioch  under  the 
government  of  any  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  churches  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  founded  in 
Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphilia  on  their  first  missionary 
journey  were  independent  of  the  church  at  Antioch  and  of 
each  other.  In  every  city  there  was  a  church,  and  in  every 
church  there  were  elders  (Acts  xiv.  21 — 23),  but  the  narrative 
of  Luke  gives  the  impression  that  every  church  stood  apart. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  into  any  ecclesiastical 
confederation  or  to  place  them  under  a  common  government. 
In  the  account  of  Paul's  second  visit  to  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor  we  are  told  that  the  "  churches  " — not  "  the  church  " 
— "were  strengthened  in  the  faith  and  increased  in  numbers 
daily"  (Acts  xvi.  5).  They  were  standing  apart  still,  and 
Paul  did  nothing  to  draw  them  together. 

In  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  there  was  a  church  at 
Ephesus,  another  church  at  Colosse,  and  another  church 
at  Laodicea  (Col.  iv.  16).  These  churches  were  so  near 
together  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  place  them  under 
the  rule  of  one  bishop,  or  of  one  representative  Church 
Assembly;  but  each  of  these  Christian  societies  was  directly 
responsible  to  Christ. 

Philippi  was  not  far  from  Thessalonica,  but  there  was  a 
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church  at  Philippi  and  a  church  at  Thessalonica.  Cenchreae 
was  only  nine  miles  from  Corinth,  but  there  was  a  church  at 
Corinth  and  also  a  church  at  Cenchreae  (Rom.  xvi.  i). 

(III.)  That  in  apostolic  times  every  organised  Christian  assembly 
was  an  independent  church  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  words  "church"  and  "churches"  are  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament. 

They  speak  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  i,  xi.  22), 
the  church  at  Antioch  (Actsxiii.  i,  xiv.  27),  the  church  of  the 
Thessalonians  (i  Thess.  i.  i),  the  church  at  Philippi  (Phil. 
iv.  15),  the  church  at  Corinth  (i  Cor.  i.  2),  the  church  at 
Cenchreae  (Rom.  xvi.  i).  The  Christians  in  each  of  these 
cities  were  able  to  meet  together  for  worship  and  for  instruc 
tion  in  the  Christian  Faith,  for  the  election  of  their  officers, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  church  discipline. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  no  single  instance  do  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  speak  of  "  the  Church  "  of  any  province 
or  large  district  of  country.  The  Christians  of  Macedonia  did 
not  constitute  a  Church  ;  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  churches  of 
Macedonia"  (i  Cor.  viii.  i).  The  Christians  of  Galatia  did 
not  constitute  a  Church  ;  Paul  addresses  the  "  churches  of 
Galatia"  (Gal.  i.  i).  The  Christians  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  did 
not  constitute  a  Church  ;  Luke  tells  us  that  Paul  "  went 
through  Syria  and  Cilicia  confirming  the  churches"  (Acts 
xv.  41).  The  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  did  not  constitute  a 
Church  ;  John  addresses  "  the  seven  churches  of  Asia "' 
(Rev.  i.  4).* 

The  action  of  the  apostles  was  uniform.  Every  church 
they  founded  stood  apart  from  every  other  church.  Whether 
it  consisted  mainly  of  Jews  inheriting  a  monotheistic  faith, 
disciplined  from  their  childhood  to  the  morality  of  the  Jewish 
Law,  familiar  with  the  manifestations  of  God's  righteousness 

*  For  the  use  of  the  word  "  church"  in  Acts  ix.  31  see  APPENDIX  on 
"The  word  '  Church.'  " 
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and  love  in  the  wonderful  history  of  their  race,  instructed  in 
the  writings  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets  who  saw  afar  off  the 
glory  of  Christ  and  longed  for  His  coming ;  or  whether  it 
consisted  mainly  of  Gentiles  drawn  from  the  baser  levels  of 
Pagan  society,  with  their  imagination  still  under  the  spell  of 
Pagan  superstitions,  and  with  their  moral  life  still  infected  by 
the  foul  atmosphere  of  Pagan  vices,  made  no  difference. 
With  a  courage — with  an  audacity  of  faith — which,  when  we 
look  back  upon  it,  creates  astonishment,  the  apostles  trusted 
every  Christian  society  which  they  founded  to  itself,  or  rather 
to  the  defence  and  government  of  Christ  and  the  illumination 
of  His  Spirit. 

II. 

The  reasons  for  taking  a  different  course  were  so  strong 
and  so  obvious  that  the  apostles  could  not  have  failed  to 
recognise  them.  What  would  have  been  more  natural  than 
to  have  drawn  the  weaker  churches  of  Judea  and  Samaria 
into  organic  union  with  the  powerful  church  at  Jerusalem  ? 
In  the  church  at  Jerusalem  there  were  for  some  time  not 
only  apostles,  there  were  "  elder  brethren,"  some  of  whom 
may  have  been  the  personal  friends  of  Christ,  all  of  whom 
had  probably  been  believers  in  Christ  from  the  great  day 
on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  descended  on  the  disciples  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  Gospel  began.  James  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  who  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  church  after  the  apostles  had  been  driven 
from  the  city,  was  a  man  of  so  much  distinction  that  he  is 
named  with  Peter  and  John  as  if  his  personal  authority  was 
equal  to  theirs.  It  was  a  church  rich  in  knowledge,  rich  in 
experience,  rich  in  sanctity.  What  would  have  been  more 
natural  than  to  have  given  it  power  to  control  the  disorders 
and  to  correct  the  heresies  which  were  likely  to  arise  in  a 
church  like  that  at  Antioch,  the  majority  of  whose  members 
were  probably  converts  from  heathenism  ? 
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Whatever  objections,  drawn  from  expediency,  have  been 
urged  against  the  isolation  and  independency  of  churches  in 
later  times  might  have  been  urged  with  still  greater  force 
against  the  isolation  and  independency  of  churches  during 
the  thirty  or  forty  perilous  years  which  followed  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord.  But  to  the  apostles  the  ideal  church  was  the 
Christian  assembly ;  and  from  the  attempt  to  give  reality  to 
the  ideal  church  nothing  could  divert  them.  They  had  learnt 
from  their  Master  that  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them  (Matt, 
xviii.  20) ;  and  they  desired  that  each  church  should  find  the 
bond  of  its  unity  and  its  defence  against  all  dangers  in  Him. 

Those  great  words  of  Christ's  are  the  real  ground  and 
justification  of  the  independent  form  of  church  polity. 
Congregationalists  do  not  contend  that  any  number  of 
Christian  men  have  a  natural  right  to  form  a  church  of  their 
own,  to  celebrate  worship  as  they  please,  and  to  observe  the 
Christian  Sacraments  according  to  what  seems  to  them  the 
mind  of  Christ,  without  the  interference  of  any  external 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Their  contention  is  of  a  much  more 
serious  kind. 

They  say  that  when  even  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  Christ  is  in  the  assembly.  He  is 
there,  not  merely  to  receive  worship  and  to  confer  blessing, 
but  to  make  the  prayers  of  the  assembly  His  own,  to  control 
and  direct  its  deliberations,  and  to  invest  its  action  with  His 
own  authority.  He  does  not  stand  apart ;  He  is  one  of  the 
company.  If  a  Christian  man  has  a  complaint  to  urge  against 
a  brother,  Christ  is  there  to  hear  it ;  and  if  the  assembly  is 
really  gathered  together  in  His  name,  if  its  members  are 
completely  one  with  Him,  their  decision  is  His  decision ; 
what  they  bind  on  earth  is  bound  in  heaven,  what  they  loose 
on  earth  is  loosed  in  heaven.  From  an  assembly  in  which 
Christ  himself  is  present,  and  whose  decisions  He  confirms, 
there  can  be  no  appeal. 
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Nor  is  it  in  cases  of  discipline  alone  that  the  decisions  of 
the  church  are  the  decisions  of  Christ.  In  the  reception  of 
members  into  its  fellowship,  in  the  election  and  deposition  of 
its  officers,  in  the  regulation  of  its  worship,  in  the  direction 
and  conduct  of  all  its  agencies  for  relieving  the  miseries  of 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  for  perfecting  the  life  of  its  own 
members,  and  for  evangelising  the  world,  the  ideal  church  is 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  Christ,  is  giving  effect  to  His 
laws,  and  is  the  organ  of  His  will.  Whenever  it  meets  it 
meets  in  His  name  ;  it  has  no  occasion  to  meet  except  to 
rejoice  in  Christ,  to  learn  His  mind,  to  receive  His  benedic 
tion,  and  to  do  His  work.  Whenever  it  meets,  Christ 
Himself  is  present,  and  the  acts  of  the  church  are  the  acts 
of  Christ.  His  authority  cannot  be  challenged. 

Independency  is  an  attempt  to  realise  this  august  concep 
tion.  The  members  of  Congregational  churches  may  be  far 
enough  from  reaching  that  complete  union  with  Christ  which 
is  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life.  In  their  church 
meetings  they  may  often  forget  that  Christ  Himself  is  present, 
and  that  they  have  to  do  His  will,  and  not  to  please  them 
selves.  But  to  surrender  the  independence  of  their  churches 
would  be  an  act  of  despair.  It  would  be  a  confession  that 
they  have  lost  faith  in  the  assurance  of  Christ  that  when 
those  who  believe  in  Him  are  assembled  in  His  name,  He 
Himself  is  among  them,  and  authoritatively  confirms  their 
decisions.* 

*  Robert  Brown  expressed  this  truth  in  his  own  daring  way : — "  The 
voice  of  the  whole  people,  guided  by  the  elders  and  forwardest,  is  said 
to  be  the  voice  of  God.  .  .  .  Therefore,  the  meetings  together  of 
many  churches,  also  of  every  whole  church,  and  of  the  elders  therein,  is 
above  the  apostle,  and  above  the  prophet,  the  evangelist,  the  pastor,  and 
every  particular  elder.  .  .  .  And  this  also  meant  Paul  when  he  saith 
(i  Cor.  ii.  22),  '  We  are  yours,  and  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.' 
So  that  the  apostle  is  inferior  to  the  church,  and  the  church  is  inferior  to 
Christ,  and  Christ,  concerning  His  manhood  and  office  in  the  church,  is 
inferior  to  God"  ("A  True  and  Short  Declaration,"  &c.).  Brown  believed 
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The  ideal  righteousness  illustrated  in  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  in  the  perfection  of  His  own  life  and  character  transcends 
the  limits  of  Christian  achievement,  but  it  still  remains  the 
law  of  personal  conduct ;  and  the  ideal  conception  of  the 
Church  may  never  be  completely  realised  by  any  Christian 
society,  but  it  still  remains  the  law  of  church  polity. 

In  maintaining  that  by  the  will  of  Christ  every  society  of 
Christians  organised  for  Christian  worship,  instruction,  and 
fellowship  is  a  Christian  church,  and  is  independent  of 
external  control,  Congregational  Independency  affirms  the 
enduring  truth  of  the  great  words  of  Christ,  "  Wherever  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them." 


NOTE  I. — CONGREGATIONALISM  AND  INDEPENDENCY. — In 
dependency  is  possible  without  Congregationalism.  A  church 
that  asserts  and  maintains  absolute  freedom  from  all  ex 
ternal  control  may  entrust  the  government  of  the  church  to  its 
officers,  reserving  no  power  to  the  commonalty  of  the  church 
to  discuss  and  revise  their  proceedings.  The  minister  and  other 
church  officers  may  have  authority  to  receive  candidates  into 
fellowship,  to  exclude  from  fellowship  persons  whom  they 
may  regard  as  unworthy,  to  determine  finally  all  questions 
relating  to  the  worship  of  the  church,  its  finance,  and  the 
administration  of  its  institutions.  With  such  an  organisation 
the  Christian  commonalty  would  delegate  their  responsibilities 
to  the  rulers  of  the  church,  who  alone  would  be  directly 

in  Congregational  councils  ;  in  the  meeting,  not  of  the  representatives  of 
churches,  but  of  the  churches  themselves,  to  consider  questions  of  common 
interest  or  special  difficulty.  It  is  to  such  councils  he  refers  when  he  speak  s- 
of  "meetings  together  of  many  churches." 
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responsible  to  Christ  for  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  His 
will.  The  Christian  commonalty  would  be  responsible  for  thft 
election  of  their  rulers,  but,  after  the  election,  their  responsi 
bility  would  cease.  Such  a  polity  (to  borrow  a  phrase  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher's,  in  his  "History  of  Independency") 
might  be  described  as  "  intra-Congregational  Presby- 
terianism,"  or,  still  more  accurately,  as  Presbyterian  Inde 
pendency. 

NOTE  II. — THE  CHURCHES  AT  JERUSALEM,  EPHESUS,  AND 
CORINTH. — It  is  contended  (I.)  that,  in  such  large  cities  as 
Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  and  Corinth,  the  Christians  were  so 
numerous  that  they  could  not  have  met  together  as  one 
church,  that  they  must  have  worshipped  in  different  places, 
that  they  must  have  been  organised  into  distinct  religious 
societies,  and  that  in  each  of  these  cities  "  the  church  " 
must  have  consisted  of  these  associated  societies  under  a 
representative  government.  This  contention  is  supposed  to 
derive  support  (II.)  from  the  large  number  of  Christian  teachers 
in  each  of  these  cities.  And  there  are  some  other  arguments 
which  are  alleged  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 

I. 

(I.)  The  Church  at  Jerusalem. — In  Jerusalem  three  thousand 
persons  were  baptized  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  41) ; 
after  this  "  the  Lord  added  to  them  day  by  day  those  that 
were  being  saved"  (Acts  ii.  47);  it  has  been  alleged  that 
"  about  five  thousand  men "  (Acts  iv.  4),  besides  women, 
became  Christians  as  the  result  of  the  discourse  which  Peter 
delivered  in  the  Temple  after  healing  the  lame  man  at  "the 
door  of  the  Temple  which  is  called  Beautiful;"  we  are 
reminded  that  after  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  the 
apostles  worked  many  miracles,  and  "  multitudes,  both  of 
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men  and  women,"  were  added  to  the  Lord  (Acts  v.  14) ;  that 
after  the  election  of  "the  seven "  this  enlargement  of  the 
church  went  on  rapidly,  and  "  the  number  of  the  disciple^ 
multiplied  in  Jerusalem  exceedingly  ;  and  a  great  company  of 
the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith  "  (Acts  vi.  7) ;  that  after 
the  death  of  Herod  "  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied" 
(Acts  xii.  24) ;  that  when  Paul  came  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
contributions  from  the  Gentiles  for  the  poor  Christians  in 
that  city  he  was  reminded  "  how  many  thousands  "  (myriads) 
there  were  among  the  Jews  which  had  believed  (Acts  xxi.  20). 

But  (i),  if  there  were  several  organised  congregations  in 
Jerusalem  with  their  own  "elders,"  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
suggest  their  existence.  That  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem 
may  have  had  private  and  informal  meetings  for  Chris 
tian  fellowship  in  different  parts  of  the  city  is  possible. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  very  common  for  the  members 
of  the  same  Independent  church  in  a  large  town  to  meet 
together  in  groups  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation ;, 
but  these  groups  were  not  in  any  sense  "  sectional  churches," 
nor  were  they  under  a  common  representative  government ; 
all  the  members  of  the  separate  groups  were  members  of  the 
same  church,  and  were  expected  to  be  present  at  the  meet 
ings  of  the  church,  and  to  take  part  in  its  business. 

(2)  The  number  of  Christian  converts  permanently  living 
in  Jerusalem  and  belonging  to  the  church  in  that  city  is 
enormously  exaggerated. 

(a)  Jews  were  continually  coming  to  Jerusalem  from 
remote  parts  of  the  world  to  celebrate  the  feasts.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  these  were  among  the  converts  who 
received  baptism  from  the  apostles,  and  who  temporarily 
became  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  But  after 
a  few  weeks  these  visitors  would  return  home.  Of  the  three 
thousand  converted  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  number  were  strangers.  Of  the  "  many  thou- 
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sands"  of  believers  spoken  of  in  Acts  xxi.  21  a  large 
proportion— how  large  it  is  impossible  to  say— were  probably 
Jews  whose  homes  were  not  in  Jerusalem,  but  who  had  come 
up  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

(£)  The  "  five  thousand  men  "  *  in  Acts  iv.  4  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  fresh  additions  to  the  church.  The  Revised 
Version  gives  the  true  translation  :  "the  number  of  the  men 
came  to  be  about  five  thousand  " — that  is,  the  new  converts, 
added  to  those  who  had  been  previously  received  into  the 
church,  brought  up  the  number  of  the  men  to  about  five 
thousand. 

(c]  During  the  persecution  which  followed  the  death  of 
Stephen  the  members  of  the  church  were  driven  out  of  the 
city,  and  "  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions 
of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles"  (Acts  viii.  i). 
Without  attaching  to  the  word  "  all  "  a  meaning  which,  in  a 
popular  document  like  that  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it 
does  not  necessarily  bear,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  church  left  Jerusalem ;  that  very  few  of 
them  remained  ;  nor  have  we  anything  to  show  that  many  of 
them  ever  returned. 

(d )  We  are  not  left  to  speculate  as  to  whether  it  was  possible 
for  the  Christian  converts  to  meet  in  one  assembly ;  we  are 
told,   over  and  over  again,  that  they  did.     On  the  Day  of 
Pentecost  all  the  disciples  were    "together  in  one  place" 
(Acts  ii.  i).     This,  it  maybe  said,  is  not  surprising,  for  as  yet 
their  number  was  very  small.      But  after  the  "  three  thou 
sand  "  were   baptized    "  all    that   believed   were  together " 
(Acts   ii.   44).      As  yet  the   number   of  believers  living  in 

*  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Luke  uses  the  word 
andron  (men)  in  this  place  loosely  to  include  women  as  well  as  men. 
Meyer  stands  by  Luke's  accuracy.  It  is  a  little  curious,  no  doubt,  that 
the  number  of  the  "  men  "  only  should  be  given  ;  but  there  may  have  been 
reasons  for  this  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  about  which  it  is  useless  to 
speculate. 
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Jerusalem  may  have  been  small,  and  many  of  those  con 
verted  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  had  probably  left  the  city. 
But  after  "  the  men  "  reached  the  number  of  "  five  thousand  " 
"  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  Solomon's  Porch"  (Acts  v. 
xii.) ;  the  church  met  where  our  Lord  Himself  had  taught. 
When  "the  seven"  had  to  be  elected  "the  twelve  called 
the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them  and  said,  It  is  not 
fit  that  we  should  forsake  the  Word  of  God  and  serve  tables  " 
(Acts  vi.  2).  Where  this  meeting  was  held  Luke  does  not 
tell  us  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  church,  "  the  multi 
tude  " — not  the  rulers  and  representatives  of  the  church — 
were  assembled  for  the  election.  In  Acts  xv.,  which  contains 
the  account  of  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem, 
there  arc  several  indications  that  the  church  could  still  meet 
in  one  place  for  worship  and  for  discussion.  "When  they 
were  come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  of  the  church 
and  the  apostles  and  the  elders "  (Acts  xv.  4).  When  the 
apostles  and  the  elders  met  to  consider  the  question  sub 
mitted  to  them  by  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  their  delibera 
tions  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  church,  and  the 
unofficial  members  of  the  church  might  have  taken  part  in 
the  discussion,  for  it  is  said  that  after  Peter's  speech  "  all  the 
multitude  kept  silence"  (Acts  xv.  12),  implying  that  they 
might  have  spoken  had  they  wished  to  speak.  The  letter 
addressed  to  the  Christians  at  Antioch  was  sent  by  Judas  and 
Silas  with  the  concurrence  of  "the  whole  church":  "It 
seemed  good  to  the  apostles  and  the  elders,  with  the  whole 
church,  to  choose  men  out  of  their  company,  and  send  them 
to  Antioch  .  .  .  and  they  wrote  thus  by  them  "  (Acts  xv. 
22,  23).  "The  whole  church"  was  present,  and  apparently 
any  member  of  the  church  might  have  proposed  other 
messengers,  or  objected  to  any  part  of  the  letter. 

It  :'s  clear  that,  as  a  church,  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem 
met  together  in  one  place. 
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(II.)  The  Church  at  Ephesus. — It  is  alleged  that  there  was  a 
church  in  the  house  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila  at  Ephesus  (i  Cor. 
xvi.  19),  and  another  large  Christian  assembly  in  the  same 
city  which  formed  another  church ;  and  that,  since  all  the  Chris 
tians  at  Ephesus  are  described  as  "  the  church  "  at  Ephesus,. 
these  two  sectional  churches  must  have  been  included  in  one- 
organisation  governed  by  representatives  of  the  separate 
Christian  assemblies. 

But  what  is  the  history  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  ? 

(a)  Paul  met  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  i), 
and  they  went  with  him  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus  (Acts 
xviii.  1 8). 

(3)  Paul  stayed  at  Ephesus  a  very  short  time ;  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  remained  in  the  city  after  he  left  (Acts  xviii.  19 — 21). 

(c)  After  an  interval  of  a  few  months  Paul  returned  to 
Ephesus  and  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  there  still.  While 
he  had  been  away,  the  few  converts  he  had  made  at  his  first 
visit  had  probably  met  in  Aquila's  house,  and  others  had  been 
added  to  them.  As  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  tent-makers, 
they  probably  had  large  work-rooms  in  which  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  might  meet  for  Christian  instruction  and 
worship.  It  was  during  this  visit  that  Paul  wrote  his  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  sent  the  salutation  from 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  and  "  the  church  that  is  in  their  house.'* 
Before  the  epistle  was  written  another  assembly  was  probably 
formed  in  the  "school  of  Tyrannus"  (Acts  xix.  10) ;  and  for 
a  time  there  were  two  churches  in  the  city.  But  during 
the  next  two  years  we  read  neither  of  "the  church"  nor  of 
"  the  churches  "  at  Ephesus,  but  only  of  the  "  disciples"  (Acts 
xix.  30,  xx.  i). 

(</)  Aquila  and  Priscilla  left  Ephesus  either  before  Paul 
was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  riot  provoked  by  Demetrius 
or  very  soon  afterwards.  It  is  certain  that  they  had  left 
before  Paul  called  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet 
him  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  17),  for  in  the  interval  he  had 
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written  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  and  Priscilla 
and  Aquila  were  at  that  time  in  Rome  (Rom  xvi.  3).  When 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  left  Ephesus  the  church  in  their  house 
would  probably  be  united  with  the  church  which  had  met  in 
the  school  of  Tyrannus.  We  therefore  find  in  Acts  xx.  17 
that  from  Miletus  Paul  "  sent  to  Ephesus  to  call  to  him  the 
elders,"  not  "  of  the  churches  " — but  "  of  the  church." 

"  In  connection  with  this  point  it  should  be  specially 
noticed  that  the  term  church  is  never  applied  to  the  whole 
body  of  converts  in  a  town  where  any  of  the  persons  having 
churches  in  their  houses  then  resided.  Accordingly,  when  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  lived  in  Rome,  .  .  .  the  entire  company  of 
believers  in  the  imperial  city  is  not  styled  the  church  of  Rome 
or  at  Rome  contemporaneously  with  the  existence  of  a  church 
in  Aquila  and  Priscilla's  house  (compare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  xvi.  5,  and  the  entire  letter).  So  also  in  the  case  of 
Philemon.  At  the  time  a  church  is  said  to  be  in  his  house 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  church  at  Colosse.  The  example  of 
Nymphas  at  Laodicea  is  apparently  an  exception,  but  not 
really  so,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  he  lived  in  the  city 
rather  than  in  its  vicinity"  (Davidson's  "Ecclesiastical  Polity 
of  the  New  Testament,"  Second  Edition,  p.  83). 

(III.)  The  Church  at  Corinth. — The  principal  grounds  on 
which  it  is  maintained  that  the  church  at  Corinth  was  a  group 
of  churches  under  the  government  of  a  supreme  representative 
body  are  (a]  the  large  number  of  Christians  in  the  city,  who, 
it  is  alleged,  could  not  have  met  as  one  congregation ;  (£) 
the  distinct  recognition  of  several  "  churches "  in  i  Cor. 
xiv.  34,  which  in  the  Authorized  Version  reads,  "  Let  your 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches."  In  reply  to  (a)  it  is 
;  sufficient  to  remark  that  we  have  no  proof  at  all  that  the 
'Corinthian  Christians  were  so  numerous  that  they  could  not 
meet  together  as  one  church.  In  reply  to  (3)  it  may  be  fairly 
-argued  that  Paul  is  stating  a  law  on  which  he  insists  in  all 
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churches.  "  But  if  his  intention  had  been  general,  should 
he  not  have  used  throughout  a  general  phraseology  ?  Would 
he  not  have  said,  '  Let  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches '  ? 
Why  your  women,  if  he  did  not  mean  their  women  in  par 
ticular?"  This  rejoinder  is  very  fair,  but  its  force  dis 
appears  on  the  discovery  that,  in  the  true  reading  of  the  text, 
the  "your"  is  not  found.  In  the  Revised  Version  the  pas 
sage  reads,  "  Let  the  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches." 

However  large  the  church  at  Corinth  may  have  been,  Paul 
speaks  of  all  its  members  as  meeting  together  in  one  place. 
"  If,  therefore,  the  whole  church  be  assembled  together,  and 
all  speak  with  tongues,"  &c.  (i  Cor.  xiv.  23). 

II. 

The  large  number  of  religious  teachers  in  each  of  these 
three  churches  is  supposed  to  support  the  theory  that  each  of 
them  consisted  of  a  number  of  separate  churches  included  in 
one  large  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and  under  a  common 
government. 

But  this  argument  rests  upon  a  misconception  of  the 
"  ministries "  of  the  primitive  churches.  Every  church  had 
several  "  elders  "  or  "  bishops ; "  but  at  first  it  was  not  necessary 
that  all  of  them  should  be  able  to  teach.  They  shared  between 
them  the  general  care  of  the  Christian  community.  In  some 
of  the  churches  there  were  several  "  prophets  ;  "  but  every 
"prophet"  did  not  "prophesy"  every  time  the  church  as 
sembled.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  all  the 
"  teachers  "  taught  the  church  whenever  it  met  for  worship 
and  fellowship.  The  power  to  teach  came  to  be  one  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  "the  bishop"  (i  Tim.  iii.  2); 
but  there  were  "  teachers  "  who  were  not  "  bishops,"  and  who 
had  no  official  position  in  the  church.  In  the  free  as 
semblies  of  the  church,  prophets  and  teachers  used  their 
several  gifts  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  their 

6* 
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brethren,    but    they  had  no  official  appointment,  and  their 
services  were,  in  all  probability,  only  occasional. 

To  argue  that,  because  there  were  many  "teachers"  in 
Corinth,  Ephesus,  or  Jerusalem,  there  must  have  been  many 
churches  in  the  city  is  to  forget  that,  though  in  a  modern 
church  there  is  generally  only  one  teacher — the  pastor — in  a 
large  apostolic  church  there  were  probably  many  "  teachers," 
as  well  as  "  prophets,"  "  elders,"  and  "  deacons." 

NOTE  II. — THE  COUNCIL  AT  JERUSALEM. — The  appeal  of 
the  church  at  Antioch  to  "  the  apostles  and  elders "  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  question  whether  Christian  converts  from 
heathenism  were  under  any  obligation  to  submit  to  circum 
cision  and  observe  the  laws  of  Moses,  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  decisive  proof  that  in  apostolic  times  separate  churches 
were  under  the  authority  of  "councils,"  or  representative 
"  synods,"  and  were,  therefore,  not  independent.  An  exami 
nation  of  the  narrative  in  Acts  xv.  will  show  that  the  assembly 
to  which  the  question  was  submitted,  and  in  which  it  was 
discussed,  was  neither  a  "council"  of  bishops  nor  a  repre 
sentative  "synod";  and  the  appeal  proves  nothing  against 
the  Independency  of  apostolic  churches. 

There  were  Jewish  Christians  who  insisted  that  the  cere 
monies  and  institutions  of  Judaism,  established  by  God 
Himself,  had  not  been  abolished  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  contended  that  the  Jews  were  still  the  elect  race,  and 
that  it  was  inconceivable  that  they  had  lost  their  ancient  pre 
rogatives  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  which  had  been 
the  solace  and  glory  of  their  fathers  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  If  heathen  men  desired  to  share  the 
blessings  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  which  the  Jewish  Messiah 
had  established,  they  must  observe  Jewish  laws  and  customs. 
"Certain  men"  holding  these  opinions  "came  down  from 
judea "  to  Antioch,  "and  taught  the  brethren,  saying, 
Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses,  ye 
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cannot  be  saved"  (Acts  xv.  i).  They  appear  to  have 
alleged  the  authority  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  for  these 
opinions  (Acts  xv.  24,  25) ;  and  they  were  able  to  maintain 
with  perfect  truth  that,  whatever  Paul  and  Barnabas  might 
teach,  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  among  whom  were  several 
of  the  original  apostles  and  many  other  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  observed  the  laws  of  Moses. 
The  position  of  the  Judaisers  was  a  strong  position,  and  the 
evangelisation  of  the  whole  of  the  heathen  world  was 
arrested  by  the  controversy.  If  there  was  a  real  conflict 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  other,  it  would  seem  the  safer  course 
for  the  recent  converts  from  heathenism  at  Antioch  to  adhere 
to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  older  and  more  powerful 
church. 

The  way  in  which  it  wus  resolved  to  settle  the  question 
was  simple  and  obvious.  The  Judaisers  maintained  that  "  the 
apostles  "  and  "  elders  "  at  Jerusalem  were  on  their  side.  A 
deputation  was  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  to  learn 
whether  this  was  a  fact. 

When  Paul  and  Barnabas  reached  Jerusalem  the  church 
met  to  receive  them,  the  apostles  and  elders  being  present ; 
and  they  told  the  story  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Faith  among 
the  Gentiles.  They  began,  no  doubt,  with  the  revelation  of 
the  Divine  will  to  the  church  at  Antioch  :  "  As  they  ministered 
to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  Me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them  " 
(Actsxiii.  2).  Then  came  the  account  of  their  preaching  in 
Cyprus,  in  Pamphylia,  in  Pisidia,  and  in  Lycaonia,  and  of  the 
churches  which  they  had  founded  in  these  countries.  We  can 
imagine  the  joy  and  thankfulness  with  which  the  story  was 
listened  to.  "  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees  who  believed,  saying,  It  is  needful  to  circumcise 
them,  and  to  charge  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses" 
(Acts  xv.  5). 
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Another  meeting  was  held.  The  appeal  had  been  to  "  tne 
apostles  and  the  elders,"  and  Luke  tells  us  that  "  the  apostles 
and  the  elders  were  gathered  together  to  consider  this  matter," 
but  the  whole  church  was  present.  There  was  great  difference 
of  opinion,  sharp  discussion,  "  much  questioning  "  (Acts  xv. 
6,  7).  Peter's  speech,  in  which  he  reminded  the  church  that, 
while  he  was  preaching  to  Gentiles — Cornelius  and  his  friends 
— God  "  bare  them  witness,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  even 
as  He  did  unto  us"  (Acts  xv.  7,  8),  appears  to  have  silenced, 
if  it  did  not  convince,  the  Judaisers  (Acts  xv.  12).  Barnabas 
and  Paul  once  more  rehearsed  "  what  signs  and  wonders  God 
had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  them,"  and  this  time 
they  were  heard  without  protest  (Acts  xv.  12,  13).  James 
then  proposed  what  may  be  described  as  articles  of  peace 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  The  Jewish 
Christians  might  continue  to  observe  their  national  customs, 
but,  said  James,  "  my  judgment  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them 
which  from  among  the  Gentiles  turn  to  God"  (Acts  xv.  19). 
There  were,  however,  some  practices  so  hateful  to  the  Jews 
that,  unless  the  Christian  Gentiles  avoided  them,  there  could 
be  no  free,  social  relations  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
Church.  James  therefore  recommends  that  the  Christian 
Gentiles  should  be  asked  "  to  abstain  from  the  pollutions  of 
idols  .  .  .  and  from  what  is  strangled,  and  from  blood." 
To  these  ritual  requirements  he  adds  a  moral  one.  Sensual 
sins  were  appallingly  common  in  the  Pagan  world,  and  James 
thinks  that  even  Christian  converts  from  Paganism  are  not 
likely  to  share  the  Jewish  abhorrence  of  these  foul  offences, 
and  he  proposes  that  they  should  also  be  required  to  abstain 
from  "fornication"  (Acts  xv.  20). 

These  proposals  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  whole 
church.  The  church  was  convinced  that  they  expressed  not 
merely  its  own  judgment,  but  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  were  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  "  the 
brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch  and  Syria,  and 
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Cilicia."  *  In  this  letter  the  teaching  of  those  who  have 
"  troubled "  the  Christians  at  Antioch  is  repudiated,  and 
"  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul "  are  spoken  of  with  honour 
as  "  men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  xv.  24,  25). 

I.  It  is  clear  that  this  assembly  was  not  a  representative 
synod. 

(I.)  The  church  at  Antioch  appealed  to  "  the  apostles  and 
the  elders "  at  Jerusalem  to  learn  whether  it  was  with  their 
authority  that  certain  men  who  came  down  from  Judea  had 
taught  that  unless  the  Gentile  Christians  were  "  circumcised 
after  the  custom  of  Moses  "  they  could  not  be  saved. 

(II.)  It  was  "  the  apostles  and  the  elders"  and  "the  whole 
church"  (Acts  xv.  22)  at  Jerusalem  that  considered  the 
question,  and  answered  it. 

(III.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  hint  that  any  church  outside 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  invited  to  send  representatives  to 
the  assembly.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  their  friends  from  the 
church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  2),  came  alone.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  they  were  accompanied  by  representatives  from 
the  churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  who  were  to  take  part  in 
deciding  the  controversy.  Even  the  church  at  Antioch  was 
not  "  represented  "  in  the  assembly.  Paul  and  Barnabas  and 
their  friends  were  what  we  should  call  the  appellants ;  they 
were  not  present  in  Jerusalem  to  express  their  own  judgment 

*  In  the  Authorized  Version  the  letter  is  written  in  the  name  of  "  the 
apostles  and  elders  and  brethren."  In  the  text  of  the  Revisers  the  "  and  " 
is  omitted,  and  the  version  reads—"  The  apostles  and  the  elder  brethren, 
unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles,"  &c.  As  it  is  clear  that  the 
"  brethren,"  "  the  multitude,"  "  the  church,"  were  present  at  the  dis 
cussion  of  the  whole  question,  and  as  at  the  first  meeting,  if  not  at  the 
second,  other  persons  besides  "  the  apostles  and  the  elders  "  took  part 
in  the  debate  (Acts  xv.  5),  the  change  is  of  no  great  importance.  But  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  text  of  the  Revisers,  though  supported 
by  high  MS.  authority,  is  accurate.  Tischendorf  retains  the  "and;" 
Lachmann  rejects  it. 
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on  the  question,  but  to  ask  for  the  judgment  of  "  the  apostles 
and  the  elders"  of  the  church  in  that  city.  The  letter  in 
which  the  decision  of  the  assembly  was  recorded  was  not 
theirs ;  it  is  the  letter  of  the  persons  to  whom,  in  the  name 
of  the  church  at  Antioch,  they  had  appealed,  and  they  are 
described  as  "  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  men  that  have 
hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ; "  and 
the  letter  was  sent  to  Antioch,  not  by  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
but  by  Judas  and  Silas,  who  were  prominent  members  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22). 

II.  It  is  clear  that  the  assembly  was  not  a  "  council."  If  it 
had  been  a  "  council  "  the  bishops  of  the  churches  scattered 
over  Asia  Minor  ought  to  have  been  present,  but  these 
churches  learnt  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  from  Paul 
and  Barnabas — not  from  their  own  bishops  (Acts  xvi.  4). 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  even  the  bishops  of  any  churches  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  were  present. 
The  decrees  were  the  decrees  of  "  the  apostles  and  elders 
that  were  in  Jerusalem." 

The  whole  story,  apart  from  modern  controversies,  is  per 
fectly  simple.  Certain  Jewish  Christians,  who  had  come 
down  to  Antioch,  insisted  that  the  Gentile  converts  could  not 
be  saved  unless  they  submitted  to  circumcision  and  kept  the 
laws  of  Moses  ;  and  they  said  that  they  had  the  authority  of 
the  great  mother-church  at  Jerusalem  on  their  side.  Paul 
.and  Barnabas  and  some  others  were  appointed  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  learn  whether  this  was  true.  A  synod  would 
have  been  of  no  use.  A  "  council "  would  have  been 
of  no  use.  It  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  elected  repre 
sentatives  of  the  churches  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  Phoenicia,  and 
Samaria  that  was  wanted.  It  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  bishops 
of  those  churches  that  was  wanted.  The  question  to  be  deter 
mined  was  whether  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
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the  apostles  who  were  living  there  and  the  elders  of  the  church, 
supported  the  Judaisers.  The  apostles  and  the  elders  and 
the  church  gave  a  clear  and  definite  answer  to  the  question. 
The  assembly  was  not  a  "synod";  neither  was  it  a  "  council." 
It  was  the  meeting  of  a  single  church  which  had  been  asked 
to  declare  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  persons  had 
spoken  with  its  authority.  And,  as  it  was  the  great  Jewish 
church,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  discussion  to  state  the 
terms  on  which  Jewish  Christians  could  live  peaceably  with 
Christian  converts  from  heathenism. 


BOOK   II. 
Cburcb   Officers. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PASTORATE   OF  THE    APOSTOLIC    CHURCHES. 

I. 

(I.)  IN  the  persecution  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  the  members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  were  "  all 
scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and 
Samaria,  except  the  apostles"  (Acts  viii.  i).  After  the 
martyrdom  of  James  the  apostles  themselves  left  Jerusalem, 
and  the  contributions  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  brought 
from  Antioch  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in  Judea  who 
were  suffering  from  famine  were  entrusted  to  the  "  elders  " 
of  the  church  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30).*  Whether  the  "  elders  " 

*  It  is  assumed  that  the  martyrdom  of  James  and  the  imprisonment  and 
release  of  Peter,  which  Luke  narrates  in  Acts  xii.,  were  contemporane 
ous  with  some  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  He  says 
that  the  martyrdom  and  imprisonment  happened  "about  that  time" 
(Acts  xii.  i).  This  appears  to  be  the  explanation  of  Paul's  omission  of 
any  reference  to  this  visit  in  GaL  i.  and  ii.  In  that  epistle  he  is  vindi 
cating  the  independence  of  his  apostolic  commission,  and  explaining 
his  relations  to  the  original  apostles,  not  giving  an  account  of  all  his 
journeys  after  his  conversion.  The  apostles  had  left  the  city  when  he  and 
Barnabas  came  with  the  contributions  from  Antioch ;  they  saw  only  the 
"  elders ;"  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  that  the  visit  should  be  mentioned.. 
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were  appointed  before  or  after  the  death  of  James  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate.  But  from  that  time  Jerusalem  ceased 
to  be  the  home  of  the  apostles  ;  some  of  them  visited  the 
city  occasionally  and  remained  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  but  their  principal  duties  lay  elsewhere.  The  church 
was  deprived  of  its  apostolic  leaders,  and  was  in  charge  of 
"  elders  "  or  "  presbyters."  * 

Paul  and  Barnabas  appointed  "  elders  "  or  "  presbyters  " 
in  every  church  that  they  founded  in  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  23).  There  were  "elders" 
in  the  church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17).  Titus  was  directed 
to  appoint  "elders"  in  every  city  of  Crete  (Titus  i.  5). 

(II.)  In  churches  consisting  chiefly  of  Gentiles — but  never 
in  churches  consisting  chiefly  of  Jews — the  "  elders "  are 
sometimes  called  "bishops"  (Acts  xx.  28  ;  Phil.  i.  i),  and,  in 
his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  Paul  describes  what 
sort  of  men  "bishops"  ought  to  be  (i  Tim.  iii.  i — 7; 
Titus  i.  7—9). 

"Bishops"  and  "elders"  discharged  the  same  functions 
and  held  the  same  rank.  That  these  two  titles  denoted  the 
same  office  is  certain. 

*  "  This  later  persecution  was  the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of  the  Twelve 
on  a  wider  mission.  Since  Jerusalem  would  no  longer  be  their  home 
as  hitherto,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  permanent  direction  of 
the  church  there,  and  for  this  purpose  the  usual  government  of  the 
synagogue  would  be  adopted.  Now,  at  all  events,  for  the  first  time  we 
read  of  '  presbyters '  in  connection  with  the  Christian  brotherhood  at 
Jerusalem.  From  this  time  forward  all  official  communications  with  the 
mother-church  are  carried  on  through  their  intervention.  To  the 
presbyters  Barnabas  and  Saul  bear  the  alms  contributed  by  the  Gentile 
churches  (Acts  xi.  20).  The  presbyters  are  persistently  associated  with 
the  apostles— in  convening  the  congress,  in  the  superscription  of  the 
decree,  and  in  the  general  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  Christians  (Acts  xv.  2,  4,  6,  22,  23  ;  xvi.  4).  By  the  pres 
byters  St.  Paul  was  received  many  years  later  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  them  he  gives  an  account  of  his  missionary  labours  and  triumphs  " 
(Lightfoot,  "  Philippians,"  p.  191). 
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(1)  Paul   invited  the    "elders"   or    "presbyters"   of  the 
church  at  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Miletus.     When  they  came 
he  said  to  them,  "  Take  heed  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flock,  in  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops" 
(Acts  xx.  28). 

(2)  Paul  directs  Titus  to  appoint  "  elders  "  in  every  city, 
and  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  any  man  is  blameless,  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  having  children  that  believe,  who  are  not  accused 
of  riot  or  unruly.     For  the  bishop  must  be  blameless,"  &c. 
(Titus  i.  5—7).     If  the  "  elder"  and  the  "  bishop"  had  not 
been  the  same,  this  account  of  the  qualifications  of  the  bishop 
would  have  been  irrelevant. 

(3)  In  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  after  describing  the 
qualifications  of  a  "  bishop"  (chap.  iii.  i — 7),  he  passes  on  to 
describe  the  qualifications  of  "deacons"  (chap.  iii.  8 — 13). 
Of  "  elders  "  he  says  nothing.     If  there  had  been  three  grades 
of  office  in  the  church — bishops,  presbyters  or  elders,  and 
deacons — it  seems  unlikely  that  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  an  elder  should  have  been  omitted.     Later  in  the  epistle, 
having  occasion  to  speak  of  certain  church  officers,  he  de 
scribes  them  as  "elders"  (chap.  v.   17 — 19.)     These  were 
not  the  deacons — the  servants  of  the  church — but  its  rulers 
and   teachers.     "  Let  the   elders  that  rule  well  be  counted 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  those  who  labour  in  the 
word  and  in  teaching  (chap.  v.  17).     They  were   "bishops" 
or  "  overseers." 

(4)  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  Paul  salutes  "the 
bishops  and  deacons  "  (chap.  i.  i).     Had  there  been  "elders" 
in  the  church,  as  distinguished  from  "  bishops,"   it  is  incon 
ceivable  that  Paul  should  not  have  mentioned  them. 

(5)  Peter,   addressing   the   "elders"    of  the   churches  to 
which  he  is  writing,  charges  them  to  "  Tend  the  flock  of  God 
.     .     .     exercising  the  oversight  [fulfilling the  office  o/bishops~\t 
not  of  constraint,  but  willingly,  according  unto  God  "  (i  Pet. 
v.  i,  2).     The  work  of  an  elder  was  the  work  of  a  bishop. 
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(6)  Although   Paul   speaks   of    "  bishops    and    deacons " 
(Phil.  i.  i)  because  these  were  distinct  and  different  offices 
neither  he  nor  any  other  New  Testament  writer  ever  speaks 
of  "  bishops  "  and  "  presbyters  "  or  "  elders." 

(III.)  In  Eph.  iv.  1 1  these  same  church  officers  are  described 
as  "pastors  and  teachers"  That  these  are  the  "  elders  "  or 
"bishops"  of  the  churches  appears — 

(1)  From  the  omission  of  any  other  reference  to  "  elders  " 
or  "bishops"  in  this  passage. 

(2)  From  the  terms  in  which  the  work  of  "bishops"  or 
"  elders  "  is  described  both  by  Paul  and  by  Peter.     In  his 
address  to  the  Ephesian  "  elders  "  Paul  speaks  of  their  work  as 
the  work  of  "  shepherds "  or  "pastors":  "Take  heed  unto 
yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath 
made  you  bishops  to  feed  \to  act  as  pastors  to~]  the  Church  of 
God"  (Acts  xx.  28).     And  in  Peter's  charge  to  "elders"  he 
says,  "Tend  [act  as  pastors  to'}  the  flock  of  God"  (i  Pet.  i.  2). 

(IV.)  Elsewhere  "  bishops,"  "  elders,"  "  pastors,"  are  de 
scribed  more  generally  as  "presidents"  and  "rulers"  of  the 
churches :  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  that 
labour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish 
you"  (i  Thess.  v.  12)  ;  "  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you, 
and  submit  to  them,  for  they  watch  in  behalf  of  your  souls  " 
(Heb.  xiii.  17);  "Salute  all  them  that  have  the  rule  over 
you"  (Heb.  xiii.  24).  These  passages  evidently  refer  to 
church  officers  that  were  invested  with  a  certain  authority 
over  the  church  ;  and  the  only  officers  to  whom  this  authority 
is  attributed  elsewhere  are  the  "  bishops,"  "  elders,"  and 
"  pastors." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  same 
church  officers  are  described  as  "elders,"  "bishops,"  "pastors 
and  teachers."  "  presidents,"  "  rulers." 
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II. 

It  also  appears  that  it  was  usual  for  every  church — that  is, 
every  separate  assembly  and  society  of  believers  in  Christ — 
to  have  several  of  these  officers.  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  not 
appoint  one  elder,  but  "  elders,"  in  every  church  (Acts  xiv. 
23),  and  every  elder  was  a  "  bishop."  There  were  several 
"elders"  in  the  church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  18),  and  all 
these  elders  were  "bishops"  (Acts  xx.  28).  In  the  church 
at  Philippi  (Phil.  i.  i)  there  were  "bishops"  as  well  as 
"deacons" — not  one  bishop  and  one  deacon;  not  one 
bishop  and  several  deacons ;  but  several  officers  belonging  to 
each  order. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  were  gradations  of 
rank  among  the  "  elders,"  "  bishops,"  "  pastors,"  of  a 
church.  They  had  the  same  title ;  they  shared  common 
responsibilities ;  there  was  perfect  equality  in  their  official 
position. 

III. 

But  equality  of  official  position  would  not  carry  with  it 
equality  of  personal  influence.  That  in  many  churches  one 
"bishop"  or  "presbyter"  should  command  greater  confi 
dence  and  greater  reverence  than  his  fellow-bishops  or 
fellow-presbyters,  and  should  exert  a  more  powerful  control 
over  the  life  of  the  church,  was  inevitable.  Among  the 
"  elders "  of  a  newly  organised  church  it  is  probable 
that  there  would  often  be  one  man  who,  on  account  of  his 
greater  age,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  his  reputation  for 
personal  integrity  before  he  received  the  Christian  Faith, 
would  be  regarded  with  exceptional  respect  by  his  colleagues 
and  by  all  his  Christian  brethren.  When  a  church  had 
existed  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  would  attach  exceptional 
weight  to  the  judgment  of  a  "  bishop  "  who  had  watched  over 
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its  fortunes  from  the  beginning,  and  whose  appointment 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  evangelist  or  apostle  who  had 
founded  the  church  ;  newly  elected  "  bishops  "  would  have 
the  same  rank  and  the  same  title,  but  not  the  same  measure 
of  authority.  Even  a  young  "  bishop  "  with  an  eager  tempera 
ment  and  resolute  will,  with  great  courage  and  great  industry, 
would  soon  secure  ascendency  over  his  less  vigorous  col 
leagues.  Or  a  "bishop"  might  have  exceptional  authority, 
both  among  his  brethren  in  office  and  in  the  church  generally, 
on  account  of  his  eminent  sanctity,  or  of  his  vehement 
zeal,  or  of  his  practical  sagacity,  or  of  his  eloquence,  or  of 
his  large  and  profound  knowledge  of  Christian  truth. 

While  the  official  equality  of  the  "bishops"  or  "presbyters" 
was  still  acknowledged,  one  of  the  "bishops,"  one  of  the 
"  presbyters,"  would,  therefore,  in  many  churches  become  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Christian  community.  He  would 
usually  preside  both  in  the  church  assembly  and  in  the 
council  of  church  officers. 

Even  in  those  churches  in  which  none  of  the  "  bishops " 
had  this  personal  ascendency,  experience  would  sooner  or 
later  demonstrate  the  convenience,  and  even  the  necessity,  of 
appointing  a  permanent  president.  To  maintain  order  in  a 
free  popular  religious  assembly,  in  which  every  man  was  at 
liberty  to  exhort,  reprove,  or  comfort  his  brethren,  to  illustrate 
a  Christian  doctrine  or  a  Christian  duty,  to  offer  a  prayer  or 
sing  a  psalm*  was  not  an  easy  duty.  It  would  be  discharged 
most  effectively  by  the  "bishop"  that  discharged  it  most 
frequently,  and  whose  authority  the  church  had  become  accus 
tomed  to  recognise.  When  the  officers  of  the  church  met 
for  consultation  and  for  administrative  business,  the  functions 
of  the  president  were  less  difficult.  But  even  in  these  smaller 
meetings  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  have  authority 
to  control  the  discussion  and  to  bring  it  to  a  close  ;  and  it 

*  See  i  Cor.  xiv.  26—33. 
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was  also  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  carrying  the  decisions  of  the  meeting  into 
effect.  In  these  meetings  the  "  bishops"  might  have  presided 
in  turn,  but  for  administrative  purposes  it  was  convenient  that 
one  of  them  should  be  made  permanent  president. 

In  some  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  the  president  of  the  church  was  dis 
tinguished  from  his  colleagues  by  a  separate  title ;  he  was  the 
"bishop"  and  his  colleagues  were  "presbyters"  or  "elders." 
In  these  churches  there  were  three  classes  of  officers — bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons — instead  of  two,  as  in  the  churches  of 
apostolic  times.    A  system  of  Congregational  Episcopacy  was 
established  ;  and  the  claims,  not  only  of  the  bishop,  but  of  the 
presbyters   and   deacons,  on  the  submission  of  the  people 
were  asserted    in   extravagant   terms.      As    yet  the    bishop 
was  not  the  ruler  of  a  diocese,  but  only  of  a  single  church  ; 
nor  did  he  rule  alone — his  presbyters  were  his  council,  and  it 
•was  the  duty  of  the  church  to  obey  them  as  well  as  him.     But  in 
the  bishop  the  church  was  taught  to  find  its  centre  of  unity, 
and  his  authority  was  supreme. 

This  was  a  grave  departure  from  apostolic  precedent.  It 
was  more.  It  was  a  violation  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
apostolic  churches  had  been  founded.  From  this  time  the 
great  responsibilities  of  the  commonalty  of  the  church  began 
to  be  obscured  ;  the  corresponding  powers  of  the  commonalty 
of  the  church  began  to  be  impaired.  To  describe  the  fatal 
change  in  modern  language — the  principle  of  Independency 
was  for  a  time  maintained,  but  the  principle  of  Congre 
gationalism  was  soon  suppressed.  The  Christian  assembly  in 
every  city  was  free  from  all  external  control ;  it  was  a  separate, 
independent  church ;  but  the  authority  which  the  apostles 
attributed  to  the  whole  assembly  was  gradually  usurped  by 
the  bishop  and  elders. 

For  these  perilous  innovations  no  apostolic  authority  can 
be  alleged.* 

•  See  Appendix,  on  "  The  Origin  of  Euiscopacy." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PASTORATE  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCHES 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

THE  apostles,  when  they  founded  churches,  did  not  at  once 
place  them  in  charge  of  "  bishops  "  or  "  elders."  But  before 
the  formal  appointment  of  church  officers  men  of  exceptional 
religious  earnestness,  or  exceptional  strength  of  character,  or 
exceptional  sagacity,  or  exceptional  zeal  must  have  exerted 
an  undefined  but  very  real  authority  in  the  Christian  assembly. 
In  any  ordinary  society  such  persons  would  have  been  desig 
nated  by  the  society  itself  to  official  positions,  with  definite 
powers  and  duties  ;  and  the  society  itself  would  have  deter 
mined  the  limits  of  their  authority  and  the  extent  of  their 
responsibility. 

But  Christian  churches  were  founded  by  Christ,  and  He 
was  invisibly  present  whenever  they  met  together  in  His  name. 
The  members  of  the  church  were  brethren — Christ's  brethren. 
Was  it  in  accordance  with  His  will  that  some  of  His  brethren 
should  have  authority  over  the  rest  ?  Were  they  not  all  one 
in  Him  ?  Was  He  not  their  only  Master  and  Lord  ?  Might 
not  Christ  reveal  His  will  through  the  youngest  member 
of  the  church  as  well  as  the  oldest  —  through  the  man 
•who  had  least  to  command  attention  and  confidence  as 
well  as  through  the  man  who  had  most  ?  Would  not  the 
creation  of  church  officers  obscure  the  wonderful  truth  that 
all  Christian  men  are  "  in  Christ,"  and  that  all  have  received 
the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

In  the  absence  of  very  definite  revelations  of  the  will  of 
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Christ  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Jewish  Christians  would 
have  appointed  "  elders "  in  the  church  corresponding  to 
the  "elders"  in  the  synagogue  ;  and  equally  doubtful  whether 
Gentile  Christians  would  have  appointed  "councils"  in  the 
church  corresponding  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
Empire  and  the  committees  of  the  political,  religious,  and 
social  organisations  of  the  Pagan  society  which  they  had  for 
saken. 

Nor  does  the  New  Testament  give  us  the  impression  that 
the  authority  of  bishops,  elders,  pastors,  was  derived  from  the 
Church  ;  or  that  their  office  was  created  by  the  Church.  The 
Church  determined  what  men  should  fill  the  office,  but  the 
office  was  instituted  by  Christ ;  the  Church  determined  who 
should  exercise  the  authority,  but  the  authority  came  from 
Him. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  "  appointed  .  .  .  elders  in  every 
chu/ch"  (Acts  xiv.  22).  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  Christ's 
representatives,  and  they  gave  effect  to  the  will  of  Christ. 
Paul  expressly  declared  that  these  appointments  had  Divine 
sanction.  Addressing  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
he  told  them  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  bishops 
in  the  flock  of  God  (Acts  xx.  28).  In  his  epistle  to  the  same 
church  he  describes  their  pastors  as  the  gifts  of  Christ. 
Christ,  having  ascended  to  His  glory,  "  gave  some  to  be 
apostles  ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists  ;  "  He 
also  gave  "  some  "  to  be  "  pastors  and  teachers  "  (Eph.  iv.  1 1). 
The  church,  under  the  guidance  of  Christ,  and  illuminated  by 
His  Spirit,  had  only  to  recognise  the  men  whom  He  had 
designated  to  office.  Those  that  are  "  over "  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Christians  are  "over"  them  "in  the  Lord"  (i  Thess. 
v.  12). 

However  free  may  be  the  "obedience"  which  is  due  to  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  (Heb.  xiii.  17),  it  would  be  treason  to 
Christ,  the  Founder  and  Ruler  of  the  Church,  to  obey  them  at 
all  unless  their  authority  were  derived  from  Him. 

7* 
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In  the  Church  the  will  of  Christ  is  supreme.  If  it  has 
rulers,  they  must  rule  in  His  name  and  by  His  appointment ; 
and  their  power  must  come,  not  from  the  Church,  but  from 
Him.  In  electing  its  officers  the  Church  acts,  not  for  itself, 
but  for  Christ.  It  appoints  the  men  whom  He  has  chosen, 
and  it  appoints  them  to  exercise  an  authority  which  He  has 
conferred. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   PERMANENCE   OF   THE   PASTORATE. 

THE  functions  of  the  "  elders,"  "  bishops,"  "  pastors,"  of 
the  New  Testament  churches  were — (i)  preaching,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  as  including  instruction  and 
exhortation ;  (2)  pastoral  oversight.  These  functions  have 
not  become  obsolete ;  the  Pastorate,  therefore,  has  not 
become  obsolete. 

I. 

Preaching  has  not  "been,  superseded  or  become  obsolete.  It  is 
sometimes  contended  that  preaching  has  become  un 
necessary  as  the  result  of  the  creation  of  a  great  Christian 
literature.  Before  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were 
written,  the  converts  to  the  Christian  Faith  learnt  nearly  all 
they  knew  about  the  history  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  from  an  "  oral  gospel."  They  went  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  Church  to  listen  to  the  recitation  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  story 
of  our  Lord's  miracles,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.* 

That  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  real  power  and  glory  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  contents  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Him, 

*  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  before  our  gospels  were  written,  passages  in 
this  "oral  gospel"  were  written  down  and  copies  circulated  among 
Christian  people.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  "  many  had  taken  in 
hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  "  on  which  those 
who  "  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word  " 
had  spoken  to  the  churches.  But  these  considerations  do  not  affect  the 
statement  in  the  text  that  for  some  time  those  who  believed  in  Christ 
depended  for  their  knowledge  of  Him  on  what  they  heard  in  the  Church. 
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which  separates  the  apostolic  epistles  from  all  the  Christian 
literature  of  later  times  did  not  come  to  the  apostles 
suddenly  and  as  soon  as  their  earliest  converts  were  won. 
It  came  to  them  gradually  through  their  larger  personal 
experience  of  the  greatness  of  the  Christian  redemption, 
through  the  struggles  of  the  new  Faith  with  Jewish  and 
Pagan  life  and  thought,  and,  above  all,  through  the  illumi 
nation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  resting  both  on  their  own 
experience  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Gospel.  While  this  de 
velopment  was  going  on — a  development  illustrated  by  the 
contrast  between  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — the  Christian  churches  must  have 
depended  for  the  enlargement  of  their  knowledge  to  the 
limits  reached  by  the  apostles,  upon  the  oral  teaching  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  upon  the  oral  teaching  of  those  who 
had  listened  to  them. 

For  some  time  after  the  gospels  and  epistles  were  written 
copies  were  scarce ;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  copies  of  all  the  writings 
now  included  in  the  New  Testament  were  in  the  possession  of 
even  the  ministers  of  the  largest  and  most  important  churches  ; 
at  a  much  later  date  the  immense  majority  of  those  who 
believed  in  Christ  must  have  been  unable  to  procure  copies 
of  all  the  New  Testament  writings  for  themselves.  Indeed, 
till  after  the  invention  of  printing,  books  were  so  dear  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  very  poor  to  buy  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  if  they  had  been  able  to  buy  them,  few  of 
them  would  have  been  able  to  read  them. 

But  now  our  circumstances  are  altogether  changed.  In 
this  country  every  man  may  have  a  New  Testament  of  his 
own  ;  and,  according  to  the  belief  of  all  Protestant  Christians, 
no  minister,  however  saintly  and  however  learned,  has  au 
thority  to  decide  questions  relating  to  faith  or  practice  that  the 
New  Testament  has  left  uncertain.  In  addition  to  the  New 
Testament  we  have  a  literature  preserving  the  best  and 
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profoundest  Christian  thought  of  eighteen  centuries.  And 
if  God  were  to  give  to  our  own  generation  successors  to 
Athanasius  and  Augustine,  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  to  Baxter, 
Owen,  and  Howe,  they  could  do  comparatively  little  as 
ministers  of  particular  congregations,  and  they  would  write 
books  which  every  man  might  read  for  himself. 

All  this,  true  and  important  as  it  is,  fails  to  prove  that 
Christ  did  not  intend  the  Christian  ministry  to  be  a  perma 
nent  institution  for  the  instruction  in  Christian  faith  and 
duty  of  those  who  believe  in  Him,  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  spiritual  and  ethical  life. 

There  are  admirable  books  in  all  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  books  are  easily  accessible ;  but  univer 
sities  have  not  yet  closed  their  class-rooms  or  changed  them 
into  libraries.  The  student  goes  to  his  lecture  on  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  though  he  has  on  his  shelves  editions  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  by  scholars  of  greater  genius  and  learning  than  the 
lecturer.  For  a  few  shillings  he  can  get  the  very  best  text 
books  in  Logic,  Philosophy,  and  Ethics,  in  History,  and  in  any 
of  the  Physical  Sciences,  and  he  might  work  at  them  at  home ; 
but  even  if  he  is  studying  subjects  which  require  no  illustration. 
from  experiments,  and  which  he  can  master  without  working 
in  the  laboratory,  he  knows  that  a  living  teacher  will  give 
him  a  kind  of  assistance  which  he  can  never  get  from  his 
text-books,  and  he  incurs  the  expense  of  a  university  educa 
tion. 

In  mixed  subjects,  like  politics  and  questions  of  social 
reform,  in  which  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  elements  have  a 
large  place,  literature  alone  is  still  less  effective.  Where 
action  is  necessary  as  well  as  belief,  enthusiasm  as  well  as 
conviction,  and  where  conviction  itself  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  dependent  upon  moral  sympathies,  men  must  be 
addressed  face  to  face.  They  must  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  direct  personal  influence  of  those  whose  minds 
are  already  made  up,  and  who  are  in  vehement  earnest  for 
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the  success  of  their  cause.  No  political  party,  no  movement 
intended  to  effect  a  great  change  in  the  moral  opinions  and 
habits  of  a  nation,  can  afford  to  rely  for  its  triumphs  on  news 
papers,  pamphlets,  and  books.  It  must  have  its  orators  if  it 
can  secure  them  ;  but  even  a  few  plain  men  whose  speaking 
shows  that  they  have  clear  intelligence,  an  honest  confidence 
in  their  principles,  and  an  eager  zeal  to  propagate  them,  will 
create  a  faith  and  an  enthusiasm  which  only  a  writer  of  rare 
genius  will  be  able  to  inspire. 

In  the  whole  method  of  Divine  revelation  the  personal 
element  has  a  great  place.  The  Eternal  Word  was  made 
flesh,  and  God  was  revealed  to  men — not  in  a  series  of 
inspired  theological  definitions,  or  in  an  inspired  catechism, 
or  in  an  inspired  creed,  or  in  an  inspired  theological  treatise, 
but  in  a  living  Person.  It  was  very  largely  owing  to  the 
personal  influence  of  Christ  upon  men  that  they  acknow 
ledged  the  truth  and  felt  the  power  of  His  teaching.  His 
personal  affection  for  them,  His  pity  for  their  sufferings,  His 
earnest  desire  to  reclaim  them  from  sin,  the  glowing  delight 
with  which  He  recognised  their  penitence,  His  generous  trust 
in  the  loyalty  of  His  disciples,  His  own  perfect  faith  and  joy 
in  God,  were  among  the  chief  forces  of  His  ministry.  The 
records  of  the  revelation  which  God  made  to  the  world 
through  Christ  are  not  mere  summaries  of  the  doctrines  He 
taught  and  the  moral  and  religious  precepts  which  He  gave  for 
the  conduct  of  life,  but  biographies ;  and  the  personal 
impression  which  Christ  produced  on  His  contemporaries 
has  been  reproduced  on  every  later  generation  by  the  story 
contained  in  the  four  gospels. 

The  apostles  won  their  triumphs  by  the  frankness  and 
fervour  of  their  personal  testimony  to  Christ,  and  by  the 
vehemence  of  their  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  There 
was  nothing  cold,  abstract,  or  formal  in  their  preaching ;  it 
was  not  merely  the  expression  of  intellectual  conviction  ;  it 
was  their  very  life  breaking  out  into  speech.  And  in  what 
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they  wrote  they  retained  as  far  as  they  could  the  personal 
element.     They  did  not  write  dissertations,  but  letters. 

The  laws  of  human  nature  are  unchanged,  and  the  Divine 
methods  of  reaching  men  are  unchanged.  Even  for  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  a  preacher  has  many  advantages  over 
a  book.  He  can  dwell  on  those  truths  of  which  he  has 
discovered  that  his  people  have  the  least  knowledge,  and  on 
those  duties  of  which  they  most  need  to  be  reminded.  People 
choose  religious  books  for  themselves,  and  their  choice  may 
leave  them  ignorant  of  whole  provinces  of  religious  doctrine 
and  religious  duty.  The  subjects  of  sermons  are  not  chosen 
by  the  congregation  ;  and  a  wise  preacher  will  take  care  to 
make  his  people  familiar  with  all  that  it  is  most  important  for 
them  to  know  about  God  and  themselves,  about  the  laws  of 
the  Christian  life,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Christian  re 
demption.  And  further,  as  a  method  of  instruction,  the 
sermon  has  whatever  merits  belong  to  the  lecture  as  com 
pared  with  the  text-book. 

For  purposes  of  moral  and  religious  culture  and  impression, 
as  distinguished  from  mere  instruction,  the  advantages  of 
the  ministry  are  much  more  conspicuous.  An  author  knows 
nothing  of  most  of  his  readers,  and  they  know  nothing  of 
him ;  the  relations  between  them  are  accidental  and  tem 
porary.  But  the  true  minister  speaks  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  strong  affection  for  his  people,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  faith  and  righteousness.  If,  through 
want  of  urgency  on  his  part,  any  of  them  are  living  in 
revolt  against  God,  he  knows  that  he  shares  their  guilt ;  and, 
if  they  remain  in  revolt  to  the  last,  the  shadow  of  their  awful 
doom  will  fall  upon  himself.  If,  through  his  fidelity,  they  are 
doing  the  will  of  God,  their  righteousness  is  in  a  sense  his 
own  as  well  as  theirs;  and,  if  they  finally  secure  "glory,  honour, 
and  immortality,"  his  own  eternal  blessedness  will  be  aug 
mented.  He  will  speak  to  them  with  a  personal  sorrow  for 
their  sin,  which,  through  God's  grace,  will  be  more  likely 
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than  anything  else  to  move  them  to  penitence,  and  with  a 
personal  alarm  on  account  of  their  danger  which  will  be 
likely  to  excite  their  fears.  The  strong  solicitude  of  a  human 
heart  for  their  salvation  and  their  steadfast  righteousness  will 
be  a  revelation  to  them  of  the  Divine  compassion  which  never 
fails,  and  of  the  Divine  mercy  which  "  endureth  for  ever." 

There  is  something  contagious  in  a  vigorous  ethical  life. 
A  man  who  speaks  under  the  power  of  a  great  enthusiasm  for 
justice,  honesty,  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  will  give 
new  authority  to  the  conscience  of  those  who  listen  to  him, 
and  will  exalt  their  ideal  of  moral  perfection.  There  is  the 
same  contagious  power  in  a  vigorous  religious  life.  Men  do 
not  stand  apart  from  each  other.  Heart  touches  heart. 
Faith  becomes  firmer  while  listening  to  a  man  whose  faith  is 
firm.  Courage  creates  courage.  The  fires  of  love  for  Christ 
in  the  soul  of  the  preacher  kindle  similar  fires  in  the  souls  of 
his  hearers.  His  joy  in  the  vision  of  the  eternal  city  of  God 
inspires  their  hope  of  immortality  with  fresh  energy. 

There  is  a  reason  of  altogether  a  different  character  which 
•confirms  the  permanence  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The 
exceptional  presence  of  Christ  which  is  realised  when  we  are 
gathered  together  in  His  name  is  the  ground  of  the  excep 
tional  promise  to  united  prayer.  When  a  minister  speaks  in 
the  Church  that  same  presence  must  invest  his  teaching, 
exhortations,  encouragements,  consolations,  and  warnings 
with  exceptional  power.  We  are  most  likely  to  receive  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  are  most  likely  to  have 
our  hearts  drawn  to  Christ,  where  Christ  Himself  is  present. 

II. 

The  pastoral  function  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  has 
not  been  superseded  or  become,  obsolete.  The  work  of  the 
ministers  of  the  early  churches  was  not  limited  to  the 
instruction  which  they  gave  in  the  Christian  assembly. 
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They  had  a  moral  authority  which  claimed  the  recogni 
tion  of  their  brethren.  "  The  elders  that  rule  well  " 
are,  according  to  Paul,  to  "  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour"  (i  Tim.  v.  17).  "He  that  ruleth  "  is  exhorted  to 
rule  "  with  diligence "  (Rom.  xii.  8).  The  name  by  which 
the  elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  are  described  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  responsibility  and  authority — the  measure 
of  the  responsibility  being  determined  in  this  as  in  all  similar 
cases  by  the  measure  of  authority  :  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves 
and  to  all  the  flock,  in  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  bishops  " — or  overseers — "  to  feed  the  Church  of  God 
which  He  purchased  with  His  own  blood"  (Acts  xx.  28).* 
The  authority  of  church  rulers  was  intended  not  only  to 
secure  the  peace  and  vigour  of  the  church  society  as  a  whole, 
but  the  safety  and  righteousness  of  its  individual  members. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews :  "  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  sub 
mit  to  them  ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  shall 
give  account ;  that  they  may  do  this  with  joy  and  not  with 
grief"  (Heb.  xiii.  17). 

Christian  men  are  kept  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  the 
Church  into  the  charge  of  "  bishops,"  "overseers,"  "elders." 
Through  them,  as  well  as  in  more  direct  ways,  He  defended 
those  who  had  trusted  in  Christ  against  the  perils  by  which 
their  faith  and  morals  were  menaced.  There  is  still  an 
urgent  necessity  for  the  service  of  those  who  are  under 
official  obligations  to  watch  for  the  souls  of  their  brethren 
(Heb.  xiii.  17).  Encouragement,  kindly  warning,  appeals 
for  personal  service,  earnest  expostulation  addressed  to  a 
Christian  man  in  private,  and  addressed  to  him  early  enough, 
might  sometimes  save  him  from  a  life  of  indolence,  from 

*  Civil  rulers  were  called  "pastors"  or  "shepherds"  by  the  Jews 
(Jer.  xxiii.).  "  To  feed  "  a  flock  according  to  Jewish  ideas  included  the 
ideaof  government. 
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gross  sin,  and  from  utter  ruin.  Though  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  man  to  be  his  "  brother's  keeper,"  the  un 
official  members  of  a  church  may  shrink  from  speaking  to 
their  brother  who  is  in  peril ;  or  he  may  not  be  intimately 
known  to  those  who  would  be  able  to  speak  to  him  most 
wisely  and  effectively.  It  was  the  will  of  Christ,  as  shown  in 
the  organisation  of  the  early  churches,  that  this  service  should 
be  rendered  to  their  brethren  by  "bishops"  and  "elders;" 
and,  since  the  necessity  for  the  service  remains,  it  is  reason 
able  to  suppose  that  the  offices  which  were  created  to  render 
it  have  not  become  obsolete. 

That  the  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry  have  not  been 
superseded  is  also  apparent  from  the  fact  that  men  still  receive 
from  God  those  specific  qualifications  which  qualify  them  for 
this  particular  service,  and  which,  apart  from  it,  have  no 
free  and  effective  use.  As  long  as  He  gives  "pastors  and 
teachers,"  He  means  that  churches  should  be  under  their 
instruction  and  pastoral  care. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    DIACONATE    IN    APOSTOLIC    CHURCHES;    AND 
ITS    PERMANENCE. 

IN  addition  to  "  bishops,"  "  elders,"  "  pastors,"  the  apos 
tolic  churches,  when  fully  organised,  had  "  deacons"  (Phil.  i.  i  ; 
i  Tim.  iii.  8);  and  there  are  clear  indications  that  women  had 
an  official  position  as  deaconesses  (i  Tim.  iii.  1 1  ;  Rom.  xvi.  i). 
The  functions  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  appear  to  have 
been  of  an  administrative  and  executive  kind. 

I. 

,  It  does  not  appear  that  the  apostles  insisted  on  the  appoint 
ment  of  deacons  in  every  church.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  as  they 
returned  to  Antioch  at  the  close  of  Paul's  first  missionary 
journey,  appointed  elders  in  every  church ;  but  Luke  says 
nothing  about  the  appointment  of  deacons.  In  his  letter  to 
Titus,  whom  he  had  left  in  Crete,  Paul  tells  him  "  to  set  in 
order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  in 
every  city"  (Tit.  i.  5),  and  the  qualifications  of  "elders"  or 
"  bishops  "  are  fully  enumerated  (Tit.  i.  6 — 9)  ;  but  about 
the  appointment  and  qualifications  of  deacons  he  says  nothing. 
In  his  first  letter  to  Timothy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  qualifi 
cations  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  are  described  (i  Tim.  iii. 
8 — 13),  as  well  as  the  qualifications  of  bishops. 

It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  these  facts  that  deacons 
were  not  appointed  until  churches  became  so  large  that  it  was 
expedient  to  relieve  the  "  elders  "  or  "  bishops  "  from  some  of 
the  details  of  administration.  The  election  of  the  "  seven  " 
recorded  in  Acts  vi.  lends  some  support  to  this  conclusion.. 
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The  apostles  themselves  had  been  till  this  time  the  only 
officers  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  when  "  the  number 
of  the  disciples  was  multiplying  "  there  were  complaints 
that  in  the  provision  of  the  common  tables  for  the  poor 
the  Hellenistic  widows  were  neglected.  "  And  the  twelve 
called  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  unto  them,  and  said, 
It  is  not  fit  that  we  should  forsake  the  Word  of  God  and 
serve  \_dtakoneiti\  tables.  Look  ye  out  therefore,  brethren, 
from  among  you  seven  men  of  good  report,  full  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  will  continue  stedfastly  in  prayer,  and  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Word"  (Acts  vi.  2 — 4).  The  "seven"  are  never 
called  "  deacons "  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  their  election  was  a  precedent  followed  by 
other  churches  when  the  "elders"  found  that  what  may  be 
described  as  the  "  business  "  of  the  church  grew  beyond  their 
strength.  Additional  "  elders  "  or  "bishops"  might  indeed 
have  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  this  administrative  service;' 
but  it  was  easier  to  find  men  with  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  administration  than  men  with  the  qualifications  for 
government. 

In  the  apostolic  churches  large  provision  was  made  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  The  provision  was  so  generous  that 
there  was  danger  of  its  being  abused.*  It  had  to  be  regularly 
organised ;  and,  although  in  churches  which  had  only 
"elders"  the  "elders"  might  superintend  it,  there  was  an 
obvious  expediency  in  entrusting  it  to  officers  specially 
appointed  to  this  service.  To  these  same  officers  would 

*  "  If  any  woman  that  believeth  hath  widows,  let  her  relieve  them,  and  let 
not  the  church  be  burdened  ;  that  it  may  relieve  them  that  are  widows 
indeed"  (i  Tim.  v.  16).  The  widows  connected  with  a  family  were  the 
special  charge  of  the  wife,  mother,  or  sister,  and  so  the  Apostle  says  "  if 
any  woman  .  .  .  hath  widows ;  "  if  her  sister,  daughter,  or  mother,  or 
her  husband's  sister  or  mother  is  a  widow,  she  is  to  care  for  her  if  she  is  able,, 
and  not  permit  her  to  burden  the  funds  of  the  church. 
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naturally  fall  other  administrative  duties.  The  "elders"  ruled 
the  church  and  taught  it;  the  "deacons"  served  it;  the 
"elders"  had  charge  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  describe 
as  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  church  ;  the  "deacons"  of 
its  secular  affairs. 

But  even  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  diaconnte 
high  spiritual  qualifications  were  required.  The  "  seven  " 
who  were  to  relieve  the  apostles  from  serving  tables  were  to 
be  men  "  full  of  the  Spirit  and  of  wisdom."  Paul,  in  his 
description  of  the  qualifications  of  deacons,  says  that  they 
are  to  be  "  grave,  not  double-tongued,  not  given  to  much 
wine,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre  ;  holding  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  in  a  pure  conscience  "  *  (i  Tim.  iii.  8). 

These  qualifications  were  necessary,  not  only  because  it 
was  fitting  that  all  who  held  office  in  the  church  should  be 
conspicuous  for  their  moral  and  spiritual  excellence,  but 
because,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  they  would 
be  brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  their  Christian 

*  "  They  that  have  served  well  as  deacons  gain  to  themselves  a  good 
standing  and  great  boldness  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (i  Tim. 
iii.  13).  The  A.  V.,  which  rendered  these  words  "gain  to  themselves  a 
good  degree,"  lent  support  to  the  theory  that,  by  serving  well  in  the 
diaconate,  a  man  secured  promotion  to  the  higher  rank  of  "  elder  "  or 
"bishop."  But  the  Apostle  does  not  say  that  the  zealous  deacon  gains  a 
"better"  standing,  or  a  higher  step  in  ecclesiastical  office,  but  a  "good  " 
standing.  The  interpretation  which  assures  the  zealous  deacon  of  ad 
vancement  to  the  episcopate  is,  says  Dr.  Ellicott,  "  on  exegetical  grounds 
clearly  untenable  .  .  for  surely  such  a  ground  of  encouragement  as 
ecclesiastical  promotion  (were  this  even  historically  demonstrated,  which 
appears  not  the  case  in  the  first  two  centuries)  seems  strangely  out  of 
place  in  St.  Paul's  mouth,  and  preserves  no  harmony  with  the  subsequent 
words"  ("  Pastoral  Epistles"  in  loc.}.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the 
man  who  discharges  the  deacon's  office  well,  secures  a  "  good  standing  "  in 
the  church,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  brethren,  which  will  enable  him 
to  do  his  work  still  more  effectively  ;  and  he  will  also  become  more  fearless 
and  vigorous,  both  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  and  in  his  per 
sonal  Christian  life,  which  will  be  disciplined  by  his  service. 
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brethren,  and  would  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  them 
religious  service.  If  they  were  devout,  wise,  and  sympathetic 
men,  they  would  be  able  to  comfort  the  sick  and  the  poor,  as 
well  as  to  give  them  relief  from  the  funds  of  the  church. 

In  Oriental  and  Greek  cities  the  seclusion  of  women  made 
it  expedient  that  these  duties  should  be  entrusted  to  women. 
Phoebe  was  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchreoe  (Rom.xvi.  i) ; 
and,  in  writing  to  Timothy,  who  was  visiting  and  organising 
the  churches  in  Ephesus  and  its  neighbourhood,  Paul  says 
that  the  "  women  " — evidently  women  holding  office  in  the 
church — "  must  be  grave,  not  slanderers,  temperate,  faithful 
in  all  things"  (i  Tim.  iii.  u).  In  churches  consisting 
mainly  of  Jewish  converts  deaconesses  were  less  necessary. 

II. 

The  reasons  for  the  appointment  of  deacons  are  permanent. 

In  a  social  condition  like  ours  churches  are  under  no 
obligation  to  make  the  lavish  provision  for  human  wretched 
ness  which  was  necessary  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  any  attempt  to  do  it  would  probably  be  extremely  mis 
chievous.  It  would  attract  many  into  church  fellowship  who 
have  no  faith  in  Christ ;  it  would  lessen  the  vigour  of  personal 
independence  in  those  who  are  really  loyal  to  Him.  But  to 
provide,  within  safe  limits,  for  the  relief  of  the  poverty  of  its 
members  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  Christian  church.  To 
visit  the  sick  and  the  aged,  and  those  in  great  sorrow,  is 
another  duty.  The  same  work  that  was  probably  done  by  the 
deacons  of  the  apostolic  churches  has  to  be  done  in  our  own 
country  and  our  own  age  ;  and  to  entrust  it  to  special  church 
officers  is  to  follow  apostolic  example. 

With  the  changes  which  have  passed  upon  the  church  and 
its  relations  to  civil  society  it  has  become  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  regular  discharge  of  duties  which  either  did  not  exist 
at  all  in  early  Christian  times  or  which  were  extremely  unim- 
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portant.  Church  buildings  require  care  ;  provision  has  to  be 
made,  not  only  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  minister,  but 
for  the  adequate  supply  of  funds  for  the  various  agencies  of 
the  church,  its  schools,  and  its  missions,  as  well  as  its  special 
charities.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  obligation  to 
impose  all  these  duties  on  the  deacons  alone ;  but  they  are 
duties  for  which  it  is  natural  that  the  deacons  should  be  spe 
cially  responsible,  even  when  they  have  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  other  and  unofficial  members  of  the  church. 

In  England  the  social  position  of  women  does  not  render 
the  appointment  of  deaconesses  as  necessary  as  it  was  in 
Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor;  but  if  women  were  officially 
appointed  to  care  for  women  who  need  relief  and  visitation, 
the  work  would  be  done  far  more  'effectively,  and  incon 
veniences  which  sometimes  occur  in  churches  where  no  such 
appointment  has  been  made  would  be  avoided.--' 

*  Bradford  gives  the  following  account  of  the  organisation  of  the  church 
of  Congregational  exiles  at  Amsterdam: — "Before  their  division  and 
breach  they  were  about  three  hundred  communicants ;  and  they  had  for 
their  pastor  and  teacher  those  two  eminent  men  before  named  [Francis 
Johnson  and  Henry  Ainsworth],  and  in  our  time  four  grave  men  for  ruling 
elders,  and  three  able  and  godly  men  for  deacons,  [also]  one  ancient  widow 
for  a  deaconess,  who  did  them  service  many  years,  though  she  was  sixty 
years  of  age  when  she  was  chosen.  She  honoured  her  place,  and  was  an 
ornament  to  the  congregation.  She  usually  sat  in  a  convenient  place  in 
the  congregation  with  a  little  birchen  rod  in  her  hand,  and  kept  little 
children  in  great  awe  from  disturbing  the  congregation.  She  did  frequently 
visit  the  sick  and  weak,  and  especially  women ;  and,  as  there  was  need, 
called  out  maids  and  young  women  to  watch  them  and  do  them  helps  as 
their  necessity  did  require ;  and,  if  they  were  poor,  she  would  gather  relief 
for  them  of  those  that  were  able,  or  acquainted  the  deacons;  and  she  was 
obeyed  as  a  mother  in  Israel  and  an  officer  of  Christ."  [Governor  Brad 
ford's  "  Dialogue."  "  New  England's  Memorial,"  p.  355.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    PASTORATE    AND    THE    DIACONATE    IN 
CONGREGATIONAL    CHURCHES. 

IN  the  apostolic  churches  the  pastorate  was  shared  by  several 
elders ;  in  modern  Congregational  churches  there  is  usually 
only  one  "  pastor."  The  difference  is,  perhaps,  more  appar 
ent  than  real. 

For  the  diaconate  in  modern  Congregational  churches  has 
come  to  be  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  a  board  of 
"elders."  It  is  often  described  as  the  "council"  of  the 
minister.  Among  the  deacons  there  are  generally  some  men 
who  are  real  leaders  of  the  church — men  whose  judgment  on 
all  questions  affecting  its  discipline,  its  worship,  and  its 
general  action  justly  commands  confidence.  They  are  men 
of  sagacity  and  large  experience,  of  firm  Christian  integrity 
and  exemplary  zeal.  They  have  been  associated  with  the 
church  of  which  they  are  the  officers  through  a  long  course 
of  years,  and  have  served  it  in  many  ways — as  Sunday-school 
teachers,  secretaries  of  church  committees,  conductors  of 
mission  services.  They  know  many  of  the  members  more 
intimately  than  the  pastor  knows  them.  They  are  consulted 
on  questions  of  Christian  conduct.  They  have  a  moral  posi 
tion  in  the  church  which  justifies  them  in  offering  advice 
even  when  it  is  unsought.  They  can  speak  in  a  frank, 
brotherly  spirit  to  members  of  the  church  who  seem  to  be 
losing  their  Christian  earnestness,  or  whose  lives  are  not 
consistent  with  their  Christian  profession.  When  the  pas 
torate  is  vacant  they  discharge  many  of  the  duties  which  con 
fessedly  belong  to  the  eldership.  They  preside  at  church- 
meetings.  They  receive  applications  from  those  who  wish  to 
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be  received  into  membership.  They  officially  welcome  new 
members  into  the  church.  They  guide  the  action  of  the 
church  in  cases  of  discipline.  They  arrange  for  the  conduct 
of  the  more  public  services  of  the  church.  Their  advice  has 
great  and  legitimate  authority  in  determining  whom  the  church 
shall  elect  to  the  vacant  pastorate.  They  are  called 
"  deacons,"  but  they  are  really  "elders"  or  "bishops,"  and 
the  pastor  is  the  presiding  elder  or  presiding  bishop. 

But  always,  I  imagine,  in  the  diaconate  of  a  strong  and 
healthy  Congregational  church  there  are  men  of  another 
kind,  whose  qualifications  for  the  original  duties  of  the 
diaconate  are  not  less  admirable — men  without  the  power  of 
spiritual  leadership,  but  methodical,  painstaking,  gentle,  full 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  poverty  and  suffering.  For  the 
leadership  and  government  of  the  church  they  are  unfit ;  but 
they  have  all  the  qualities  for  that  particular  service  [diakom'a~\ 
which  was  the  province  of  the  diaconate  in  the  apostolic 
churches. 

That  there  are  disadvantages  in  obscuring  the  distinction 
between  the  functions  of  the  eldership  and  the  functions  of 
the  diaconate  is  certain.  Some  men  who  would  be  efficient 
"  elders  "  may  decline  the  office  of  deacon  because  they  are 
conscious  that  they  are  not  qualified  for  visiting  and  comfort 
ing  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Some  men,^on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  excellently  qualified  for  what  was  the  original  work 
of  the  diaconate  may  refuse  to  accept  the  office,  or  miss 
election  to  it,  because  they  have  not  the  personal  vigour 
necessary  for  leadership  ;  or,  if  they  are  elected  and  consent 
to  serve,  they  may  naturally  suppose  that  they  must  attempt 
the  duties  of  leadership  which  require  powers,  intellectual 
and  moral,  of  which  they  are  destitute.  In  practice  it  is 
probably  found  that  those  deacons  lead  who  have  the  faculty 
for  leadership,  and  that  the  rest  limit  themselves  to  the 
original  work  of  the  diaconate.  It  may  be  fairly  contended 
that  the  modern  practice  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  earliest 
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churches,  which  had  "  elders  "  only,  who  discharged  the 
duties  which  were  subsequently  divided  between  elders  and 
deacons. 

Where  some  of  the  deacons  arc  really  "  elders,"  our  modern 
system  reproduces  the  essential  elements  of  the  apostolic 
organisation ;  but  when,  in  a  church  of  any  magnitude,  the 
duties  of  the  eldership  are  discharged  by  the  pastor  alone, 
there  is  not  only  a  departure  from  apostolic  example,  which 
makes  the  pastor  the  president  of  several  elders — there  are 
also  serious  practical  evils.  Either  there  is  a  paralysis  of  the 
governing  power  of  the  church,  or  the  pastor  exerts  an 
authority  which  ought  not  to  be  vested  in  a  single  church 
officer,  and,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  pastorate,  the 
church  is  likely  to  be  left  without  vigorous  leadership. 

In  some  Congregational  churches  there  are  both  "elders" 
and  "  deacons,"  but  the  two  offices  have  never  secured 
general  recognition  and  acceptance  among  English  Con- 
gregationalists. 

Names,  though  not  of  supreme  importance,  count  for 
something,  and  the  customary  names  for  both  the  offices 
in  modern  Congregational  churches  give  a  false  impression 
of  the  duties  connected  with  the  offices  which  they  denote. 
We  give  the  title  of  "  deacon  "  to  men  discharging  two 
wholly  different  functions — the  function  of  leadership  or 
government,  and  the  function  of  service.  We  give  what  is 
really  the  same  title  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  church.  The 
"  ministers "  of  a  church  are  properly  the  deacons ;  the 
pastor  is  not  its  "  minister,"  but  its,  presiding  elder  or 
bishop. 
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NOTE. — RULING  ELDERS. — To  the  question  whether  in 
the  primitive  churches  there  were  two  classes  of  elders, 
formally  distinguished  from  each  other  as  "ruling  elders" 
and  "teaching  elders,"  Dr.  Lightfoot  appears  to  have 
given  an  accurate  answer  in  the  following  passage: — 
"The  duties  of  the  presbyters  were  twofold.  They  were 
both  rulers  and  instructors  of  the  congregation.  This 
double  function  appears  in  St.  Paul's  expression  *  pastors 
and  teachers'  (Eph.  iv.  n),  where,  as  the  form  of  the 
original  seems  to  show,  the  two  words  describe  the  same 
office  under  different  aspects.  Though  government  was  prob 
ably  the  first  conception  of  the  office,  yet  the  work  of 
teaching  must  have  fallen  to  the  presbyters  from  the  very  first, 
and  have  assumed  greater  prominence  as  time  went  on. 
With  the  growth  of  the  Church  the  visits  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  to  any  individual  community  must  have  become 
less  and  less  frequent,  so  that  the  burden  of  instruction  would 
be  gradually  transferred  from  these  missionary  preachers  to 
the  local  officers  of  the  congregation.  Hence  St.  Paul,  in 
two  passages  where  he  gives  directions  relating  to  bishops  or 
presbyters,  insists  specially  on  the  faculty  of  teaching  as  a 
qualification  for  the  position  (i  Tim.  iii.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  9).  Yet 
even  here  this  work  seems  to  be  regarded  rather  as  incidental 
to  than  as  inherent  in  the  office.  In  the  one  epistle  he 
directs  that  double  honour  shall  be  paid  to  those  presbyters 
who  have  ruled  well,  but  especially  to  such  as  '  labour  in  word 
and  doctrine,'  as  though  one  holding  this  office  might  decline 
the  work  of  instruction.  In  the  other,  he  closes  the  list  of 
qualifications  with  the  requirement  that  the  bishop  (or  pres 
byter)  hold  fast  the  faithful  word  in  accordance  with  the 
apostolic  teaching  '  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort  in  the 
healthy  doctrine  and  to  confute  gainsayers,'  alleging  as  a 
reason  the  pernicious  activity  and  growing  numbers  of  the 
false  teachers.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  work  of  teaching  and  the  work  of  sroverning  per- 
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tained  to  separate  members  of  the  presbyteral  college.  As 
each  had  his  special  gift,  so  would  he  devote  himself  more  or 
less  exclusively  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sacred 
functions"  ("Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  pp.  192,  193). 

Paul's  words  in  i  Tim.  v.  17  seem  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
theory  that  in  the  apostolic  churches  there  were  "  elders  "  or 
"  bishops"  who  did  not  give  public  instruction  to  the  congre 
gation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  describes  it  as  a  necessary 
qualification  of  the  "  bishop "  that  he  should  be  "  apt  to 
teach"  (i  Tim.  iii.  2),  and  "  able  both  to  exhort  in  the  sound 
doctrine,  and, to  convict  the  gainsayers"  (Tit.  i.  9).  The 
passage  from  Dr.  Lightfoot  suggests  the  explanation  of  the 
apparent  contradiction.  In  the  earlier  days  it  may  have 
been  difficult  to  find  several  men  in  every  church  who 
united  qualifications  for  exercising  pastoral  rule  with  qualifi 
cations  for  giving  public  pastoral  instruction  ;  but  to  place  a 
church  under  strong  pastoral  influence  was  indispensable,  and, 
therefore,  "  elders,"  "  bishops,"  were  appointed  who  could 
not  "labour  in  word  and  doctrine."  As  time  went  on,  there 
would  be  a  larger  number  of  men  with  a  sufficient  know 
ledge  of  Christian  truth  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the 
functions  both  of  teaching  and  governing.  Paul  therefore 
charges  Timothy  and  Titus  to  require  that  the  "elders"  or 
"bishops"  should  be  able  to  teach  as  well  as  rule.  There 
had  never,  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  been  any  formal  distinction 
between  "  ruling  "  and  "teaching"  elders  ;  Paul  now  thinks 
it  desirable  that  every  "  elder"  should  teach. 

But  the  question  whether  there  should  be  "ruling  elders" 
vvho  do  not  teach  is  evidently  one  of  those  questions  of  ex 
pediency  which  the  church  is  free  to  determine  according  to  its 
varying  circumstances.  What  seems  important  is  that  the  pastor 
should  not  rule  alone,  but  should  have  associated  with  him 
church  officers  who  share  the  functions  of  government,  and 
among  whom  he  simply  presides.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  apostolic  churches,  and  there  are  obvi- 
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ous  reasons  for  perpetuating  it.  At  first  some  elders  were  able 
to  teach,  and  some  were  not;  some  were,  in  fact,  only  ruling 
elders ;  others  both  ruled  and  taught.  When  it  became 
possible  to  secure  elders  who  were  qualified  for  both  functions, 
Paul  told  Timothy  that  those  should  be  elected  who  were 
"  apt  to  teach  "  as  well  as  able  to  rule.  It  would  be  well  if  in  all 
churches  all  the  elders,  whether  called  elders  or  deacons, 
were  able  to  exhort  and  instruct  the  church  ;  but,  if  the 
double  qualification  cannot  be  secured  in  all,  we  are  free  to 
fall  back  on  the  practice  of  the  churches  in  their  earliest 
stage,  and  have  "  elders,"  under  whatever  name,  who  can 
govern,  but  some  of  whom  cannot  teach,  associated  with  an 
elder — the  pastor — who  can  do  both. 

Many  of  the  earlier  Congregationalists  were  favourable  to 
the  appointment  of  "  ruling  elders  ; "  the  objection  to  the 
title  is  that  it  seems  to  restrain  these  particular  elders  from 
the  right  to  use  what  powers  they  may  possess  for  instructing 
and  exhorting  their  brethren. 
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Christian  Sacraments  an&  Christian 
Worship. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL. 

THE  two  Christian  ordinances — Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper — are  commonly  called  Sacraments.  The  name  is  not 
free  from  serious  objections,  but  it  is  too  firmly  rooted  in  the 
usage  of  all  Christian  churches  to  be  easily  changed. 

I. 

The  word  sacramentum  denotes  anything  that  is  consecrated 
or  sacred.  To  prevent  frivolous  litigation,  an  ancient  Roman 
law  required  the  parties  to  a  suit  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
with  the  public  authorities  before  the  suit  began  ;  the  money 
was  returned  to  the  successful  suitor  and  forfeited  by  the 
loser.  This  deposit  was  called  sacramentum  ;  it  was  a  sacred 
thing,  either  because  it  was  deposited  in  a  sacred  place,  or 
because,  if  forfeited,  it  was  appropriated  to  religious  uses. 

The  Latin  Christians  used  the  word  to  denote  the  sacred 
rites  of  the  church :  they  were  sacred  things.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  other  hand,  familiar  with  the  mystic  rites  and  initiations 
of  their  countrymen,  called  the  sacred  symbols  of  their  new 
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faith  the  "  holy  mysteries."  *  The  "  sacrament "  of  the  Latins 
was  the  "  mystery  "  of  the  Greeks. 

Hence  the  word  sacramentum  was  used  to  represent  the 
Greek  word  for  "mystery"  in  early  Latin  translations  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  this  usage  is  retained  in  several  passages 
in  the  Vulgate.  The  Douay  version  follows  the  Vulgate  very 
closely,  and  reads  "that  He  might  make  known  to  us  the 
Sacrament  of  His  will"  (Eph.  i.  9) ;  "According  to  revelation 
the  Sacrament  was  made  known  to  me  "  (Eph.  iii.  3)  ;  "The 
dispensation  of  the  Sacrament  hidden  from  worlds  in  God  " 
(Eph.  iii.  9)  ;  "And  manifestly  it  was  a  great  Sacrament  of 
piety  which  was  manifested  in  flesh,  justified  in  Spirit" 
(i  Tim.  iii.  16)  ;  "The  Sacrament  of  the  seven  stars  which 
thou  hast  seen  in  my  right  hand,"  &c.  (Rev.  i.  29).  Whatever 
could,  in  any  sense,  be  called  a  "mystery"  was  with  the 
Latin  Christians  a  "  Sacrament."  Revealed  truths  and  even 
pious  opinions  were  "  Sacraments  of  mysteries."  The  nature 
of  the  Godhead  was  the  "  Sacrament  of  the  Trinity."  The 
Latin  fathers  also  speak  of  "the  Sacrament  of  the  Incar 
nation,"  "  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  resur 
rection,"  "  the  Sacrament  of  our  salvation."  t 

The  associations  with  the  Greek  word  for  "  mystery  "  were 
transferred  to  the  Latin  word  sacramentum,  and  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  superstitions  which  were  rapidly  developed 
in  Christian  thought.  "A  'mystery'  with  the  Greeks  was 
something  to  be  promulgated  only  among  the  initiated  ;  not 
an  ordinary  secret,  but  '  a  solemn  thing  not  to  be  told  ; '  and 
the  Latin  fathers  used  the  word  sacramentum  in  the  same 
sense  and  with  the  same  restrictions."! 

In  the  middle  ages  all  kinds  of  ritual  observances  were 


*  See  Dr.  Halley:  "The  Sacraments,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  6,  7. 
t  See  for  other  examples  "  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,"  article 
"Sacraments." 
J    Dr.  Halley:  "The  Sacraments,"  vol.  i.,  7,  8,  condensed. 
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called  Sacraments.     The  Church  of  Rome  now  recognises 
only  seven  Sacraments ;  Congregationalists  recognise  only  two. 

II. 

Before  investigating  the  nature,  design,  and  power  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  three  characteristics  of  these 
two  Christian  ordinances  claim  careful  consideration. 

(I.)  They  were  instituted  by  Christ  Himself. 

(II.)  They  are  revelations  of  Christ.  As  Christ  has  revealed 
Himself  in  His  words  and  acts  which  are  preserved  in  the  four 
gospels,  He  also  reveals  Himself  in  the  two  great  symbolic 
institutions  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

(III.)  They  are  revelations  of  Christ  in  ads,  not  in  words  or 
in  things. 

The  Sacraments  have  been  described  as  "  significant  rites — 
emblems  of  Divine  truth — sacred  signs  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine — designed  to  illustrate,  to  enforce,  or  to  commemor 
ate  the  great  and  most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  . 
The  truth  exhibited  in  the  Sacraments,  just  as  when  it  is  pro 
pounded  in  words,  may  be  the  means  of  the  communication 
of  Divine  grace ;  but  then  the  evangelical  doctrine,  and  not 
the  Sacrament — the  truth  and  not  the  symbol — the  spirit  and 
not  the  letter — gives  life  and  sanctity  to  the  recipient,  as  it 
may  even  to  a  spectator."* 

But  this  description  appears  to  omit  what  is  essential  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  Sacrament.  In  Baptism  the  water  is  not  the 
Sacrament :  it  is  only  the  material  element  which  is  used  for 
a  sacramental  purpose.  The  Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  the  act 
of  immersing  the  baptized  person  in  the  water,  or  pouring  the 
water  upon  him,  or  sprinkling  him  with  it,  with  the  words  "  I 
baptize  thee  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  spectators  may  learn  some  great  truths 

*  Halley  :    "  The  Sacraments,"  vol.  i.,  78. 
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from  Baptism ;  but  something  is  done  to  the  person  who 
receives  it ;  and  what  is  done  to  him  is  done  by  the  authority  of 
Christ.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  not 
the  Sacrament :  they  are  only  the  material  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  its  celebration.  The  sacramental  act  consists  in 
the  giving  of  the  broken  bread  to  the  communicants  as  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  in  the  giving  of  the  cup  as  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  shed  for  many,  unto  remis 
sion  of  sins  ;  and  the  act  is  completed  when  the  communicants 
receive  both  the  bread  and  the  cup.  In  this  ordinance,  as  in 
Baptism,  spectators  may  learn  something  from  the  rite  ;  but  it 
is  the  deep  ineradicable  feeling  of  Congregationalists,  as  of 
other  Protestants,  that  the  mere  witnessing  of  the  ceremonial, 
as  though  it  were  a  didactic  symbol,  is  not  enough.  The  com 
municants  receive  something :  and  what  they  receive  is  given 
to  them  by  the  authority  of  Christ. 


NOTE. — THE  WORD  "  SACRAMENT." — There  is  another 
explanation  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  Sacraments "  to 
denote  the  two  great  Christian  ordinances.  "The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  [the  late  Dr.  Kaye]  attributes  the  introduction  of 
the  word  sacramentum  to  its  military  use,  as  the  oath  of  the 
Roman  soldier,  and  thinks  that  the  word,  being  used  to 
signify  the  promise  or  vow  in  baptism,  came  to  denote,  by 
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an  easy  transition,  the  rite  itself,  and,  afterwards  extend 
ing  its  signification,  it  included  every  religious  ceremony, 
and  eventually  expressed  the  whole  Christian  doctrine" 
(Dr.  Halley:  "The  Sacraments,"  vol.  i.,  p.  u).  This  ex 
planation,  though  very  commonly  received,  is  far  less  probable 
than  that  which  is  given  in  the  text. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SACRAMENTS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BAPTISM. 

NOT  long  before  our  Lord's  ascension  into  heaven,  He  said 
to  His  disciples,  "  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples 
of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you  ; 
and  lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  " 
(Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20). 

I. 

These  words  explain  the  nature  and  design  of  baptism. 

(I.)  The  institution  of  Christian  baptism,  and  the  com 
mission  of  the  Church  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  rest 
on  the  same  foundation.  "  All  authority  "  had  been  given  to 
Christ  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  therefore  His  followers  were 
to  baptize  and  to  teach.  The  time  of  His  humiliation  was 
over,  and  He  was  returning  to  God,  to  be  enthroned  over  all 
mankind  as  Prince  and  Saviour.  The  regal  authority  of 
Christ — an  authority  extending  over  all  nations — commenced 
from  the  hour  of  His  ascension.  Christ  has  "  dominion  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Every  child  born  into  this  world  is  born  a  subject  of  Christ. 
Christ  is  our  King — not  by  our  own  choice — but  by  God's 
appointment.  In  baptism  Christ  claims  us  as  His  subjects. 

(II.)  "  If  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died  ;  and  He  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live  unto  them- 
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selves,  but  unto  Him  who  for  their  sakes  died  and  rose 
again"  (2  Cor.  v.  15).  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world " 
(i  John  ii.  2).  We  belong  to  a  race  for  which  Christ  died. 
He  died,  not  for  believers,  but  for  all  men  ;  He  died  for  us 
without  asking  our  consent,  without  waiting  for  our  faith. 
All  men  are  now  "  not  under  law,  but  under  grace."  Every 
child  that  is  born  into  the  world  belongs  to  a  race  for  whose 
sins  Christ  has  atoned.  He  reigns  over  us  not  merely  as  the 
representative  of  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness,  but  as  Son 
of  Man  and  Son  of  God,  the  Head  of  the  race,  who  has  died 
for  its  sins.  In  baptism  Christ  claims  us  not  only  as  His  sub 
jects,  but  as  those  whom  He  has  redeemed. 

(III.)  Christ  is  the  living  Saviour  of  men  as  well  as  their 
Atonement  and  their  Prince.  Having  died  for  men/  He 
has  risen  and  returned  to  God  that  He  may  actually  save 
them.  He  does  not  wait  for  them  to  implore  His  mercy 
and  invoke  His  defence.  He  seeks  men  before  they  seek 
Him.  At  the  impulse  of  His  free  and  spontaneous  love, 
He  is  active  and  energetic  in  the  effort  to  accomplish  their 
salvation.  In  baptism,  Christ  gives  us  the  assurance  that 
He  loves  us  with  an  infinite  love,  and  will  do  His  part  towards 
saving  us  from  sin,  and  bringing  us  to  eternal  glory. 

(IV.)  Baptism  does  not  create  a  new  relationship  between  Christ 
and  the  baptized  person ;  it  affirms  a  relationship  which  already 
exists.  A  child  was  not  a  Jew  because  he  was  circumcised  ; 
he  was  circumcised  because  he  was  a  Jew.  By  birth  he 
belonged  to  the  elect  race,  and  circumcision  was  the  "  sign  " 
or  "  seal  "  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  child  as 
a  descendant  of  Abraham  ;  by  birth  we  belong  to  the  race 
for  which  Christ  died  and  over  which  Christ  reigns,  and 
baptism  is  the  "  sign  "  or  "  seal "  of  our  personal  relation 
ship  to  Him.  Its  deepest  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
does  not,  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  express  the  faith  or  feeling 
of  the  baptized  person  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  the  faith  or 
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feeling  of  its  parents  ;  but  that  in  both  cases  it  is  a  revelation 
of  the  authority  and  grace  of  Christ.  The  significance  of  the 
ordinance  is,  if  possible,  more  obvious  when  administered  to 
a  child  than  when  administered  to  an  adult.  In  the  case  of 
an  adult,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Faith  that  baptism  should  be  administered  without 
the  free  consent  of  the  baptized  person,  and  the  fact  that 
this  consent  is  necessary  may  suggest  a  false  conception  of 
the  rite.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  there  is  nothing  to  impair  its 
force  or  perplex  its  meaning.  The  child  is  born  to  a  dark 
and  terrible  inheritance ;  it  will  have  its  share  in  the  sorrows, 
the  sicknesses,  the  temptations,  of  the  race.  But  baptism 
declares  that  it  is  also  the  heir  to  an  inheritance  in  the  infinite 
love  of  God  ;  that  by  its  very  birth  it  belongs  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ ;  that  Christ  is  its  King  and  its  Saviour ;  that,  by  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  all,  the  sins  it  will  be  tempted 
to  commit  are  already  atoned  for ;  that,  because  of  Christ's 
enthronement  over  the  human  race,  it  will  have  His  protection 
against  the  perils  which  will  surround  it  in  this,  world,  and  will 
inherit  His  glory  in  the  world  to  come,  if  it  does  not  resist 
His  authority  and  reject  His  grace. 

II. 

The  question  respecting  the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  has 
been  already  answered  in  the  illustration  of  its  nature  and 
design.  But  some  additional  observations  on  this  point  may 
be  necessary. 

"  Those  who  practise  Christian  baptism  may  be  distributed 
into  three  classes,  who  interpret  [our  Lord's]  commission 
with  less  or  more  latitude,  with  less  or  more  adherence  to  its 
literality,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  practice.  There 
are,  first,  those  who  baptize  only  such  as  they  believe  to  be 
truly  pious  and  devout  persons,  or,  according  to  the  usual 
phrase,  only  such  as  make  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith- 
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in  Christ.  These  impose  the  greatest  restriction  upon  the 
command,  find  the  largest  exceptions  to  the  rule,  .and  conse 
quently  travel  farthest  from  the  letter  of  the  term,  '  all 
nations.'  Their  reasons  we  are  ready  to  consider,  but  the 
burden  of  proof  belongs  to  them.  There  are,  secondly,  those 
who  baptize  such  supposed  believers  and  their  families. 
These  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  There  are,  lastly,  those 
who  baptize  all  applicants  whatsoever,  provided  the  applica 
tion  does  not  appear  to  be  made  scoffmgly  and  profanely — 
for  that  would  be  a  manifest  desecration  of  the  service  ;  and 
all  children  offered  by  their  parents,  guardians,  or  others  who 
may  have  the  care  of  them.  These  interpret  the  commission 
in  its  widest  sense,  and  most  literally  explain  '  all  the 
nations.'  "* 

Till  within  recent  years,  it  is  probable  that  a  majority  of 
English  Congregationalists  held  the  second  or  intermediate 
position ;  but  the  reasons  for  the  third  seem  decisive. 

(I.)  In  the  commission  itself  there  is  no  restriction  of  baptism 
either  io  believers  in  Christ  or  to  believers  and  their  children. 
The  command  is  to  "make  disciples  of  all  'nations,' 
baptizing  them  .  .  .  teaching  them."  The  word 
"them"  in  the  second  and  third  clauses  stands  for  "all 
nations "  in  the  first.  Putting  the  noun  for  the  pro 
noun  which  represents  it,  the  command  reads,  "  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing  all 
the  nations  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost:  teaching  all  the  nations  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you."  "  When  Christ  says, 
Teach  all  the  nations,  what  right  have  I  to  exclude  any  who 
can  be  taught  ?  And  when  He  says,  Baptize  all  the  nations, 
what  right  have  I  to  exclude  any  who  can  be  baptized  ? 
We  have,  according  to  the  letter  of  this  commission,  no  more 
right  to  limit  the  command  to  baptize  to  those  who  are  taught 

*  Halley:   "The  Sacraments,"  vol.  ii.,  7,  8. 
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than  we  have  to  limit  the  command  to  teach  to  those  who 
are  baptized."  *  If  a  man  will  not  be  baptized,  this  is  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  teach  him ;  and  though  an  infant 
cannot  be  taught,  this  is  no  reason  for  refusing  to  baptize  it. 
There  is  nothing  to  limit  either  the  teaching  or  the  baptism 
to  believers ;  and  there  is  just  as  little  to  limit  either  the 
teaching  or  the  baptism  to  believers  and  their  children. 

(II.)  The  ground  on  -which  the  command  to  baptize  and  to 
teach  is  rested  repels  all  restrictions.  It  is  because  Christ 
has  received  "  all  authority  ...  in  heaven  and  in 
earth  "  that  He  commands  His  disciples  to  baptize  and  to 
teach  men.  His  authority  is  not  over  believers  only,  or  over 
believers  and  their  children  only,  but  over  all  nations  ;  and, 
therefore,  all  nations  are  to  be  baptized  and  taught.  Men 
are  to  be  taught  what  Christ  has  commanded  because  Christ 
has  authority  over  them — not  because  they  have  acknow 
ledged  His  authority.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  to  be 
baptized. 

(III.)  In  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  there  any 
precept  narrowing  the  breadth  of  the  great  commission.  It 
is  nowhere  said  that  only  believers,  or  believers  and  their 
children,  are  to  be  taught ;  and  it  is  nowhere  said  that  only 
believers,  or  believers  and  their  children,  are  to  be  baptized. 

(IV.)  There  is  no  case  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
baptism  is  refused  to  any  applicant  until  he  has  first  made  a 
satisfactory  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  In  the  narra 
tive  of  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  Philip  is  represented  as  saying  to  him, 
in  reply  to  the  question,  "Behold  here  is  water;  what  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized?" — "  If thou  believest  ivith  all  thy 
heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered,  1 'believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God"  (Acts  viii.  37).  Critics  are  agreed  that 
these  words  are  an  interpolation,  and  they  are  excluded  from. 

*Halley:  "The  Sacraments,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3,4. 
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the  text  in  the  Revised  Version.  Nor  is  it  recorded  that  any 
such  words  were  used  in  the  case  of  any  baptism  of  which 
we  have  any  account  in  the  New  Testament.  The  apostles 
baptized  all. that  were  willing  to  be  baptized,  as  they  taught 
all  that  were  willing  to  be  taught.  The  force  of  this  par 
ticular  argument  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  lessened  by  the  obvious 
consideration  that,  when  the  Christian  Faith  was  struggling 
hard  against  many  foes,  the  mere  request  for  baptism  was  a 
strong  proof  of  personal  faith.  But  this  indiscriminate  ad 
ministration  of  baptism,  without  any  previous  challenge  of 
the  sincerity,  earnestness,  or  intelligence  of  the  applicant, 
appears  to  lend  some  support  to  the  unrestricted  interpreta 
tion  of  our  Lord's  commission. 

III. 

Baptism  has  been  administered  by  the  Church  in  three 
ways — (a)  by  immersion,  (£)  by  affusion  or  pouring,  (c)  by 
sprinkling. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  Congregationalists  that  the  second 
was  the  form  most  commonly  adopted  in  primitive  times. 
When  there  was  sufficient  water  accessible  for  the  purpose — 
a  river,  a  pool,  or  a  bath — the  person  to  be  baptized  stood  in 
the  water,  and  the  administrator,  who  stood  with  him,  poured 
water  freely  over  his  head,  repeating  the  baptismal  formula. 
Of  this  form  of  administering  the  sacrament  sprinkling  is  the 
modern  representative. 

The  proper  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  does  not 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  bread  and  of  wine  taken  by  the 
communicants ;  and  it  is  certain  that  very  much  more  bread 
and  very  much  more  wine  were  taken  by  the  communicants  in» 
apostolic  churches  than  are  taken  by  the  communicants  in 
any  modern  church.  In  the  judgment  of  Congregationalists, 
the  proper  administration  of  baptism  is  equally  independent 
of  the  quantity  of  water  poured  or  sprinkled  on  the  baptized 

9* 
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person.  To  the  question  whether  immersion,  affusion,  or 
sprinkling  is  nearest  to  apostolic  practice,  they  are  unable  to 
attach  any  serious  importance. 

IV. 

The  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance  seems  to  be  established 
ty  the  two  declarations  associated  with  the  commission  to 
baptize. 

(I.)  All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me  in  heaven  and  on 
earth.  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
baptizing  them,"  &c.  Christ  is  still  the  Lord  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  baptism  He  claims  the  subjects  for  whom  He  died, 
over  whom  He  reigns,  and  whom  He  surrounds  with  His 
gracious  defence. 

(II.)  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the 
nations,  baptizing  them  .  .  .  teaching  them  .  .  .  and 
lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  ivorld"  To 
give  courage,  force,  and  authority  to  the  disciples  whom  He 
had  commanded  to  baptize  and  to  teach,  He  declares  that  He 
Irs  with  them  "unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This  great 
assurance  assumes  that  "  unto  the  end  of  the  world  "  it  will 
"be  the  duty  of  the  disciples  to  baptize  and  to  teach. 

(III.)  Another  reason  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  ordinance 
lies  in  its  nature  and  design.  In  baptism  Christ  claims 
the  baptized  person — adult  or  infant — as  belonging  to  Him 
self,  declares  the  baptized  person  has  a  share  in  His  redemp 
tion  and  a  place  in  His  Kingdom.  This  "visible  word"  from  the 
Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Prince  of  the  human  race  is  infinitely 
precious ;  we  have  no  more  right  to  suppress  it  than  to 
remove  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke  the  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son,  or  from  the  Gospel  of  John  our  Lord's  last  discourse  to 
His  disciples.  Baptism  is  a  strong  support  to  Faith. 
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NOTE  I. — Is  BAPTISM  A  DEDICATION  OF  CHILDREN  TO 
GOD  ? — That  when  a  child  is  baptized  Christian  parents  may 
very  naturally  and  properly  connect  with  the  service  the  solemn 
surrender  of  the  child  into  God's  hands  is  indisputable. 
Indeed,  the  true  theory  of  the  rite  carries  with  it  the  idea  that 
the  child  belongs  to  God  rather  than  to  its  parents.  But  the 
theory  which  gives  the  parent  the  first  place  in  the  ordinance, 
and  makes  its  primary  meaning  and  force  consist  in  the 
parental  dedication  of  the  child  to  God,  is  open  to  several 
grave  objections. 

(I.)  "This  theory  necessarily  invests  the  rite  with  two  very 
different  meanings  in  the  case  of  the  baptism  of  adults  and  in 
the  case  of  the  baptism  of  children.  In  the  case  of  children 
its  significance  is  made  to  rest  on  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  parents  surrender  the  baptized  child  to  God.  The  whole 
meaning  of  the  ceremony  is  derived  from  the  act  of  a  person 
who  neither  administers  the  rite  nor  receives  it.  The  child  is 
baptized  because  some  one  else  wishes  to  dedicate  the  child  to 
God.  When  an  adult  is  baptized,  who  is  the  '  some  one 
else'  on  whom  the  significance  of  the  ceremony  depends  ? 

(II.)  "  The  theory  is  founded  on  a  false  conception  of  the 
ordinance.  It  would  never  have  been  thought  of  unless 
adult  baptism  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  being  primarily  the 
expression  of  the  personal  faith  or  self-consecration  to  God  of 
the  baptized  person.  With  this  conception  of  baptism  in  the 
case  of  adults,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  if  infants  are 
to  be  baptized  their  baptism  must  be  the  symbolic  expression 
of  a  spiritual  act  on  the  part  of  their  parents.  But  the  bap 
tized  person,  even  if  an  adult,  is  altogether  passive,  and  the 
very  form  of  the  rite  suggests  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  spiritual  act  on  the  part  of  the  recipient.  If 
it  is  an  infant  who  is  baptized,  no  vicarious  act  is  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  parent. 

(III.)  "  If  the  dedication  of  a  child  to  God  by  its  parents  were 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  ceremony  of  infant  baptism,  it 
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would  seem  more  natural  that  the  parents  themselves  should 
administer  the  rite. 

(IV.)  "  The  whole  theory  is  a  pure  invention,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  foundation  in  Holy  Scripture.  There  is  abso 
lutely  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  indicate  that  Christ 
intended  baptism  to  be  the  expression  of  the  desire  and 
intention  of  the  parent  to  consecrate  his  child  to  God's 
service.  Whatever  else  it  may  mean,  there  is  not  a  syllable, 
either  in  the  gospels  or  the  epistles,  to  suggest  that  it  means 
this  "  (article  on  "  The  Relation  of  Children  to  the  Church," 
by  R.  W.  Dale  :  the  C on gre  nationalist  for  1873,  pp.  643,  644). 

NOTE  II. — THE  SUBJECTS  OF  BAPTISM. — The  following  is 
Dr.  Halley's  summary  of  his  argument  on  the  subjects  of 
Baptism  ("The  Sacraments,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  90,  91): — 

"  We  have  seen  that  the  commission  of  our  Lord  was  to 
disciple  all  nations,  baptizing  them — thus  employing  the  most 
unrestricted  terms ;  that  no  restriction  of  the  terms  to  any 
class  of  persons  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  ;  that  the  unrestricted  commission  was  given  to  the 
Jews,  whose  religious  rites  of  discipling  were  uniformly 
administered  to  the  children  of  proselytes,  together  with  the 
parents ;  that  Jesus  had  previously  taught  them  that  little 
children  were  members  of  His  Kingdom,  into  which  none 
could  enter  without  being  born  of  water,  and  of  which  all 
the  baptized  by  John  were  members ;  that  the  apostles 
baptized  persons  whom  they  had  not  previously  seen,  and  of 
whom  they  had  previously  heard  nothing,  and  on  the  very 
day  in  which  those  persons  first  heard  the  Gospel ;  that  they 
and  their  companions  exhorted  the  impenitent  to  be  baptized, 
and  baptized  some  whose  unfitness  through  ignorance,  if  faith 
or  piety  had  been  a  qualification,  might  have  been  easily 
detected  ;  that  they  baptized  several  families  on  the  day  in 
which  their  heads  became  converts  ;  that  no  qualification  for 
baptism  is  prescribed  in  Scripture,  and,  therefore,  no  man  has 
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a  right  to  impose  one ;  that  neither  the  refusal  nor  the  delay 
of  baptism  can  be  justified  by  any  Scriptural  example  ;  that  a 
ceremonial  holiness  is  ascribed  to  the  Gentiles  under  the 
Gospel  similar  to  that  which  under  the  law  was  ascribed  to 
the  Jews,  whose  children,  born  to  the  privilege,  were  acknow 
ledged  by  the  appropriate  sign  of  their  covenant ;  that  for  a 
thousand  years  no  person  of  any  party  among  Christians  can 
be  found  not  having  received  baptism  in  infancy,  if  his 
parents  were  themselves  baptized  ;  and  that  baptism  restricted 
to  believers  is  a  practice  rigidly  and  consistently  observed  by 
no  sect,  and  for  which  no  warrant  of  Scripture  can  be  offered 
except  a  doubtful  reading,  or  rather  a  scandalous  forgery." 

NOTE  III. — BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. — The  following 
classification  of  the  various  opinions  of  those  who  believe  in 
Baptismal  Regeneration  is  given  by  Dr.  Mellor  ("Ecclesia," 
Second  Series,  p.  10): — 

"  i.  Baptismal  Regeneration  denotes  a  change  in  the  out 
ward  relations  of  the  subject  to  church  privileges. 

"  2.  Baptismal  Regeneration  denotes  both  a  change  in  the 
outward  relations  of  the  subject  to  church  privileges,  and  an 
inward  change  of  nature. 

"  The  second  form  of  the  doctrine  assumes  four  varieties, 
according  as  the  inward  change  of  nature  is  (i)  occasional 
only,  or  (2)  constant ;  and  according  as  the  continuance  of  the 
change  is  either  (3)  precarious,  or  (4)  indefectible. 

"  These  four  subordinate  elements  are  variously  combined, 
for  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  same  person  who  maintains 
that  the  inward  change  is  only  an  occasional  accompaniment 
of  baptism  holds  it  to  be  absolutely  indestructible  ;  and  the 
same  person  who  maintains  that  the  inward  grace  is  in 
variably  communicated  in  baptism,  rightly  administered, 
asserts  that  it  abides  only  where  it  is  cherished  like  a  seed 
which  may  be  nurtured  to  maturity,  or  may  perish  through 
neglect." 
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An  able  discussion  of  these  various  theories  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Mellor's  Essay ;  the  purpose  of  this  note  is  to  examine 
the  texts  which  are  thought  to  teach  specifically  that  re 
generation  is  given  in  baptism,  or  which  are  thought  to  teach 
more  generally  that  baptism  is  indispensable  to  eternal 
salvation. 

The  passage  on  which  those  who  maintain  that  regenera 
tion  is  given  in  baptism  place  their  chief  reliance  is  John 
iii.  5  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God." 

Our  Lord  wanted  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  Nicodemus 
had  found  in  the  declaration  (ver.  3)  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
anew,  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God."  He  now  uses 
language  which  Nicodemus  ought  to  understand.  He  ex 
presses  astonishment  (ver.  10)  that  Nicodemus  does  not  under 
stand  it. 

(I.)  The  phrase  "  to  be  born  again "  ought  not  to  have 
startled  the  Jewish  rabbi.  When  a  Gentile  or  heathen  man 
became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism,  he  was  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  enrolled  among  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ;  he  was 
"born  again,"  took  his  place  among  those  who  by  their 
natural  birth  inherited  the  prerogatives  and  hopes  of  the 
Jewish  race.  And  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  admission  of  a  heathen  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  Jewish 
people  was  by  baptism  as  well  as  by  circumcision. 

(II.)  Our  Lord's  explanation  would  recall  to  Nicodemus  the 
great  religious  movement  which  at  that  time  was  going  on  in 
the  country  under  the  leadership  of  John  the  Baptist.  This 
conversation  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's 
ministry.  As  yet  He  had  comparatively  few  disciples ;  the 
disciples  of  John  were  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands. 

The  meaning  of  John's  baptism  was  clear.  He  said  that 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand,  but  that  the  nation  as  a 
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whole  would  not  share  its  blessings.  It  was  not  enough  to 
belong  to  the  elect  race.  Within  the  Jewish  nation  John  was 
separating  the  penitent  from  the  impenitent.  Just  as  a  Gentile 
had  to  break  with  his  old  life  to  become  a  Jew,  so  the  Jew 
had  to  break  with  his  old  life  to  make  sure  of  the  Messianic 
blessedness  which  through  many  centuries  the  Jews  had  been 
waiting  for.  To  those  who  confessed  their  sins  John  ad 
ministered  baptism  as  an  assurance  of  forgiveness. 

(III.)  Nicodemus  and  his  friends  were  not  willing  to  acknow 
ledge  that  they  were  unprepared  for  the  Divine  Kingdom. 
There  was  a  moral  fault  in  them  which  prevented  them  from 
submitting  to  John's  baptism.  Either  they  had  no  sense  of  sin, 
or,  if  they  had,  they  refused  to  confess  their  sin. 

(IV.)  It  was  not  of  Christian  baptism  that  our  Lord  was 
speaking.  Christian  baptism — baptism  into  the  name  of  the 
Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost — was  not  yet 
instituted.  It  was  not  instituted  till  after  our  Lord's  resur 
rection.  Our  Lord  tells  Nicodemus  that  the  Divinely  ap 
pointed  preparation  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  was  John's 
baptism,  which  assumed  the  repentance  of  those  who  submitted  io 
it,  and  the  remission  of  sins  which  John's  baptism  assured 
to  all  who  truly  repented. 

(V.)  But  this  was  only  the  preparation  for  the  Divine 
Kingdom.  It  had  to  be  completed  by  that  great  spiritual 
change  which  was  one  of  the  special  works  of  the  Messiah. 
Of  this  work  the  prophets  had  spoken.  John,  too,  had 
spoken  of  it  when  he  affirmed  the  inferiority  of  his  own 
baptism  with  water  to  that  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  he  said  would  be  given  by  the  Messiah  whose  coming 
was  near. 

(VI.)  To  quote  these  words  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
that  infants  are  regenerated  in  Christian  baptism  is  wholly  to- 
mistake  their  meaning;  (i)  they  do  not  refer  to  Christian 
baptism,  for  it  was  not  yet  instituted,  and  those  who  main 
tain  the  theory  of  baptismal  regeneration  insist  that  only 
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Christian  baptism  regenerates ;  (2)  they  do  not  refer  to  the 
baptism  of  children,  but  to  John's  baptism,  which  was  a 
baptism  of  men  and  women,  who  declared  themselves  peni 
tent  for  their  sin  ;  (3)  they  do  not  teach  that  baptism  in  any 
case  confers  spiritual  regeneration.  Christ  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  being  born  of  the  Spirit  as  well  as  on  the  neces 
sity  of  being  born  of  water. 

To  understand  aright  the  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa 
ment  which  are  quoted  to  show  that  baptism  is  the  instrument 
or  medium  of  conferring  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
redemption,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  both  the  design  of 
the  sacrament  and  the  historical  conditions  of  the  primitive 
churches.  Baptism  "  is  a  glorious  gospel  expressed  in  an 
impressive  rite.  It  declares  that  we  do  not  belong  merely  to 
the  visible  and  temporal  order,  but  to  that  Divine  Kingdom 
of  which  Christ  is  the  Founder  and  King.  ...  In  early 
times,  before  baptism  had  been  degraded  into  an  incantation 
and  a  spell,  it  was  natural  and  safe  to  speak  of  it  as  cleansing 
men  from  sin  and  regenerating  them  ;  for  all  Christian  men 
knew  that  the  rite  was  only  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  power 
which  really  cleanses  and  regenerates.  They  knew  that  all 
baptized  persons  were  not  regenerated  and  cleansed.  The 
'  word '  of  God,  when  spoken,  may  be  spoken  without  pro 
ducing  any  beneficent  moral  and  spiritual  results,  and  the 
'  word '  of  God,  when  associated  with  a  sacramental  act, 
when  expressed  by  means  of  it,  may  be  equally  ineffective. 

"  Baptism,  when  administered  to  a  child,  is  a  declaration 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  atoned  for  its 
future  sins  ;  that,  apart  from  its  own  choice,  the  child  belongs 
to  Him;  and  that,  by  the  purpose  and  will  of  God,  the 
child  is  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Baptism  does  not  make  these  great  things  true ;  it  declares 
that  they  are  true  ;  they  are  as  true  before  baptism  as  after  it. 
But  the  child,  in  subsequent  years,  may  be  disloyal  to  the 
Prince  who  has  claimed  it  as  His  subject.  It  is  not  an 
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alien  from  the  Divine  commonwealth,  but  it  may  be  guilty  of 
revolt,  and  incur  forfeiture  of  the  wealth  and  grace  conferred 
upon  it  in  Christ,  exile  from  the  Kingdom  of  life  and  light, 
and  so  may  suffer  eternal  destruction.  Baptism,  when  ad 
ministered  to  an  adult,  is  a  visible  assurance  of  the  same 
great  blessings  that  it  assures  to  a  child.  It  does  not  confer 
on  him  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  redemption,  but  declares 
that  they  are  his.  It  is  a  wonderful  gospel — a  gospel  to  him 
individually.  If  he  has  genuine  faith  he  will  receive  it  with 
immeasurable  joy.  He  will  look  back  upon  the  day  of  his 
baptism  as  kings  look  back  upon  the  day  of  their  coronation. 
It  was  the  visible  external  transition  from  awful  peril  to 
eternal  safety  in  the  love  and  power  of  Christ.  It  divided  his 
old  life  in  sin  from  his  new  life  in  God.  He  will  speak  of  the 
hour  when  he  was  '  baptized  into  Christ '  (Gal.  iii.  27),  was 
'  cleansed  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word '  (Eph.  v. 
26),  was  '  buried  with  [Christ]  in  baptism'  (Rom.  vi.4;  Col. 
ii.  i»),  and  was  '  raised  with  Him  through  faith  in  the  working 
of  God,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead'  (Col.  ii.  12).  But 
kings  are  not  made  kings  by  being  crowned  ;  they  are  crowned 
because  they  are  already  kings ;  their  coronation  is  only  the 
assurance  that  the  power  and  greatness  of  sovereignty  are 
theirs.  And  it  is  not  by  baptism  that  we  are  made  Christ's 
inheritance ;  it  is  because  we  are  Christ's  inheritance  that  we 
are  baptized."  * 

There  are  a  few  texts  which  are  relied  upon  as  showing 
that  baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation. 

"  He  that  belie veth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved  "  (Mark 
xvi.  1 6);  "  Repent  ye  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  ye  shall 

*  The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  quoted,  with  some  necessary  modifica 
tions,  from  the  author's  "Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephcsians,"  pp. 
358—360. 
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receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  ii.  38) ;  "Arise  and 
be  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins"  (Acts  xxii.  16).  The 
first  of  these  passages  (Mark  xvi.  16)  is  no  part  of  the  genuine 
Gospel  of  Mark ;  but  on  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist. 
To  submit  to  baptism,  which  is  the  visible  assertion  of  Christ's 
supremacy  over  the  race,  and  a  "  visible  word,"  assuring  the 
baptized  person  of  his  part  in  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
redemption,  was  made  the  absolute  duty  of  all  to  whom  the- 
Gospel  was  preached.  The  refusal  to  submit  was  a  visible 
rejection  of  Christ's  authority  and  grace.  In  submitting,  a 
man  might  be  said  to  "wash  away"  his  sins.  He  parted 
with  all  that  he  had  been,  and  a  new  life  began  ;  the  remission 
of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  became  his  inheritance 
in  Christ. 

There  are  two  other  passages  which  require  notice. 

"According  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration  \J>almgenesia~]  and  renewing  [or,  and 
through  renewing]  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Tit.  iii.  5).  The 
word  translated  "  regeneration "  in  this  passage  occurs  in 
only  one  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament :  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed  Me,  in  the 
regeneration  \J>alingenesia\  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit 
on  the  throne  of  His  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  (Matt.  xix.  28). 
"  When  Cicero  had  returned  from  exile,  and  become  reinstated 
in  his  former  dignity  and  fortunes,  he  termed  it  a  palingenesia. 
By  the  same  term  Josephus  characterises  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  to  their  native  land  ;  and  Philo  describes 
the  condition  of  the  earth  after  the  waters  of  the  deluge  had 
disappeared  as  its  patingencsia.  *  Our  Lord  Jesus  is  looking 
forward  to  the  new  order  of  the  world  which  was  to  be  estab 
lished  when  He  ascended  into  heaven  and,  while  still 
remaining  man,  assumed  sovereignty  over  the  human  race. 

*  Dr.  Mellor:  "Ecclesia,"  Second  Series,  p.  7. 
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When  His  Kingdom  was  set  up,  it  would  be  a  true  palin 
genesia  for  the  world  ;  and,  while  He  was  to  be  the  Sovereign 
of  the  Kingdom,  His  apostles  were  to  occupy  places  of  honour 
and  power  in  it.  Baptism,  according  to  the  exposition  of  its 
nature  and  design  already  given,  is  "  the  washing  of  the 
palingenesia  " — the  visible  assertion  that  the  Divine  Kingdom 
has  been  established,  and  that  every  man  born  into  the 
world  belongs  to  it. 

The  passage  i  Pet.  iii.  21,  though  not  without  its  exegetical 
difficulties,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  is  protected  by 
Peter  himself  from  being  misapplied  in  support  of  the  doc 
trine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  After  referring  to  the  ark, 
"  wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  through  water," 
Peter  adds,  "  which  [i.e.,  water]  also  after  a  true  likeness  doth 
now  save  you,  even  baptism,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of 
the  flesh,  but  the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God." 
The  visible  rite  has  no  power ;  but  it  stands  for  the  Gospel 
of  the  infinite  love  of  God,  and,  where  it  is  answered  by  the 
appeal,  the  prayer,  of  an  honest  heart,  the  water  of  baptism, 
like  the  water  of  the  flood,  separates  the  old  world,  with  its 
sin,  from  the  new  with  its  rainbow  of  promise  and  the 
assurance  of  God's  benediction. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE   LORD'S    SUPPER. 

THE  second  Sacrament  of  the  Christian  Faith  bears  various 
ndrmes.  From  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  institution 
and  original  celebration,  it  is  called  "  the  Lord's  Supper " 
(i  Cor.  ix.  20).  It  is  called  "the  Communion  "'because  the 
bread  which  is  broken  is  "  a  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ,"  and  "  the  cup  of  blessing  "  is  a  "  communion  of  the 
blood  of  Christ."  Because  of  its  supreme  place  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  it  is  sometimes  called  "the  Sacrament"  and 
"  the  Ordinance,"  although  baptism  is  also  a  Sacrament  and 
Ordinance  of  Christ.  It  is  also  very  commonly  called  "  the 
Eucharist,"  because  our  Lord  "  gave  thanks  "  (eucharisiia  = 
the  giving  of  thanks)  before  breaking  the  bread  (Luke  xxii. 
19  ;  i  Cor.  xi.  24),  and  also  before  giving  the  cup  to  the  dis 
ciples  (Matt.  xxiv.  27). 

There  are  two  aspects  under  which  the  words  of  institution 
require  us  to  regard  it. 

I.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Church  commemorates  Christ, 
and  especially  the  death  of  Christ,  in  a  manner  appointed  by 
Christ  Himself. 

II.  In   the   Lord's    Supper   Christ   communicates    to   the 
Church  whatever  is  represented  by  the  bread  and  the  wine. 

I. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Church  commemorates   Christ,  and 
especially  the  death  of  Christ,  in  a  manner  appointed  by  Christ 
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Himself.  "  The  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night  in  which  He  was 
betrayed  took  bread ;  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He 
brake  it,  and  said,  This  is  My  body,  which  is  for  you :  this 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me.  In  like  manner  also  the  cup,  after 
supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood  : 
this  do,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me."  And  Paul 
adds,  "  For  as  often  as  yc  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  the  cup, 
ye  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come"  (i  Cor.  xi.  23 — 26). 

The  whole  worth  and  power  of  the  commemoration  are 
derived  from  the  fact  that  it  was  not  instituted  by  the  Church 
in  memory  of  Christ,  but  was  instituted  by  Christ  to  per 
petuate,  in  this  particular  way,  the  memory  of  Himself.  To 
give  a  complete  statement  of  the  design  of  the  commemoration 
is  impossible.  This  method  of  commemorating  Christ  appears 
to  have  a  wonderful  power  of  meeting  and  correcting  whatever 
is  false  and  perilous  in  the  varying  conditions  of  Christian 
life  and  thought.  All  that  can  be  attempted  within  the  limits 
of  this  section  is  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  purposes  which  it 
seems  to  have  designed  to  accomplish. 

(I.)  The  Lord's  Supper  gives  a  great  place  in  the  life  of 
the  Church  to  the  earthly  history  of  our  Lord  and  the  reality 
of  His  Incarnation.  One  of  the  earliest  heresies  denied  that 
our  Lord  had  really  become  man.  Christ  had  come  from 
God ;  and  to  those  who  believed  that  the  "  flesh  "  is  neces 
sarily  and  essentially  sinful  it  was  incredible  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  real.  He  may  have  seemed  to  be  man, 
or  He  may  have  had  some  temporary  relationship  to  a  man — 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  but  that  the  Eternal  Word  of  God  had 
really  become  man  was  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purity  of  His  nature.  This  heresy  not  only  destroyed  the 
reality  of  the  Incarnation :  it  was  fatal  to  Christian  righteous 
ness. 

(a)  But  the  night  in  which  He  was  betrayed  Christ  sat  at 
supper  with  His  apostles  in  Jerusalem.  While  the  supper  was 
going  on  He  with  His  own  hands  broke  bread  He  with  His 
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own  hands  passed  them  the  cup  of  wine ;  and  He  charged 
them  to  do  the  same  in  remembrance  of  Him.  He  had 
supped  with  them  hundreds  of  times  before  in  town  after 
town,  and  village  after  village,  in  Galilee,  Judea,  and  Perea. 
He  had  wanted  food  to  support  His  physical  strength  just 
as  they  had  wanted  it.  The  commemoration  would  recall  to 
the  apostles  the  times  when  He  and  they  had  taken  their 
•  ordinary  meals  together,  as  well  as  the  night  when  He  reclined 
with  them  at  table  for  the  last  time. 

It  recalls  to  the  Church  of  every  age  the  homeliest  elements 
of  Christ's  earthly  history.  Christ  wishes  to  be  remembered 
as  having  sat  at  table  with  His  friends ;  as  having  had  the 
common  physical  wants  of  the  race ;  as  having  satisfied  those 
wants  with  the  common  food  of  the  race.  In  instituting  the 
supper  our  Lord  built  the  life  and  faith  of  the  Church  on  the 
reality  of  His  Incarnation. 

(£)  By  making  common  bread  and  wine  the  memorials  of  His 
flesh  and  blood,  and  declaring  that  His  flesh  was  given  for  men 
and  that  His  blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins,  He 
has  declared  in  the  strongest  way  that  the  body  which  was 
crucified  was  a  real  body,,  and  was  no  mere  vision,  and  that  it 
was  really  His  own  body.  The  Psalmist  was  able  to  say,  "  He 
knoweth  our  frame,  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust;"  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  we  are  assured  by  the  bread  and  the  wine 
that  the  Eternal  Son  of  God  made  our  physical  nature  His 
own. 

(II.)  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  constantly  recurring  assurance 
to  the  Church  of the  permanence  of  our  Lord's  humanity. 

The  early  heretics,  who  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  the 
Christ  could  have  really  become  man,  believed  that  He  ceased 
to  have  even  the  semblance  of  humanity  as  soon  as  His  earthly 
ministry  was  over.  In  more  recent  times  many  who  have 
believed  that  He  really  became  man  have  had  no  firm  hold  of 
the  truth  that  He  still  remains  man.  How  the  Son  of  God 
could  have  descended  from  Divine  glory  to  humanity  was 
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the  early  difficulty ;  how  He  could  have  carried  back  His 
humanity  to  the  Divine  glory  is  the  modern  difficulty. 

Had  Christ  intended  the  Church  to  believe  that  He  ceased 
to  be  man  when  He  returned  to  the  Father  He  would  hardly 
have  instituted  a  service  which  is  a  perpetual  witness  to  His 
humanity.  In  the  Lord's  Supper  it  is  our  Lord's  earthly  his 
tory  that  gives  substance  and  form  to  our  thoughts  of  Him. 
And  it  is  to  be  celebrated  "  till  He  come'"  (i  Cor.  xi.  26) — He, 
and  not  another.  The  Christ  who  seemed  lost  to  the  race 
is  not  lost.  He  has  still  the  very  heart  that  was  touched  by 
all  the  sorrows  of  men.  His  humanity  has  not  been  dissi 
pated  ;  it  has  not  passed  into  thin  spiritual  air.  It  has  been 
exalted,  transfigured ;  but  it  has  not  vanished  away.  He 
Himself  detains  the  thought  of  the  Church  on  His  Incarna 
tion.  He  connects,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  His  earthly  life 
with  the  glory  in  which  He  is  to  be  revealed.  It  is  a  service 
of  hope  as  well  as  of  memory.  It  recalls  the  past :  Christ 
was  once  here  in  the  flesh.  It  looks  forward  to  the  future : 
the  same  Christ  will  come  again.  Therefore  the  same  Christ 
exists  now — Christ  in  whom  God  and  human  nature  are  for 
ever  one. 

(III.)  The  Lord's  Supper  asserts  for  Christ  and  the  death 
of  Christ  the  supreme  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

There  were  ages  in  which  religion  was  made  to  consist 
largely  in  fasting,  in  prayer,  and  in  a  round  of  superstitious 
observances,  ages  in  which  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  priesthood  came  between  the  Church  and  Christ,  in  which 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints 
obscured  the  glory  of  the  Christian  redemption.  But  when 
ever  the  Lord's  Supper  was  celebrated,  though  with  "  maimed 
rites "  and  with  all  the  corruptions  of  the  mass,  it  recalled 
to  the  Church  the  wonderful  gospel  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
become  man  and  had  died  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  The 
power  of  this  gospel  is  so  immense,  it  touches  the  imagina 
tion  so  powerfully,  moves  the  heart  so  deeply,  has  a  voice  of 
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such  authority  and  mercy  for  the  conscience,  that  it  reaches 
men,  finds  them,  restores  them  to  God,  however  gross  their 
conceptions  may  be  either  of  doctrinal  truth  or  of  the  Christian 
life. 

The  perils  of  Protestantism  are  of  a  different  kind.  It 
attaches  great  importance  to  just  definitions  of  Christian 
doctrine,  investigates  the  nature  of  faith,  the  grounds  of  the 
Divine  pardon,  the  relation  of  the  will  of  God  to  the  will  of 
man.  It  provokes  speculation.  It  is  in  danger  of  attaching 
an  exaggerated  value  to  the  intellectual  apprehension  of 
Christian  truth. 

The  Lord's  Supper  reminds  us  that  scholar  and  peasant, 
the  rudest  and  most  cultivated,  are  all  one  in  this  great 
matter  of  salvation.  Christ  saves  us  all.  It  is  not  our  thoughts 
of  Him  that  save  us,  but  His  thoughts  of  us  ;  ,it  is  what  He 
has  done  and  suffered  that  redeems  us,  not  our  explanations  of 
what  He  has  done  and  suffered.  The  Lord's  Supper  recalls 
us  from  theological  speculation,  recalls  us  even  from  the 
teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  in  the  mastery  of  which  intel 
lectual  vigour  is  necessary  as  well  as  spiritual  illumination,  and 
fixes  our  thoughts  upon  Christ  and  the  death  of  Christ  for 
human  redemption. 

As  there  are  some  to  whom  the  Christian  revelation  is 
chiefly  interesting  because  it  stimulates  and  sustains  specu 
lation  on  truth,  there  -are  others  who  value  it  chiefly  as  a 
moral  discipline.  They  think  little  of  the  Christian  gospel* 
but  very  much  of  the  Christian  precepts  ;  and  with  them  the 
Christian  life  is  mainly  an  attempt  to  obey  the  ethical 
commandments  of  Christ.  For  these,  too,  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  a  revelation  of  infinite  worth.  It  corrects  the  exclusive 
predominance  of  a  tendency,  healthy  in  itself,  but  perilous 
if  not  associated  with  other  elements  of  the  Christian  life. 
It  reminds  them  that  their  salvation  is  to  be  achieved,  not 
by  the  perfection  of  their  obedience,  but  by  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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(IV.)  In  the  Lord's  Supper  the  free  and  friendly  relations  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  His  apostles  are  extended  to 
Christian  men  and  women  of  all  countries  and  all  ages. 

When  the  apostles  came  to  the  full  discovery  of  His  Divine 
greatness,  they  must  have  felt  that,  now  that  He  had  returned 
to  the  glory  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  He 
was  removed  to  an  infinite  distance  from  them.  Even  if  in 
some  wonderful  way  He  was  still  near  to  them,  they  could  no 
longer  think  of  themselves  as  His  "  friends."  The  memory 
of  the  bright  years  they  had  spent  with  Him  remained,  but 
the  relations  of  frank  and  mutual  trust  between  Him  and  them 
were  over ;  and  now  they  must  worship  Him  with  awe  and 
devout  fear. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  might  have  been  theirs,  even  after 
the  tender  words  of  His  last  discourse  to  them,  and  after  the 
intercourse  they  had  with  Him  between  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension.  But  in  the  Lord's  Supper  they  were  required 
to  maintain  on  their  side  their  old  relations  with  Him ;  and 
this  was  an  assurance  that  these  relations  were  to  be  main 
tained  on  His  side.  The  simple  meal  of  bread  and  wine 
which  they  had  often  taken  together  was  to  be  their  mode  of 
commemorating  Him.  At  the  impulse  of  their  own  reverence 
they  might  prostrate  themselves  before  Him  in  adoration  ;  but 
He  Himself  desired  to  be  commemorated  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  He  had  not  broken  with  the  friends  who  were 
a  comfort  and  support  to  Him  during  His  earthly  life.  They 
were  to  sit  at  table  at  supper  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
sit  when  He  was  visibly  present  with  them  ;  and,  since  when 
they  were  commemorating  Him  they  would  be  gathered 
together  in  His  name,  He  Himself,  though  invisible,  would 
be  at  the  supper  with  them. 

Nor  was  this  gracious  prolonging  of  His  friendly  relations 
with  men  intended  for  the  apostles  only.  They  knew  the 
mind  of  Christ,  and  invited  all  that  received  the  Christian 
Gospel  to  sit  at  the  table  with  Him  and  them.  Now  that  He 
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has  ascended  to  God  His  real  presence  is  granted,  not,  as 
during  His  earthly  life,  to  a  few  elect  disciples,  but  to  all  that 
believe  in  Him.  We  are  all  His  "friends."  We  not  only 
worship  Him ;  we  sit  at  His  table  by  His  command,  and  He 
Himself  is  with  us. 


II. 

In  the  Lord's  Supper  Christ  communicates  to  the  Church  what 
ever  is  represented  by  the  Bread  and  the  Wine. 

We  have  four  accounts  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — three  in  the  gospels  (Matt.  xxvi.  26 — 28  ;  Mark 
xiv.  22 — 24;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20),  and  another  in  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (i  Cor.  xi.  23 — 25). 

According  to  Matthew,  our  Lord  "took  Bread,  and  blessed 
and  brake  it"  (Matt.  xxvi.  26).  Mark  defines  more  distinctly 
the  order  of  the  successive  acts  :  "  He  took  Bread,  and  when 
He  had  blessed,  He  brake  it"  (Mark  xiv.  22).  According  to 
Luke  and  to  Paul,  He  "  took  Bread,  and  when  He  had  given 
thanks,  He  brake  it"  (Luke  xxii.  19  ;  i  Cor.  xi.  23). 

According  to  Matthew,  "  He  took  a  Cup,  and  gave  thanks" 
(Matt.  xxvi.  27).  Mark,  who,  like  Matthew,  had  used  the  word 
"  blessed  "  in  connection  with  the  Bread,  like  Matthew  uses 
the  word  for  the  giving  of  thanks  in  connection  with  the 
Cup  :  "  He  took  a  Cup,  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,1"  &c. 
(Mark  xiv.  24).  Luke  and  Paul  simply  say  that  the  cere 
monial  in  connection  with  the  giving  of  the  Cup  corresponded 
to  the  ceremonial  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the 
Bread:  "And  the  Cup  in  like  manner  after  supper"  (Luke 
xxii.  20) ;  "In  like  manner  also  the  Cup  after  supper  "  (i  Cor. 
xi.  25). 

It  is  altogether  illegitimate  to  attribute  any  mystical 
effect  to  what  Matthew  and  Mark  describe  as  the  blessing  of 
the  Bread.  Both  Paul  and  Luke  describe  the  blessing  of  the 
Bread  as  a  giving  of  thanks ;  and  Matthew  and  Mark  them- 
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selves  represent  our  Lord  as  giving  thanks  before  handing  the 
Cup.  If  by  blessing  the  Bread  our  Lord  imparted  to  it  any 
mystical  and  supernatural  qualities  or  powers,  why  did  Paul 
and  Luke  omit  to  say  that  He  "  blessed "  it  ?  And  if  the 
blessing  conferred  these  qualities  and  powers  on  the  Bread, 
why  was  it  not  also  pronounced  over  the  Cup  ? 

The  two  words  are  used  to  describe  the  same  act ;  and  the 
word  which  has  the  more  definite  meaning  determines  the 
nature  of  the  act.  In  the  ceremonial  of  the  Passover,  the 
head  of  the  family  took  two  pieces  of  bread,  broke  one  of 
them,  laid  the  broken  pieces  upon  that  which  remained 
whole,  and  repeated  the  words :  "  Blessed  be  He  who  pro- 
duceth  bread  from  the  earth."*  When  our  Lord  "  blessed  " 
the  Bread  He  gave  God  thanks  for  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  in  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Supper  is  illus 
trated  in  Mark's  account  of  the  multiplying  of  the  loaves  and 
the  fishes :  "  He  took  the  seven  loaves,  and  having  given  thanks, 
He  brake  .  .  .  And  they  had  a  few  small  fishes ;  and 
having  blessed  them,  He  commanded  to  set  these  also 
before  them  "  (Mark  viii.  6,  7). 

In  the  four  reports  of  our  Lord's  words  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  the  Bread  and  the  giving  of  the  Cup 
there  are  considerable  variations.  Matthew  gives,  "  Take,  eat ; 
this  is  My  Body;"  Mark,  "Take  ye:  this  is  My  Body;" 
Luke,  "  This  is  My  Body  which  is  given  for  you  ;  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me ; "  Paul,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  This  is  My  Body  which  is  for  you  :  this  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me."  In  connection  with  the  Cup,  Matthew 
reports  our  Lord  as  saying,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it :  for  this  is 
My  Blood  of  the  covenant  which  is  shed  for  many  unto 
remission  of  sins ; "  Mark,  "  This  is  My  Blood  of  the 
covenant  which  is  shed  for  many  ;  "  Luke,  "  This  Cup  is  the 
Mew  covenant  in  My  Blood ;  this  do  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it  in 
remembrance  of  Me." 

*  Meyer  :  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 
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Notwithstanding  these  variations  of  form,  the  four  re 
ports  agree  in  their  substance.  In  giving  His  disciples  the 
Bread,  Christ  gave  them  what  He  describes  as  His  Body. 
In  giving  the  Cup,  He  gave  them  what  He  describes  as  His 
Blood.  Paul  says  that  the  Bread  is  "  a  communion  of  [or  par 
ticipation  in]  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  Cup  "  a  com 
munion  of  [or  participation  in]  the  Blood  of  Christ"  (i  Cor. 
x.  i 6). 

The  Sacrament  is  a  final  and  complete  expression  of 
the  truth  which  our  Lord  was  constantly  asserting  during 
His  ministry — that  He  had  come  to  give  men  eternal  life,  and 
that  this  life  is  in  Himself. 

In  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  His  discourses  He 
had  illustrated  by  anticipation  the  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  said,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves. 
He  that  eateth  My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood  hath  eternal 
life,  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day"  (John  vi.  53,  54). 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  words  had  any 
reference  to  the  symbolic  service,  which  was  not  instituted 
till  long  after  they  were  spoken  ;  but  they  assert  the  great 
truths  which  are  embodied  in  the  Sacrament,  and  may  assist 
us  to  grasp  its  meaning. 

(I.)  The_/0;v#  in  which  our  Lord  expressed  His  thoughts  in 
this  discourse  was  probably  suggested  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  delivered.  The  Jewish  Passover  was  at  hand 
(John  vi.  4),  and  the  people  whom  our  Lord  miraculously  fed 
were  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  it.  Their  minds 
were  filled  with  the  history  of  the  escape  of  their  fathers  from 
Egypt,  and  of  what  happened  to  them  in  the  desert.  When 
our  Lord  multiplied  the  loaves,  they  remembered  the  manna, 
and  wanted  Him  to  repeat  that  great  miracle.  He  told  them 
that  He  Himself  was  the  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven  ; 
that  the  manna  fed  only  a  single  nation,  while  He,  "the 
Bread  of  God,  gave  life  to  the  world"  (John  vi.  33).  He  was 
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the  "  Bread  of  Life,"  "  the  Living  Bread,"  and  "  if  any  man 
eat  of  this  Bread  he  shall  live  for  ever"  (John  vi.  49 — 51). 

In  illustrating  this  truth  still  further,  He  passed  from 
the  manna  to  the  festival  which  the  people  were  about  to 
celebrate  in  Jerusalem.  He  Himself  was  the  Paschal  Lamb. 
When  the  angel  of  death  passed  through  the  land  of  Egypt 
the  families  of  the  Jewish  people  were  assembled  in  their 
own  houses,  eating  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  whose  blood  had 
been  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts.  Whatever  the  paschal 
lamb  had  been  in  relation  to  the  redemption  of  the  Jewish 
people  from  their  miseries  in  Egypt,  He  was  to  be  in  relation 
to  the  still  greater  redemption  of  the  human  race  from  sin  and 
eternal  death.  He  was  to  give  His  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world  (John  vi.  51). 

But  there  is  something  more  than  the  idea  of  the  redemp 
tive  sacrifice  of  Christ  asserted  in  the  Supper.  Still  following 
the  suggestion  of  the  Passover,  our  Lord  said  that  men  must  eat 
His  Flesh  as  the  Jews  ate  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb  if 
they  were  to  have  eternal  life.  This  was  very  amazing ;  but 
He  went  on  to  say  that  they  must  also  drink  His  Blood.  The 
blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  not  drunk ;  it  was  sprinkled 
on  the  door-posts. 

(II.)  Turning  from  the  form  in  which  the  thought  of  Christ  is 
expressed  to  the  substance  underlying  it,  the  emphatic  declara 
tion  that  His  Flesh  must  be  eaten  recalls  some  of  the  opening 
words  of  John's  Gospel.  "The  Word  became  flesh"  (John 
i.  14).  He  did  not  merely  clothe  Himself  with  human  nature  ; 
He  became  man.  His  personality  remained  Divine ;  but  He 
voluntarily  limited  His  powers  and  obscured  His  glories.  The 
eternal  life  of  the  Son  of  God  became  a  life  in  the  flesh — a 
human  life,  but  having  its  fountains  in  the  eternal  life  of  God. 
Flesh  stands  for  human  nature  as  it  is  physical ;  related  to  the 
physical  universe  ;  accessible  to  physical  influences  ;  capable 
of  physical  effort ;  capable,  too,  of  physical  pain,  physical 
pleasure,  physical  growth,  waste,  decay,  death.  When  it  is 
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said  that  Christ  became  flesh,  it  is  meant  that  He  became  man 
in  the  completeness  of  man's  nature.  In  what  He  became 
He  included  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  elements  of  our 
complex  life.  His  very  flesh  was  penetrated  with  the  life  of 
the  Son  of  God.  He  not  only  gave  His  Flesh  for  the  world  in 
sacrifice :  He  gave  His  Flesh  to  the  world  for  its  life.  What 
He  gives  us  is  His  own  eternal  life  as  that  life  was  limited  and 
conditioned  by  the  assumption  of  humanity.  "  The  flesh  " 
itself  "profiteth  nothing"  (John  vi.  63),  but  the  eternal  life 
which  became  flesh,  which  is  known  to  us  through  its  mani 
festation  in  the  flesh,  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  blessings. 
He  gives  us  this  in  giving  us  the  symbol  of  His  broken  Body. 
As  we  have  sinned,  the  life  could  not  become  ours  except 
through  His  death  as  the  Sacrifice  for  the  sin  of  the  world. 

The  two  ideas  of  life  and  sacrifice  are,  if  possible,  still 
more  vividly  expressed  by  the  Cup.  It  was  the  belief  of  the 
Jews  that  the  life  of  a  living  creature  is  in  its  blood ;  they 
abstained  from  blood  for  that  reason.  There  were  heathen 
ceremonies  which  strengthened  the  reasons  for  abstinence ; 
but  apart  from ,  these,  the  Jews  shrank  from  the  practice. 
The  life,  they  said,  is  in  the  blood :  for  a  man  to  drink  the 
blood  of  an  animal  would  be  to  receive  a  life  baser  than  his 
own.  But  it  is  to  this  very  principle  that  Christ  appeals  in 
His  discourse  in  John.  His  life  is  a  Diviner  life  than  the 
common  life  of  man  ;  to  drink  His  Blood  is  to  receive  the 
Diviner  life  that  is  in  Him. 

His  Blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28)^ 
but  the  Cup  is  not  only  the  sign  of  the  Covenant — the  relations 
between  God  and  man — resting  on  the  Atonement  for  human 
transgressions  ;  it  is  also  the  assurance  that  the  Life  of  Christ 
has  been  made  ours. 


We  do  not  merely  contemplate  the  symbols  and  get  from 
them   whatever  instruction  they  are  fitted  to  convey.     The 
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Sacrament  is  not  a  spectacle  or  a  picture  lesson  ;  it  is  an  Act. 
When  Christ  had  broken  the  Bread  and  said  it  was  His  Body, 
He  did  not  put  it  back  on  the  table  to  be  looked  it ;  He  gave 
it  to  His  disciples.  When  He  had  poured  out  the  Wine  and 
said  it  was  His  Blood,  He  did  not  leave  His  disciples  to  con 
template  it  with  dread  and  anguish  ;  He  gave  it  to  them. 

"Though  the  material  elements  are  only  symbols,  the  act  of 
Christ  when  He  places  these  elements  in  our  hands  is  a 
spiritual  reality.  A  key,  to  use  an  illustration  which  has  done 
good  service  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  this  Sacrament,  is 
a  very  natural  symbol  of  possession,  but  when  the  governor 
of  a  city  hands  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  the  general  of  a 
besieging  army,  he  does  something  more  than  perform  a 
mere  *  didactic '  ceremony  ;  by  the  surrender  of  the  visible 
symbol  he  surrenders  the  city  itself.  A  book  is  a  natural 
symbol  of  the  occupations  and  duties  of  the  head  of  a 
religious  house,  and  a  staff  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop  or 
shepherd  of  the  flock;  but  when  a  book  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  elected  abbot,  and  a  staff  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  elected  bishop,  the  act  is  not  intended  simply  to 
give  the  abbot  and  the  bishop  symbolic  instruction  as  to 
their  future  duties — it  is  intended  actually  to  convey  to  them, 
by  a  visible  and  impressive  ceremony,  the  duties  and  respon 
sibilities  of  their  office. 

"  If  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  instituted  by  ourselves  to 
commemorate  Christ,  the  whole  service,  and  not  the  elements 
alone,  would  have  been  symbolic.  To  recur  to  the  old  illus 
tration  :  if  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  a  besieging  army  hands 
a  great  key  to  his  own  general,  the  act  is  symbolic  as  well 
as  the  key.  It  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  confidence 
and  hope  of  a  man  having  no  authority  to  surrender  the 
city  that  the  city  will  soon  be  taken.  It  is  a  mere  dramatic 
ceremony.  We  can  imagine  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  very  effective — circumstances  in  which  it  would  stir  the 
courage  and  fire  the  ardour  of  those  who  had  become  weary 
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of  the  siege  ;  but  its  whole  value  and  force  would  lie  in  its 
effect  upon  the  imagination  and  emotions  of  those  who  wit 
nessed  it.  But  when  the  governor  of  the  city  does  the  same 
thing,  the  act  is  a  mere  dramatic  ceremony  no  longer.  Its 
value  does  not  lie  in  the  impressiveness  and  scenic  solemnity 
with  which  it  may  be  accompanied ;  it  represents  a  real 
transfer  of  power. 

"  And  so  when  Christ  gives  us  Bread  and  says,  '  This  is  My 
Body,'  it  is  not  a  mere  dramatic  ceremony,  deriving  all  its 
worth  from  its  '  didactic '  meaning  or  its  '  impressive  '  power. 
His  Body  is  actually  given.  '  The  Bread  which  we  break '  is 
'  a  communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ.'  '  The  Cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless '  is  '  a  communion  of  the  Blood  of  Christ.' 
The  elements  are  the  key  surrendering  possession  of  the  city ; 
the  book  conferring  his  dignity  on  the  abbot ;  the  staff  trans 
ferring  authority  to  the  bishop ;  the  ring  ratifying  the  vow 
of  marriage ;  the  '  seal,'  to  use  the  language  of  our  fathers, 
of  the  covenant  of  grace."* 

But  only  the  symbol  is  received  if  the  grace  of  Christ  is 
not  met  with  gratitude  and  faith. 

III. 

In  Congregational  churches,  as  a  matter  of  propriety  and 
order,  the  pastor  always  presides  at  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  prevent  a  church 
from  celebrating  the  Sacrament  in  the  absence  of  its  pastor. 
An  "ordained  minister"  is  not  necessary  to  give  validity  to 
the  service.  The  words  of  Paul  (i  Cor.  x.  16)  seem  to  imply 
that  the  "  blessing"  of  the  Cup,  though  one  voice  alone  may 
be  heard,  is  the  act  of  the  whole  church  ;  and  that  those  who 
break  the  bread  break  it  as  the  representatives  of  the  church. f 

*  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  by 
R.  W.  Dale  :  "Ecclesia,"  First  Series,  pp.  386—388. 

t  It  may  have  been  broken  as  the  loaf  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
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However  this  may  be — and  no  great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  argument  from  this  passage — there  is  not  a  fragment  of 
evidence  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  elements  require  any- 
official  consecration. 

IV. 

The  argument  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has 
been  anticipated  in  the  argument  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Christian  Church.'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  words  of  original 
institution  to  suggest  that  the  service  was  to  be  of  only  tem 
porary  obligation ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  declares  that  when 
the  church  meets  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  it  proclaims  the 
Lord's  death  "  till  He  come"  (i  Cor.  xi.  26). 

The  significance  and  power  of  the  service  constitute  an 
additional  argument  for  its  perpetuity.  It  is  a  guarantee 
and  defence  of  the  central  facts  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
It  is  a  strong  support  to  Christian  faith.  It  is  an  immediate 
revelation  to  the  Church  of  every  age  of  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  an  assurance,  constantly  renewed, 
of  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  an  offer,  constantly  renewed,  of 
the  gift  of  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father,  and 
which  in  Christ  has  been  manifested  to  the  world  and  made 
the  inheritance  of  the  race. 

That  material  elements,  such  as  bread  and  wine,  should 
have  been  consecrated  to  these  high  uses  need  not  surprise 
us.  The  Eternal  Word  became  flesh ;  and  this  is  infinitely 
more  wonderful  than  that  He  should  use  material  things  as 
the  memorials  of  His  death  and  the  vehicles  of  a  present 
revelation  to  the  Church. 

V. 

Baptism  is  a  visible  gospel  to  the  world.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  visible  gospel  to  the  Church.  Those  who  sit  at 

*  P.  17. 
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Christ's  table  sit  there  as  His  friends  to  commemorate  Him 
as  their  Saviour  and  Lord,  and  to  receive  the  great  gifts  of 
His  love.  It  belongs  to  the  very  conception  of  the  Sacrament 
that  those  who  receive  it  should  be  "  in  Christ,"  and  therefore 
in  the  Church. 

But  the  table  is  the  Lord's  table,  not  ours  ;  and  it  is 
probably  the  universal  custom  of  Congregationalists  to  invite 
to  the  table  members  of  other  Christian  Churches  who  may 
happen  to  be  present  at  the  service  which  usually  precedes 
the  Communion.  When  members  of  other  Churches  wish  to 
be  communicants  for  several  months,  it  is  usually  expected  that 
they  should  give  information  of  their  wish  to  the  pastor.* 


NOTE  I. — THE  CONSECRATION  OF  THE  BREAD  AND  WINE. — 
"  The  only  consecration  of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament 
is  that  of  '  giving  thanks,'  followed  by  the  designation  of  the 
elements  of  Bread  and  Wine  as  the  emblems  of  His  Body  and 
His  Blood.  In  what  precise  words  this  eucharistic  consecra 
tion  was  effected  we  know  not,  as  neither  the  Church  of  Rome 
nor  that  of  the  East  has  embodied  them  in  its  other  traditions 

*  The  very  common  practice  of  keeping  a  register  of  the  attendance  of 
church  members  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  removing  from  the  church  roll 
those  who  are  not  present  at  six  Communions  in  the  year,  has 
its  conveniences ;  but  it  has  also  its  disadvantages.  Many  church  mem 
bers  seem  to  imagine  that  they  really  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
church  in  virtue  of  their  six  attendances  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they 
are  never  present  at  church  meetings  and  take  no  part  in  church  work. 
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or  fabrications.  The  prayer  of  our  Lord  on  the  occasion  is 
unrecorded,  and  for  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  apostles 
no  other  prayer  was  composed  and  enforced  on  the  various 
religious  communities.  St.  Gregory,  though  without  any 
authority,  says  that  it  '  was  the  custom  of  the  apostles  to 
consecrate  the  food  by  offering  the  Lord's  Prayer  alone,' 
and  Basil  demands,  '  Which  of  the  saints  left  us  in  writing 
the  words  of  invocation  in  the  oblation  of  the  Bread  and  Wine 
of  the  Eucharist  ? '  while  .  .  .  Justin  Martyr  informs  us 
that  the  president '  offered  thanks  at  considerable  length,'  with 
out  giving  us  any  word  of  the  prayer  itself,  and  clearly  intimates 
that  it  was  the  thanksgiving,  and  that  alone,  which  determined 
the  designation  of  the  Supper  as  the  '  Eucharist.'  This  was 
the  only  consecration  known  in  the  apostolic  churches,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  afterwards.  By  degrees,  however,  a 
mystic  meaning  began  to  be  attached  to  the  declarative  words, 
'  This  is  My  Body '  and  '  This  is  My  Blood  of  the  new  cove 
nant,'  until  at  length,  and  notably  after  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan,  and  in  consequence,  probably,  of  his  powerful 
influence,  the  chief,  the  whole,  of  the  consecrating  virtue  was 
alleged  to  inhere  in  the  utterance  of  these  words.  This 
opinion  met  with  strong  resistance  from  learned  doctors  of 
the  Church,  who  maintained  that  the  words  in  question  were 
not  operative,  but  declarative,  and  that  the  consecration  was 
restricted  to  the  prayer  of  our  Lord.  The  opinion,  how 
ever,  of  Cajetan  grew  in  favour,  until  at  length  the  whole 
question  received  its  final  settlement  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  invested  the  declarative  words  with  the  sole 
consecrating  power — a  decision  which  is  in  open  violation 
of  the  language  of  institution  "  (Dr.  Mellor :  "  Priesthood," 
pp.  199—201). 

NOTE  II. — CONGREGATIONAL  THEORIES  OF  THE  LORD'S 
SUPPER. — The  conception  of  the  Lord's  Supper  illustrated  in 
the  preceding  chapter  is  believed  to  correspond  very  closely  to 
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that  of  the  older  Congregationalists.  But  this  conception  was 
not  held  by  the  most  authoritative  representatives  of  English 
Congregationalism  in  the  last  two  generations,  such  as  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  and  Dr.  Halley.  There  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  brief  passage  on  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
"Declaration  of  the  Faith,  Order,  and  Discipline  of  the  Con 
gregational  or  Independent  Dissenters,"  adopted,  in  1833,  by 
the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  "  De 
claration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practised  in  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  England,  agreed  upon  by  their 
elders  and  messengers  in  their  meeting  at  the  Savoy,  October 
1 2th,  1658."  The  modern  Declaration  appears  to  affirm  a 
theory  of  the  rite  which  excludes  even  the  "didactic"  con 
ception  of  it,  and  leaves  absolutely  nothing  in  it  but  the 
expression  of  the  subjective  religious  life  of  those  who  take 
part  in  it ;  it  is  "  to  be  celebrated  by  Christian  churches 
as  a  token  of  faith  in  the  Saviour  and  of  brotherly  love." 
This  is  all. 

Contrast  with  this  the  theory  of  the  Savoy  Declaration  : 
"  Sacraments  are  holy  signs  and  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
immediately  instituted  by  Christ  to  represent  Him  and  His 
benefits  {not  to  represent  our  faith  and  love}.  There  is  in  every 
sacrament  a  spiritual  relation  or  fundamental  [sacramental  ?] 
union  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  .  .  .  The 
grace  which  is  exhibited  in  or  by  the  Sacraments,  rightly  used, 
is  not  conferred  by  any  power  in  them  \but  there  is  grace  con 
ferred  ;  and  "to  exhibit"  does  not  mean  merely  "to  show,"  but 
"to  administer"  or  "to  impart"]  ;  neither  does  the  efficacy  of 
a  Sacrament  depend  upon  the  piety  or  intention  of  him  that 
doth  administer  it  \but  there  is  efficacy — of  which  the  modern 
"  Declaration "  says  nothing]  ;  but  upon  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  word  of  institution,  which  contains,  together 
with  a  precept  authorising  the  use  thereof,  a  promise  of 
benefit  to  worthy  receivers." 

Again :  "  Our  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  night  wherein  He  was 
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betrayed,  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood, 
called  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  be  observed  in  His  churches 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  [Why?  As  a  token  of  faith 
in  the  Saviour  and  of  brotherly  love  ?  No,  buf\  for  the  per 
petual  "  remembrance  and  showing  forth  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Himself  in  His  death,  the  sealing  of  all  benefits  thereof 
unto  true  believers,  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth 
in  Him,  their  further  engagement  in  and  to  all  duties  which 
they  owe  unto  Him  and  to  be  a  bond  and  pledge  of  their 
communion  with  Him  and  with  each  other.  .  .  .  Worthy 
receivers  outwardly  partaking  of  the  visible  elements  of 
this  Sacrament  do  then  also  inwardly  by  faith  really  and 
indeed,  yet  not  carnally  and  corporally,  but  spiritually, 
receive  and  feed  upon  Christ  crucified,  and  all  benefits  of 
His  death ;  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  being  then  not 
corporally  or  carnally  in,  with,  or  under  the  Bread  or  Wine 
[this  is  a  protest  against  the  Lutheran  consulstantiation~\,  yet 
as  really  but  spiritually  present  to  the  faith  of  believers 
in  that  Ordinance  as  the  Elements  themselves  are  to  their 
outward  senses."  * 

It  is  believed  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  some 
return  towards  the  older  theory.  In  Dr.  Mellor's  very  able 
Congregational  lecture  on  "  Priesthood "  there  is  a  much 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  than  that  given 
in  the  "Declaration"  of  1834: — "The  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
simple  meal  appointed  by  our  Lord  Himself,  and  enjoined 
upon  His  disciples  as  a  monumental  assurance  and  seal,  on 
His  part,  of  His  infinite  love,  as  shown  in  His  sacrificial 
death ;  and  as  a  commemoration,  on  their  part,  of  that  same 
death  through  the  participation  of  the  emblems  of  Bread  and 
Wine"  (Dr.  Mellor:  "Priesthood,"  p.  208). 

*  See  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper," 
by  R.  \V.  Dale:  "Ecclesia,"  First  Series,  pp.  372,  373. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WORSHIP. 

CONGREGATIONALTSTS,  like  most  other  Protestant  Christians, 
read  the  Scriptures,  chant  the  Psalms,  and  sing  hymns  and 
anthems  in  public  worship ;  but  very  few  Congregational 
churches  use  a  Liturgy,  and  their  traditional  hostility  to  what 
the  early  Congregationalists  were  accustomed  to  call  "  stinted 
and  set  forms  of  prayer  "  is  still  vigorous  and  almost  uni 
versal. 

I. 

But  about  thirty  years  ago  a  discussion  was  raised,  which 
has  not  altogether  ceased,  on  the  expediency  of  introducing  a 
Liturgy  that  would  leave  considerable  opportunity  for  free 
prayer.  The  proposal  received  the  largest  support  from  minis 
ters,  who  urged  with  great  force  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
expressing  twice  every  Sunday,  and  for  many  years  together, 
the  worship,  the  thanksgiving,  the  penitence,  the  prayers,  and 
the  intercessions  of  a  Christian  church.  There  is  a  general 
consent  that  the  devotional  part  of  the  Congregational 
service  demands  very  high  qualities  of  intellect  and  hca1!, 
and  can  never  be  conducted  efficiently  unless  the  minister 
receives  large  aid  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  ministerial  plea  for  the  partial  use 
of  a  Liturgy  on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  conducting 
worship  according  to  our  present  method,  the  following 
considerations  have  been  urged  in  support  of  a  change  : — 

(I.)  A  congregation  cannot  really  pray  unless  it  knows 
beforehand  what  it  is  going  to  ask  for.  It  cannot  "  follow  " 
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the  successive  parts  of  an  extemporaneous  prayer  and  make 
them  its  own. 

(Reply.}  But  this  objection  would  wholly  exclude  ex 
temporaneous  prayer  from  public  worship,  which  is  not  the 
intention  of  any  Congregationalists.  Further,  the  topics  of 
prayer  are  rarely,  if  ever,  remote  and  unfamiliar ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  congregation  is  usually  able  to  "follow"  an  extem 
poraneous  prayer  much  more  easily  than  a  sermon. 

(II.)  There  are  certain  topics  which  must  have  a  constant 
place  in  public  worship,  such  as  the  confession  of  sin,  prayer 
for  pardon,  thanksgiving  for  God's  love,  intercession  for  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  troubled,  for  the  Throne,  Parliament, 
and  the  country ;  it  is  impossible  for  any  minister  to  give  to 
these  parts  of  prayer  a  fresh  and  varied  expression.  Hence 
in  nearly  every  extemporaneous  prayer  there  are  passages 
which  are,  in  fact,  "forms,"  and  "forms"  deficient  in  the 
qualities  which  are  found  in  a  good  Liturgy. 

(Reply.}  So  far  as  this  objection  is  true  it  answers  the 
previous  one,  for  it  alleges  that  in  nearly  every  extemporaneous 
prayer  there  are  passages  with  which  the  congregation  is 
familiar.  If  these  passages  are  deficient  in  any  qualities 
which  ought  to  characterise  them,  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
minister.  But  if  a  minister  is  in  a  living  relation  to  God  and 
the  church,  it  is  certain  that  human  sin  and  sorrow,  and  the 
Divine  love  and  power,  will  touch  him  differently  at  different 
times;  and,  while  certain  parts  of  his  public  prayers  must 
remain  the  same  in  substance,  the  varying  elements  of  his 
own  life  will  introduce  into  them,  at  service  after  service,  some 
new,  animating  and  pathetic  elements. 

(III.)  Extemporaneous  prayers  are  wanting  in  comprehen 
siveness. 

(Reply.}  It  does  not  appear  to  be  expedient  that  at  every 
service  a  church  should  pray  for  everything  or  give  thanks 
for  everything.  A  minister  who  has  a  due  sense  of  the 
infinite  importance  of  prayer  will  consider  what  specific 
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blessings  it  is  well  to  acknowledge  at  a  particular  service, 
and  what  specific  blessings  it  is  well  to  ask  for.  The  prayers 
may  be  as  comprehensive  or  as  special  as  he  chooses  to 
make  them. 

(IV.)  In  extemporaneous  prayer  the  whole  congregation 
is  dependent  on  the  mood  of  the  minister. 

(Reply.}  This  is,  perhaps,  the  gravest  objection  to  the  Con 
gregational  method.  But  the  same  objection  lies  against 
sermons  ;  it  makes  an  immense  difference  to  a  congregation 
whether,  in  his  preaching,  a  minister  is  fervent  and  devout 
or  cold  and  sluggish.  The  whole  order  of  the  Church  rests 
on  the  mysterious  law  by  which  our  life,  in  its  very  highest 
interests,  is  involved  in  the  lives  of  other  men. 

And  (a]  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  that  the  minister,  on 
whose  devoutness  and  fidelity  to  God,  whether  a  Liturgy  is 
used  or  not,  the  religious  earnestness  of  his  congregation 
must  largely  rest,  should  have  the  truth  vividly  and  con 
stantly  brought  home  to  him,  that  for  him  to  be  far  from 
God  is  a  grave  injury  to  his  people.  It  is  not  the  "  mood" 
of  the  minister  that  is  important  to  the  church  when  he 
prays,  but  his  real  inward  fellowship  with  Christ  and  with 
the  congregation. 

(3)  Every  church  member  ought  to  come  to  public 
worship  remembering  that  the  power  and  blessedness  of  the 
service  depend  in  part  upon  his  own  devoutness  and  faith. 
One  man  expresses  the  worship,  but  all  should  come  pre 
pared  to  worship.  The  church  is  not  merely  to  have  its 
devotion  kindled  by  the  service,  it  is  to  make  the  service 
devout.  The  minister  knows  when  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
congregation  whose  hearts  are  strong  in  faith  and  hope  when 
the  worship  begins.  If  the  people  are  largely  dependent  on 
him,  he  is  also  largely  dependent  on  the  people.  There  are 
congregations  in  which  it  is  very  hard  to  pray. 

(V.)  Without  a  Liturgy  the  congregation  can  take  no  active 
and  audible  part  in  the  worship. 
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{Reply.}  For  those  who  really  pray  more  earnestly  when 
they  take  an  "active  and  audible  part  in  the  worship,"  a  form 
of  worship  is  clearly  preferable  ;  but  there  are  some  who 
pray  with  a  more  complete  concentration  of  thought  and 
purpose  when  they  are  following  a  prayer  silently.  Habit 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  difference  ;  and,  if  extempora 
neous  prayer  approaches  most  nearly  the  true  idea  of  prayer, 
the  habit  of  following  extemporaneous  prayer  should  be 
cultivated. 

(VI.)  In  a  Liturgy  there  may  be  a  stateliness  and  dignity 
which  are  rarely  possible  in  prayers  and  acts  of  worship 
which  are  extemporaneous. 

(Reply.']  This  is  true  ;  and  the  effort  to  secure  in  extem 
poraneous  prayer  the  kind  of  excellence  possible  in  a  really 
noble  Liturgy  will  almost  always  fail.  Whatever  dissatisfac 
tion  exists,  whether  on  the  part  of  ministers  or  of  congrega 
tions,  with  the  traditional  method  of  Congregational  worship 
has  probably  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  attempt  to  give  to 
extemporaneous  prayers  a  liturgical  character.  Each  method 
has  its  own  characteristic  qualities,  and  the  true  wisdom  of 
those  who  have  to  conduct  the  free  worship  of  Congrega 
tional  churches  is  to  strive  for  the  kind  of  perfection  which 
is  appropriate  to  it. 

The  real  object  of  public  worship  is  not  to  satisfy  the 
sense  of  beauty  in  those  who  take  part  in  it,  but  to  excite  and 
to  express  their  reverence  for  the  Divine  righteousness  and 
majesty,  and  their  trust  in  the  Divine  grace  ;  to  incline  and 
to  enable  them  to  thank  God  for  His  goodness  ;  to  provoke 
and  to  gather  into  perfect  unity  the  longing  of  the  whole 
church  for  the  infinite  blessings  of  the  Christian  redemption  ; 
and  by  prayer  and  intercession  to  obtain  from  God  for  the 
church  itself,  and  for  those  on  whose  behalf  it  intercedes, 
light,  strength,  comfort,  and  safety.  Prayers  are  primarily 
intended  to  affect  God— not  man. 
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II. 

There  is  nothing  in  Congregational  principles  that  is 
formally  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  a  Liturgy  in  public 
worship.  A  church  would  not  cease  to  be  Congregational  if 
it  determined  to  use  prepared  forms  of  prayer  as  well  as 
prepared  hymns,  which,  indeed,  are  often  only  metrical 
prayers. 

]  But  the  Congregational  hostility  to  Liturgies,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  three  centuries,  appears  to  indicate  that  they  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  Congregationalism.  Nor 
is  the  explanation  far  to  seek.  The  Congregational  polity  is 
rooted  in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  personally 
present  with  those  who  are  gathered  together  in  His  name. 
He  is  present,  not  merely  to  be  the  Object  of  their  worship, 
but  to  be  the  fountain  of  their  faith,  their  devotion,  and  their 
joy  in  God.  They  are  penetrated  by  His  Spirit ;  they  are 
controlled  by  His  will.  Their  petitions  for  themselves  and 
their  intercessions  for  others  are  His  as  well  as  theirs.  The 
minister  and  the  people  are  one  in  Him.  Free  prayer 
seems  necessary  to  the  realisation  of  this  great  con 
ception.  For  those  who  hold  this  faith  it  is  natural  to 
believe  that  when  a  church  meets  for  worship,  and  realises  its 
unity  in  Christ,  it  will  receive,  direct  from  Him,  the  light 
and  life  it  needs  for  acts  of  worship  and  prayer,  and  that  the 
minister  will  receive  aid  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  both  in 
acknowledging  God's  infinite  greatness  and  love  and  in 
voking  His  blessing. 


BOOK  IV. 

Some  practical  aspects  of  Congrega 
tionalism. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHURCH  MEMBERSHIP. 

CONGREGATIONAL  churches  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
methods  of  admitting  members  into  fellowship,  and  in  their 
arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  They  prob 
ably  differ  most  of  all  in  the  extent  to  which  they  realise — 
and  even  in  the  extent  to  which  they  consciously  endeavour 
to  realise — the  ideal  of  church  life. 


It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Congregationalism  that  all 
persons  received  into  church  fellowship  are  received  by  the 
church  ifself — not  by  the  pastor  alone — not  by  the  pastor  and 
other  church  officers  together.  A  church  that  entrusts  the 
admission  of  members  to  the  church  officers  may  be  an 
Independent  church,  but  its  polity  approaches  more  or  less 
closely  to  what  has  been  described  as  "  Intra-Congregational 
Presbyterianism."* 


*  Where  the  whole  control  and  administration  of  church  business  is 
practically  left  to  the  minister,  the  system  may  be  described  as  "Episco 
palian  Independency." 
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It  is  also  a  fundamental  principle  of  Congregationalism 
that  when  a  man  is  received  into  fellowship  the  church 
receives  him  as  one  who  is  loyal  to  Christ  and  who  shares 
the  life  of  Christ. 

(I.)  The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  sincerity  of  a  profes 
sion  of  Christian  faith  must  always  rest  with  the  man  who  makes 
it,  and  there  are  some  Congregationalists  who  believe  that 
application  for  admission  into  the  church  should  be  accepted 
as  an  adequate  proof  that  the  applicant  is,  in  the  deep  and 
real  sense  of  the  word,  a  Christian. 

(II.)  The  common  practice  is  different.  The  applicant  for 
membership  usually  informs  the  pastor  that  he  wishes  to  enter 
the  church  ;  and  the  pastor  has  some  conversation  with  him 
on  the  reasons  for  which  he  wishes  it. 

In  this  conversation  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  applicant  to 
speak  frankly  about  the  history  of  his  religious  life ;  but  no 
such  disclosure  is  necessary,  and  no  such  disclosure  should 
be  required.  It  is  enough  that  the  person  desiring  to  enter 
membership  should  make  it  clear  that  he  relies  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  for  eternal  redemption,  and  acknowledges  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord  of  life  and  conduct. 

In  most  churches  the  pastor  then  asks  one  or  two  of  the 
church  members  to  see  the  applicant.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
to  entrust  this  duty  to  deacons  only,  but  of  late  years  it  has 
become  common  for  other  members  of  the  church  to  be 
entrusted  with  it.  The  applicant  has  usually  some  choice  as 
to  the  persons  who  shall  call  upon  him,  and  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  appoint  men  to  visit  men  and  women  to  visit 
women.  When  the  applicant  is  unknown  to  the  church,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  "  visitors  "  to  make  inquiries  as  to  his  character, 
and  to  learn  whether  he  is  sober,  industrious,  truthful,  honest,  a 
good  son,  a  good  father.  If  the  "  visitors  "  receive  a  favour 
able  impression  of  his  religious  earnestness,  and  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  learn  about  his  character,  he  is  "  proposed  "  by 
the  pastor  at  the  next  monthly  church  -  meeting,  and  the 
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"  testimony "  of  the  visitors  is  added  to  that  of  the  pastor. 
If  the  applicant  has  been  rescued  from  vice  and  irreligion  by 
the  mission  work  of  the  church,  or  if  his  heart  has  been 
drawn  to  God  by  the  influence  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  or 
if  there  are  any  other  circumstances  about  his  decision  to 
serve  Christ  that  are  likely  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
church  in  its  work,  or  to  add  to  the  warmth  of  his  reception, 
these  circumstances  are  usually  mentioned.  The  "  testimony" 
of  women  visitors  is  usually  given  by  letter. 

(III.)  In  some  churches  the  "testimony"  of  the  pastor 
alone  is  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  receiving  an  appli 
cant  as  a  "  candidate  "  for  fellowship.  It  is  obviously  inex 
pedient,  and,  indeed,  illegitimate,  to  make  any  particular 
method  of  admission  into  the  church  an  inflexible  law.  If  in 
any  way  the  church  is  assured  that  the  applicant  is  loyal  to 
Christ,  this  is  enough.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  appli 
cant  is  so  well  known  that  the  appointment  of  visitors  would 
be  a  mere  formality.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
applicant  has  a  great  reluctance  to  speak  of  his  religious  faith  ; 
the  reluctance  may  be  morbid,  but,  if  the  faith  is  real,  the 
church  has  no  right  to  insist  on  a  "method"  of  admission 
which,  if  submitted  to,  would  inflict  unnecessary  pain,  or 
which,  if  the  reluctance  is  invincible,  would  actually  exclude 
the  applicant  from  fellowship. 

But  the  practice  of  generally  employing  visitors  has 
many  advantages.  It  relieves  the  pastor  from  undue  respon 
sibility  ;  it  emphasises  the  fact  that  the  church,  and  not  merely 
the  pastor,  receives  the  applicant  into  membership  ;  and  it 
encourages  that  brotherly  frankness  in  speaking  about  Christ 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  Christian  salvation  which  ought  to 
exist  between  Christian  men. 

(IV.)  To  prevent  the  church  from  being  surprised  into 
receiving  unworthy  members,  the  applicant  who  is  received  as 
a  "  candidate  "  by  vote  of  the  church  at  one  monthly  church- 
meeting  is  usually  received  into  membership,  also  by  vote  of 
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the  church,  at  the  next.  If  any  of  the  members  know  of 
reasons  why  he  should  not  be  received,  it  is  their  duty  to 
inform  the  pastor  in  the  interval. 

(V.)  Members  are  also  received,  by  the  vote  of  the  church, 
by  "  transfer  "  from  other  Congregational  churches  ;  and  on 
"  letters  of  commendation  "  or  "  certificates  of  membership  " 
granted  by  the  ministers  of  churches  which  are  not  Con 
gregational,  but  which  require  personal  faith  in  Christ  as  a 
qualification  for  church  membership. 

When  a  member  of  a  Congregational  church  removes 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  it  is 
his  duty  to  apply  to  the  minister  for  a  "transfer"  to  some 
Congregational  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  new  home. 

(VI.)  A  "  church  roll,"  or  register  of  members,  is  kept, 
sometimes  by  the  pastor,  sometimes  by  one  of  the  deacons, 
sometimes  by  a  church  secretary,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
should  attend  the  deacons'  meetings.  In  this  roll  it  is  con 
venient  to  record  the  following  particulars: — (i)  Name,  (2) 
age  on  entering  the  church,  (3)  occupation,  (4)  residence,  (5) 
whether  received  (a]  on  original  profession,  (b]  after  lapsed 
membership  of  a  Congregational  church,  (c]  after  membership 
of  a  church  of  some  other  denomination,  (d)  or  by  transfer. 
.  The  roll  should  also  indicate  at  what  date  and  in  what  way 
the  member  passed  out  of  the  church — whether  by  death, 
transfer,  resignation,  or  exclusion  ;  in  the  case  of  transfer,  the 
church  to  which  he  is  transferred  should  be  registered.  It 
is  also  convenient  to  have  the  roll  kept  in  such  a  form  that 
any  brief  particulars  of  interest  may  be  added — e.g.,  that  the 
member  came  into  the  church  as  the  result  of  Sunday-school 
work,  or  of  a  special  mission  ;  that  he  left  the  church  to  be 
come  a  missionary  or  a  minister. 

II. 

(I.)  Conduct  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  church,  is  in 
consistent  with  the  profession  of  fidelity  to  Christ  is  followed, 
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according  to  its  gravity,  by  censure,  suspension,  or  exclusion 
from  membership. 

(a)  If  a  serious  personal  wrong  is  committed  by  one 
member  of  the  church  against  another,  the  first  duty  of  the 
person  receiving  the  offence  is  defined  by  our  Lord  :  "  If  thy 
brother  sin  against  thee,  go,  shew  him  his  fault  between  thee 
and  him  alone  :  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother" 
(Matt,  xviii.  15).  If  this  direction  is  disregarded,  and  if  the 
offence  is  spoken  of  to  others  before  a  serious  attempt  is  made 
to  bring  about  a  private  reconciliation,  the  person  who  has 
received  the  offence  becomes,  in  his  turn,  the  offender. 

(£)  Where  any  unchristian  conduct  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
personal  offence  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  church 
officers,  it  is  their  duty  to  institute  an  inquiry,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  will  usually  be  quite  informal.  Very  often  a 
serious  and  friendly  private  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  or  one  of  the  deacons  will  lead  to  immediate  amend 
ment.  Or  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  offender  is  conscious 
of  his  sin,  is  penitent  for  it,  and  is  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  forsake  it. 

(c]  If  the  charge  is  a  grave  one,  and  there  are  no  signs 
of  repentance,  or  if  the  facts  are  doubtful,  a  more  formal 
inquiry  will  be  necessary.  The  method  of  conducting  the 
inquiry  varies.  Some  churches  appoint  a  special  com 
mittee,  on  the  motion  of  the  pastor,  to  inquire  into  every 
case  of  scandal.  In  other  churches  there  is  a  standing 
"  Inquiries  Committee,"  appointed  year  by  year,  and  consist 
ing  partly  of  church  officers,  partly  of  unofficial  members.* 
In  either  case  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  investigate 

*  It  is  convenient  to  have  women  members  of  the  church  on  an 
"Inquiries  Committee  "  to  investigate  some  charges  against  women.  The 
right  to  object  to  any  member  of  an  Inquiries  Committee,  whether  special 
or  standing,  should  always  be  conceded  to  the  person  whose  conduct  is  to 
be  investigated. 
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the  facts,  to  invite  the  attendance  of  the  accused,  to  ask  for 
explanations,  and  finally  to  report  to  the  church. 

(d)  The  committee  usually  offers  a  recommendation  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  case  should  be  dealt  with, 
and,  in  churches  which  have  a  just  confidence  in  those 
whom  it  entrusts  with  difficult  and  painful  duties,  the  report 
is  usually  approved  without  discussion.  If  the  charge  has 
broken  down,  the  innocence  of  the  accused  is  affirmed,  and 
he  is  assured  of  the  undiminished  affection  and  unbroken 
confidence  of  the  church.  If  there  has  been  a  grave  fault, 
but  not  such  as  to  destroy  faith  in  the  Christian  sincerity 
of  the  offender,  and  if  his  purpose  to  amend  appears  genuine, 
the  fault  is  censured.  If  there  has  been  a  grave  fault,  and 
the  reality  of  the  repentance  for  it  remains  doubtful,  the 
church  is  sometimes  recommended  to  "suspend"  the  offender 
from  fellowship  for  several  months  to  give  him  the  oppor 
tunity  of  recovering  the  confidence  of  his  brethren.  In  the 
worst  cases  the  church  is  recommended  to  exclude  the 
offender  from  fellowship  altogether. 

Where  there  is  a  standing  committee,  it  is  sometimes  un 
necessary  to  bring  the  charge  before  the  church  at  all.  The 
charge  may  break  down  or  prove  to  be  grossly  exaggerated, 
or  it  may  be  of  a  kind,  when  investigated,  to  render  church 
action  unnecessary.  In  such  cases  the  committee  will  report 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  character  of  the 
accused. 

(II.)  Many  churches  have  a  by-law  or  custom  providing 
that  whenever  a  member  is  unable  to  pay  twenty  shillings  in 
the  pound  he  is  de  facto  suspended  from  membership  until 
he  has  given  satisfactory  proof  that  his  inability  has  not 
involved  him  in  moral  blame.  If  there  has  been  serious 
imprudence,  though  no  intentional  or  conscious  dishonesty, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  "  Inquiries  Committee  "  to  report  this  to 
the  church,  when  they  recommend  the  removal  of  the 
suspension. 
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(III.)  In  many  churches  it  is  assumed  that  if  a  member 
is  absent  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  with  no  sufficient  reason, 
more  than  six  months  out  of  twelve,  his  absence  is  an 
evidence  either  of  general  religious  indifference,  or  of  in 
difference  to  communion  with  the  church  to  which  he 
belongs ;  and  it  is  the  custom  to  "  read  off"  the  absentees 
once  a  year,  after  official  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  absence. 

All  proceedings  at  church-meetings  are  considered  as 
private  and  confidential,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  conversation  with  those  who  are  not  members. 


III. 


In  entering  a  Congregational  church,  every  member  under 
takes  to  do  his  part  towards  securing  the  objects  for  which 
the  church  exists. 

(I.)  A  Christian  church  exists  for  the  maintenance  of 
Christian  worship ;  every  member  of  the  church  should  not 
only  be  present  at  its  worship  as  often  and  as  punctually  as 
possible,  but  should  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the 
service.  He  has  his  part  in  it.  His  personal  gratitude  to 
God  for  His  infinite  love  is  to  add  fire  to  the  thanksgiving ; 
his  longing  for  the  strength  and  happiness  and  sanctity  of 
of  the  church  is  to  add  intensity  to  the  prayers  ;  his  sympathy 
with  sorrow  and  his  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  men  to 
God  are  to  give  pathos  and  energy  to  the  intercession.  To 
make  spiritual  preparation  for  the  services  of  the  church  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  every  church  member  as  well  as  of  the 
minister. 

(II.)  In  entering  a  Congregational  church,  every  member 
comes  under  an  obligation  to  undertake  his  fair  share  of  the 
work  of  the  church  as  well  as  to  attend  its  services.  There 
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arc  some  Christian  people,  otherwise  excellent,  who,  in  their 
waywardness,  always  prefer  to  work  apart  from  their  own 
church.  The  schools  of  the  church  may  need  teachers,  but 
they  open  schools  or  classes  of  their  own.  The  missions  of 
the  church  may  need  additional  strength,  but  they  associate 
themselves  with  some  "  unattached  "  evangelistic  movement, 
or  establish  a  new  mission  themselves.  Conduct  of  this  kind 
violates  the  obligations  of  fellowship.  When  a  man  enters  a 
church,  the  work  of  the  church  becomes  his  own,  and  he  is 
responsible  for  its  efficiency.  If  he  wishes  to  undertake  new 
work,  he  should  seek  the  hearty  consent  and  co-operation  of 
the  church  before  he  begins  it. 

(III.)  Every  church  member  is  also  under  an  obligation  to 
contribute  according  to  the  measure  of  his  resources  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry  of  the  church,  of  its  poor,  of  its 
schools,  of  its  missions,  of  its  benevolent  societies,  and  of  all 
its  various  organisations  for  usefulness.  The  "  pew-rent," 
which  is  still  a  common  method  of  providing  for  the  support 
of  the  ministry  and  the  general  expenses  of  public  worship, 
should  never  be  regarded  as  payment  for  a  seat ;  it  is  simplv 
a  more  or  less  convenient  way  of  collecting  money  for  certain 
permanent  expenses  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
institutions  of  worship.  There  are  very  many  cases  in  which 
the  "  pew-rent "  which  a  church  member  pays  represents  a 
small  part  of  what  he  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  worship  of  the  church  and  the  ministry.  As  there  are 
Christian  people  who  are  wayward  in  their  work,  there  are 
others  who  are  wayward  in  their  giving — generous  above  all 
praise  to  projects  lying  far  away  from  them,  niggardly  beneath 
all  contempt  in  meeting  the  claims  connected  with  their  own 
church.  Conduct  of  this  kind  is  also  a  violation  of  the  duties 
of  fellowship. 

(IV.)  The  polity  of  Congregationalism  imposes  upon  all 
the  members  of  a  church  direct  responsibility  to  Christ  for 
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the  manner  in  which  the  church  is  governed.*  To  discharge 
this  responsibility  faithfully  and  intelligently,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  attend  the  church-meetings  regularly,  and 
not  merely  on  occasions  of  exceptional  interest  arid  import 
ance.  Those  who  are  present  only  occasionally  cannot  have 
that  knowledge  of  church  affairs  which  is  necessary  to  guide 
their  judgment.  Never  to  vote  at  z  church-meeting  is  not  to 
be  careless  about  the  exercise  of  a  right,  but  to  neglect  the 
discharge  of  a  duty.f 

In  small  churches,  where  the  monthly  church-meetings  are 
seldom  fully  occupied  with  business,  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  encourage  frank  conversation  on  definite 
subjects  connected  with  the  personal  Christian  life  and  with 
the  life  of  the  church.  Special  meetings  of  this  kind,  held 
occasionally,  have  been  found  very  useful  in  churches 
where  the  whole  time  at  the  ordinary  church-meetings  is 
usually  taken  up  with  the  proposing  and  admitting  of 
members  and  other  necessary  church  business. 

IV. 

(I.)  The  general  obligations  which  are  created  by  member 
ship  of  an  organised  church  are,  in  many  respects,  analogous 
to  those  which  are  created  by  membership  of  a  family.  In  the 


*  The  responsibility  does  not,  of  course,  extend  to  children.  The  usual 
limit  of  age  is  twenty-one.  A  generation  ago  there  were  Congregational 
churches  in  which  only  men  members  had  votes  at  the  church-meeting ; 
this  restriction  has  now  generally  disappeared,  and  the  general,  if  not 
the  universal,  rule  grants  the  vote  to  women  as  well  as  to  men. 

t  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  offer  a  caution  against  the  intro 
duction  of  the  mere  details  of  secular  administration  into  church-meetings. 
The  care  of  the  church-buildings  and  all  the  mere  secular  business  con 
nected  with  the  church  should  be  left  to  the  deacons,  or  to  a  special 
committee,  of  which  the  deacons  should  be  members.  If  the  church- 
meeting  attempts  to  interfere  with  business  of  this  kind,  the  business  will 
be  badly  done,  and  the  church-meeting  itself  will  be  spoiled. 
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natural  order  of  human  life  the  Divine  will  leaves  us  no 
choice  as  to  whom  we  shall  love  first  and  love  best.  We  are 
not  free  to  select  our  parents,  our  brothers,  our  sisters,  or 
the  rest  of  our  kindred.  They  are  given  to  us,  and  we  have 
to  love  them.  But  for  this,  the  unattractive,  who  most  need 
comradeship  and  kindliness,  would  be  left  isolated ;  the 
unworthy,  who  require  to  be  rescued  from  their  weaknesses 
and  vices  by  patient  affection,  would  have  no  one  to  care  for 
them  ;  the  unloveable,  who  most  need  love,  would  have  no 
one  to  love  them.  Similar  evils  would  follow  the  breaking  up 
of  organised  churches.  We  should  be  free  to  elect  our  own 
friends.  We  should  be  drawn  to  those  whose  lives  are 
most  beautiful,  and  who  have  most  of  the  graciousness  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Christian  men  and  women  who  have 
the  least  need  of  love  would  receive  most;  Christian  men 
and  women  whose  need  is  the  greatest  would  receive  none. 

The  claims  of  the  family  are  supreme  over  personal  tastes 
and  sympathies.  We  may  love  one  brother  or  sister  more 
than  another ;  but  to  give  to  any  member  of  our  own  family 
only  that  measure  of  affection  which  is  due  to  him  on  account 
of  his  personal  merits,  and  which  we  should  give  to  him  if  he 
were  a  stranger,  is  to  violate  the  moral  obligations  which  are 
created  by  the  family  relationship. 

The  claims  of  the  church  are  also  supreme  over  personal 
tastes  and  sympathies.  The  general  law  requiring  us  to  love 
all  our  brethren  in  Christ  is  made  specific  and  definite  by  their 
membership  of  the  same  Christian  society  as  ourselves. 

The  unlovely  brethren,  the  captious,  the  cheerless,  the  de 
sponding,  the  wilful,  the  uncourteous,  the  vain — all  those  whom 
we  should  naturally  avoid  if  they  had  no  other  claim  on  us 
than  that  of  the  untold  millions  of  Christian  believers — these 
have  to  be  loved.  If  Christ  does  not  shrink  from  them,  we 
must  not.  We  have  to  meet  them,  to  work  with  them,  to 
worship  with  them.  The  existence  of  organised  churches  is 
a  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  law  which  requires 
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US  to  love  our  Christian  brethren  simply  because  they  are  "  in 
Christ"  and  not,  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  merits  or 
attractiveness,  with  a  special  affection. 

An  organised  church,  like  a  family,  defines  the  area  which 
has  the  first  claims  on  our  service.  Parents  have  to  care, 
first  of  all,  for  their  own  children  ;  after  they  have 
done  this,  they  should  care  for  orphans  or  for  the  neglected 
children  of  other  people.  If  they  had  to  care  for  children 
in  general,  and  if  no  particular  children  had  special  claims 
upon  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  of  neglected  chil 
dren  would  be  enormously  increased.  Brothers  and  sisters 
have  to  care,  first  of  all,  for  each  other ;  if  we  were  simply 
under  the  obligations  of  a  law  requiring  us  to  care  for 
all  men,  the  distresses  of  the  race  would  receive  less  relief 
and  consolation.  The  same  law  holds  in  relation  to  the 
special  service  we  owe  to  all  who  share  our  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Those  who  belong  to  the  particular  Christian 
assembly  of  which  we  are  members  are,  for  us,  the  represen 
tatives  of  the  universal  Church."'  They  have  the  first  claim 
upon  us.  To  relieve  the  poverty  of  Christian  people  generally 
is  not  possible  to  us ;  but  we  can  relieve  theirs,  t  To  show 
effective  sympathy  to  Christian  people  generally  in  their 
sorrows  is  equally  impossible ;  but  we  can  show  effective 
sympathy  to  them.  But  for  the  existence  of  churches,  our 
service,  if  we  rendered  it,  would  follow  our  mere  personal 
sympathies,  and  would  not  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Christ. 
We  should  relieve  those  Christian  poor  in  whom  there  hap 
pened  to  be  something  exceptionally  "  interesting ; "  we 
should  sympathise  with  the  sufferings  and  calamities  of  those 

*  See  Extract  from  John  Owen,  p.  27. 

|  It  is  probably  the  universal  custom  of  Congregational  churches  to 
make  a  collection  at  the  Lord's  Supper  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
church.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were  also  the  universal  custom  for  wealthy 
churches  to  send  part  of  their  collection  to  supplement  the  Poor  Fund  of 
churches  in  their  neighbourhood  which  are  less  prosperous. 
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who  had  some  personal  charm.  In  organised  churches  poverty 
and  suffering  are  in  themselves  the  sufficient  claim  on  assist 
ance  and  sympathy. 

It  is  not  merely  those  who,  apart  from  church  organisations, 
would  be  unloved,  uncared  for,  and  neglected  that  receive 
benefit.  The  moral  and  religious  discipline  which  all  the 
members  of  a  church  receive  from  having  definite  claims  on 
their  love  and  set  vice  is  of  the  highest  value. 

(II.)  The  common  life  of  a  church  when  it  is  healthy  and 
vigorous  contributes  to  the  perfection  of  the  personal  Christian 
life.  Society  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  just  and  noble 
ideas  of  moral  duty ;  and,  apart  from  the  family  and  the  State, 
conscience  would  receive  most  imperfect  development.  Nor 
is  it  only  our  ideas  of  moral  duty  that  are  formed  by  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  Our  moral  temper  and  habits  are 
largely  determined  by  our  moral  environment.  Men  are 
honest,  truthful,  temperate,  courageous,  gentle,  patriotic, 
largely  because  honesty,  truthfulness,  temperance,  courage, 
gentleness,  patriotism,  are  common  among  the  people  with 
whom  they  live.  A  nation  has  a  common  life  which  affects 
the  general  character  of  the  people. 

And  churches  have  a  common  life  when  they  are  churches 
in  fact  and  not  merely  in  name — when  their  members  have  a 
real  and  not  a  merely  formal  relationship  to  each  other.  In 
some  churches  the  common  life  creates  and  perpetuates  a 
zeal  for  evangelistic  work  in  their  own  neighbourhood  ;  in 
others  a  sense  of  the  strong  claims  of  Sunday-schools  ;  in 
others  an  enthusiasm  for  missions  to  the  heathen.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  men,  however  selfish,  to  become  members 
of  some  churches  without  catching  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
generosity.  In  others  there  is  a  spirit  of  mutual  considera 
tion  and  forbearance  which  softens  and  subdues  the  disposi 
tion  of  any  of  their  members  to  self-assertion.  In  a  healthy 
church  which  has  been  established  for  any  considerable  time, 
and  in  which  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  recently 
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rescued  from  irreligion  does  not  bear  a  very  large  proportion 
to  the  whole  membership,  the  traditions  and  general  spirit 
of  the  church  will  be  friendly  to  a  lofty  form  of  Christian 
righteousness.  Fellowship  with  the  church  will  be,  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  of  the  words,  a  "  means  of  grace." 

The  rapid  growth  of  Congregationalism  during  the  last 
sixty  years  has  to  a  very  considerable  extent  broken  the 
Congregational  tradition  of  Christian  life  and  manners.  The 
number  of  hereditary  Congregationalists  in  Congregational 
churches  is  small  when  compared  with  those  who  have  been 
rescued  by  schools  or  missions  from  irreligion,  or  whose 
thought  and  life  have  been  formed  by  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  other  churches.  The  Congregational  type  of  character, 
once  almost  as  definite  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  has 
disappeared.  If  it  is  to  re-appear — and  it  may  re-appear  in  a 
nobler  form — church  fellowship  must  become  more  real  and 
more  intimate. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MUTUAL    RELATIONS    OF    CONGREGATIONAL, 
CHURCHES. 

I. 

THE  same  principles  that  oblige  a  Congregational  church  to 
assert  the  authority  of  its  own  decisions  on  all  questions 
affecting  its  own  church  life  oblige  it  to  respect  the 
decisions  of  all  other  Congregational  churches  on  ques 
tions  of  the  same  kind.  If  a  person  who  has  been  ex 
cluded  from  the  fellowship  of  one  church  applies  for  ad 
mission  into  another,  the  officers  of  the  church  which  excluded 
him  should  be  requested  to  explain  the  circumstances  and 
grounds  of  his  exclusion,  and  to  express  their  judgment  on 
the  propriety  of  entertaining  his  application. 

It  is  not  meant  that  in  no  case  should  an  excluded  member 
be  received  into  communion  without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  church  which  excluded  him.  An  ideal  church  would 
always  form  its  decisions  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
Christ,  and  would  be  the  perfect  organ  of  His  will ;  but  no 
actual  church  reaches  perfect  union  with  its  Lord,  and  its 
decisions  cannot,  therefore,  claim,  with  absolute  confidence, 
the  sanction  of  His  authority.  But  a  church  that  asserts 
authority  for  its  own  acts  on  the  ground  that,  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  Christ's  name,  Christ  is  in  the 
midst  of  them  will  regard  with  reverence  the  acts  of  any 
similar  assembly. 
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II. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  independence  of  Congregational 
churches  to  prevent  them  from  co-operating  in  Christian 
enterprises  in  which  they  have  a  common  interest.  The 
spontaneity  and  freedom  of  their  co-operation  need  not  make 
it  less  vigorous  or  less  effective.  No  central  authority  can 
compel  them  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  a  society 
for  sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen ;  but  if  a  church  is 
animated  with  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  it  will 
contribute  without  compulsion,  or  will  attempt  to  do  the  same 
work  in  its  own  way.  Societies  for  assisting  missions  in 
France,  Italy,  and  other  Continental  countries  will  be  supported 
by  churches  interested  in  Continental  missions.  Colleges  for 
the  education  of  the  Congregational  ministry  will,  in  the  same 
way,  be  supported  by  churches  interested  in  ministerial 
education.  It  is  conceived  that  this  free  support  given  to 
various  kinds  of  Christian  enterprise  under  the  constraint  of 
sympathy  and  conscience  is  in  closer  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  Faith  than  aid  enforced  by  the  resolutions  of 
a  central  ecclesiastical  authority. 

III. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  independence  of  Congrega 
tional  churches  to  prevent  co-operation  of  another  and  more 
intimate  kind.  In  every  county  in  England  there  are  "  Asso 
ciations  "  or  "  Unions"  of  Congregational  churches,  several  of 
which  were  organised,  in  their  present  form,  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century. 

These  "Associations"  are  perfectly  voluntary.  No  Congre 
gational  church  is  obliged  to  belong  to  them,  or  to  contribute 
to  their  funds.  Once  or  twice  a  year  the  ministers  and  elected 
representatives  of  the  associated  churches  meet  in  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  county  for  the  consideration  of  their  common 
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interests,  and  for  the  distribution  of  the  fund  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  subscriptions  and  collections  of  the  churches  in 
the  Union.  The  fund  is  appropriated  to  two  principal  objects. 

(1)  Annual  or  special  grants  are  made   to   churches  which 
require  financial  assistance.     Churches  in  villages  or  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  great  towns  receive  aid  of  this  kind  for 
many  years  together.   New  churches,  surrounded  by  a  larger  or 
more  prosperous  population,  receive  aid  for  a  few  years,  and 
then,  in  their  turn,  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  county  fund. 

(2)  Grants  are  voted  towards  the  maintenance  of  "  missions  " 
connected  with  particular  churches  in  the  county,  and  in  some 
cases  to  "  evangelists  "  who  are  supported  by  the  Union.    The 
"  evangelists  "  are  either  appointed  to  districts  in  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  hold  regular  services  and  to  visit  from  house  to 
house,  or  they  are  available  for  special  missions,  extending 
over  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  in   connection  with 
churches  that  may  desire  their  assistance. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  all  Unions  that  they  have 
no  kind  of  control  over  the  churches  associated  with  them. 
But  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  associated  churches,  any  par 
ticular  church  is  guilty  of  a  grave  violation  of  Christian  duty, 
or  if  it  has  renounced  any  of  the  central  articles  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  the  connection  of  that  church  with  the  Union  may 
be,  and  should  be,  dissolved. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  perfect  mutual  confidence  it  is 
customary,  when  a  new  minister  is  elected  to  the  pastorate 
of  one  of  the  associated  churches,  to  require  him  to  pro 
duce  a  "  transfer  "  from  the  county  Union  of  which  he  was 
previously  a  member.  In  the  case  of  ministers  who  are 
elected  to  the  pastorate  immediately  after  leaving  college, 
testimony  to  their  Christian  integrity  is  expected  from  the  col 
lege  authorities.  Ministers  who  have  been  connected  with 
other  Evangelical  denominations  are  expected  to  produce 
trustworthy  testimonials  from  members  of  the  denomination 
they  have  left. 
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The  county  Unions  have  been  recently  confederated  in  an 
organisation  known  as  "  The  Church-Aid  and  Home  Mis 
sionary  Society."  In  some  parts  of  England  there  are  very 
few  strong  Congregational  churches,  and  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  construct  a  scheme  under  which  the  counties 
in  which  Congregationalism  has  large  resources  might  assist 
the  counties  in  which  it  has  neither  numbers  nor  wealth. 
The  county  Unions,  retaining  their  previous  organisation,  and 
retaining  the  power  of  retiring  whenever  they  please  from  the 
national  confederation,  have  been  drasvn  together  for  this 
purpose.  The  county  "  Budget  "  is  sent  up  every  spring  to 
a  national  representative  council :  it  is  expected  that  the 
strong  counties  will  propose  to  spend  less  than  they  con 
tribute  ;  it  is  assumed  that  the  weaker  counties  will  pro 
pose  to  spend  more.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  council  to 
distribute  the  surplus  income  of  the  stronger  counties  as 
fairly  as  they  can  among  the  rest. 


IV. 


A  looser  and  less  formal  association  of  Congregational 
churches  has  existed  since  1831  in  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  Union  now  consists  of  (i) 
representative  members  and  (2)  associates.  Representative 
members  are  elected  by  Congregational  churches  connected 
with  a  county  Association  or  vith  the  London  Congregational 
Union,  or  recommended  by  such  Association  or  Union. 
Churches  sending  representative  members  are  required  to 
subscribe  not  less  than  ten  shillings  a  year  to  the  funds  of  the 
Union-  Pastors  of  such  churches  are  ex-offici;  representative 
members.  Congregational  colleges  and  certain  recognised 
Congregational  societies  are  also  authorised  to  send  repre 
sentative  members.  Members  of  Congregational  churches 
that  might  send  representative  members  under  the  rules  may 
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become  associates  on  the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of 
five  shillings. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Union  is  "to  strengthen  the 
fraternal  relations  of  the  Congregational  churches,  and  facilitate 
co-operation  in  everything  affecting  their  common  interests." 
Its  assemblies  in  May  and  October  afford  the  opportunity 
for  the  free  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  questions  affecting 
the  position  and  work  of  Congregational  churches ;  and  also 
for  the  consideration  of  new  schemes  of  Christian  usefulness. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  Union  "  shall  not  in 
any  case  assume  legislative  authority,  or  become  a  court  of 
appeal," 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CONFESSIONS     AND     CREEDS. 
I. 

(I.)  In  the  year  1596  there  appeared  a  small  quarto,  of  twenty- 
two  pages,  entitled  "  A  True  Confession  of  the  Faith  and 
Humble  Acknowledgment  of  the  Allegiance  which  we  Her 
Majesty's  Subjects,  falsely  called  Brownists,  do  hold  towards 
God,  and  yield  to  Her  Majesty  and  all  other  that  are  over  us 
in  the  Lord.  Set  down  in  Articles  or  Positions  for  the 
better  and  more  easy  understanding  of  those  that  shall  read 
it :  And  published  for  the  clearing  of  ourselves  from  those 
unchristian  slanders  of  heresy,  schism,  pride,  obstinacy,  dis 
loyalty,  sedition,  etc.,  which  by  our  adversaries  are  in  all 
places  given  out  against  us,"  &c. 

Four  years  before  this  Confession  was  issued,  a  Congrega 
tional  church  in  London  which  had  for  some  time  been 
meeting  for  worship  and  fellowship  completed  its  organisa 
tion  by  electing  a  pastor,  teacher,  elders,  and  deacons. 
The  fierce  persecution  of  the  Separatists  in  England  soon 
drove  a  large  part  of  the  church  to  Amsterdam ;  the  pastor, 
Francis  Johnson,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Clink.  The  exiles 
in  Holland  and  their  brethren  whom  they  had  left  in  London 
thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  formal  Declaration  of  their 
doctrinal  faith  and  of  their  principles  in  relation  to  church 
government.  It  was  a  Confession  of  Faith  issued  in  self- 
defence  to  repel  slander  and  to  correct  misapprehension. 

(II.)  On  September  the  2gth,  1658,  rather  more  than  three 
weeks  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  about  two  hundred  dele- 
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gates  from  120  Congregational  churches  met  in  London  and 
appointed  Goodwin,  Owen,  Nye,  Bridge,  Caryl,  and  Green- 
hill  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  set  of  Articles  defining  the 
doctrinal  faith  of  the  English  Congregational  churches  and 
their  principles  of  church  polity.  The  result  of  their  de 
liberations  is  given  in  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
owned  and  practised  in  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
England :  Agreed  upon  and  consented  unto  by  their  Elders 
and  Messengers  in  their  Meeting  at  the  Savoy,  October  the 
1 2th,  1658." 

This,  too,  was  a  Confession,  not  a  Creed.  Congregationalists 
of  that  age  were  clear  in  their  judgment  that  the  imposition 
of  a  Creed  as  a  condition  of  communion  is  illegitimate ; 
they  were  equally  clear  that  Christian  men  and  Christian 
churches  are  at  liberty  to  declare  their  own  Faith. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  "  Declara 
tion  "  will  indicate  their  position  on  these  questions : — 

"  Confessions  when  made  by  a  company  of  professors  of 
Christianity  jointly  meeting  to  that  end — the  most  genuine 
and  natural  use  of  such  is,  that  under  the  same  form  of  words 
they  express  the  substance  of  the  same  common  salvation,  or 
unity  of  their  Faith,  whereby  speaking  the  same  things  they 
show  themselves  '  perfectly  joined  in  the  same  mind  and  in 
the  same  judgment.'  And  accordingly  such  a  transaction  is  to 
be  looked  upon  but  as  a  meet  or  fit  medium  or  means  whereby 
to  express  their  common  '  Faith  and  Salvation  ; '  and  no  way 
to  be  made  use  of  as  an  imposition  upon  any.  Whatever 
is  of  force  or  constraint  in  matters  of  this  nature  causeth  them 
to  degenerate  from  the  name  and  nature  of  Confessions  ;  and 
turns  them,  from  being  Confessions  of  Faith,  into  exactions 
and  impositions  of  Faith."  * 

*  Mr.  Hanbury  ("Historical  Memorials,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  515)  connects  the 
Savoy  Declaration  with  the  nth  Article  of  "The  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice  of  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  now  assembled  in  the 
Parliament  of  this  Commonwealth  "  to  which  Cromwell  gave  his  consent 
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(III.)  In  1833,  two  years  after  its  formation,  the  Congre 
gational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  agreed  upon  a  "Declara 
tion  of  the  Faith,  Church  Order,  and  Discipline  of  the 
Congregational  or  Independent  Dissenters,"  which  is  stil] 
published  in  the  "  Congregational  Year-Book."  In  the 
"Preliminary  Notes"  there  are  the  following  important 
paragraphs : — 

"  It  is  not  intended  that  the  following  statement  should  be 
put  forth  with  any  authority,  or  as  a  standard  to  which  assent 
should  be  required. 

"  Disallowing  the  utility  of  creeds  and  articles  of  religion  as 
a  bond  of  union,  and  protesting  against  subscription  to  any 
human  formularies  as  a  term  of  communion,  Congregationalists 
are  yet  willing  to  declare,  for  general  information,  what  is 
commonly  believed  among  them,  reserving  to  every  one  the 
most  perfect  liberty  of  conscience." 

(IV.)  In  the  year  1878,  the  Union,  in  reply  to  a  grave  chal 
lenge  which  had  created  considerable  controversy,  passed  a  re 
solution  declaring  its  adhesion  to  certain  great  articles  of  the 

on  May  25th,  1657.  This  Article  proposes  that  a  Confession  of  Faith  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  Cromwell  and  Parliament,  "to  be  held  forth  and 
recommended  to  the  people  of  these  nations."  Ministers  accepting  the 
Confession  in  matters  of  Faith,  though  differing  in  matters  of  worship  and 
discipline,  are  to  be  eligible  to  public  support ;  laymen  accepting  the 
Confession  within  the  same  limits  are  to  be  capable  of  any  public  civil 
employment.  Those  who  reject  the  Confession,  but  believe  in  the  Trinity 
and  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  whether 
ministers  or  laymen,  are  to  be  free  to  worship  as  they  please ;  but,  if 
ministers,  are  not  to  be  "capable  of  receiving  the  public  maintenance 
appointed  for  the  ministry."  But  the  Savoy  "Declaration"  had  clearly 
no  connection  with  the  "  Humble  Petition."  It  was  not  intended  to  be 
the  national  Confession.  The  Presbyterians  had  the  Confession  drawn  up 
by  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  the  Congregationalists  wished  to  have  a 
Confession  of  their  own.  The  Savoy  Declaration  was  nothing  more  than 
"  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  Congregationalists  or  Independents  for 
themselves."  (See  Maason's  "Milton  "  vol.  v.,  p.  344.) 
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Evangelical  Faith.  This,  like  the  "Declaration"  of  1833, 
was  intended  simply  as  a  statement  of  the  theological  posi 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  Union.  Its  annual  assemblies 
are  constantly  passing  resolutions  expressing  opinions  on 
questions  of  various  degrees  of  importance,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  on  what  grounds  their  right  to  declare  their 
position  in  relation  to  questions  of  supreme  religious  interest 
can  be  impeached. 

But  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Con 
gregationalism  that  any  central  authority  should  attempt  to 
impose  a  Creed  either  on  the  ministers  or  the  members  of 
Congregational  churches.  If  the  attempt  were  made,  a  Creed 
could  not  be  enforced.  Every  church  stands  apart,  and  claims 
to  be  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  loyalty  to  Him  compels  it  to  resist  the  interference 
of  any  synod  or  assembly,  however  venerable  for  learning  or 
for  sanctity,  either  with  its  faith  or  discipline. 

II. 

Nor  is  it  consistent  with  Congregational  principles  for  a 
particular  church  to  draw  up  a  Creed  and  to  require  its  accept 
ance  by  candidates  for  membership.  A  Christian  church  is 
not  a  private  society,  whose  regulations  can  be  modified  by 
its  members  at  their  pleasure,  but  a  societykfounded  by  Christ 
Himself,  and  intended  by  Him  to  be  the  home  of  all  Chris 
tians.  Nothing,  therefore,  should  be  required  of  an  applicant 
for  membership  but  personal  faith  in  Christ ;  this  may  exist, 
and  there  may  be  decisive  evidence  of  its  existence,  in  persons 
who  have  no  clear  intellectual  apprehension  of  many  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Christian  Gospel ;  it  may  exist,  and  there 
may  be  decisive  evidence  of  its  existence,  in  persons  by  whom 
some  of  these  truths  are  rejected.  Men  come  into  the 
church,  not  because  they  have  already  mastered  the  contents 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  but  to  be  taught  them. 
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It  is  equally  inconsistent  with  Congregational  principles  for 
a  particular  church  to  make  the  rejection  of  any  theological 
definitions  contained  in  a  creed  the  ground  for  removing  a 
member  from  communion. 

Doctrinal  errors  not  inconsistent  with  a  genuine  faith  in 
Christ  may  be  long  retained  by  men  who  have  received 
remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  eternal  life  ;  large  provinces 
of  glorious  truth  may  remain  unknown  to  them  ;  but  error  and 
ignorance  which  do  not  separate  a  man  from  Christ  should 
not  separate  him  from  the  church. 

-It  is  not  asserted  that  English  Congregationalists  have 
never  made  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  an  unwritten  creed 
one  of  the  conditions  of  church  membership.  It  is  probable 
that  many  persons  have  been  refused  admission  to  member 
ship  on  the  ground  that  they  held  religious  opinions  which, 
though  they  did  not  touch  the  central  facts  of  the  Christian 
Gospel,  were  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  belief  of  the 
particular  churches  with  which  they  wished  to  be  associated  ; 
it  is  probable  that  members  have  been  excluded  from 
churches  for  the  same  reason.  But  in  England  the  Con 
gregational  tradition  has  been  sufficiently  strong,  even  where 
Congregational  principles  have  not  been  clearly  understood, 
to  prevent  Congregational  churches  from  drawing  up  a  formal 
creed  and  enforcing  its  acceptance  as  a  condition  of  com 
munion. 

When  such  a  creed  has  been  once  adopted  and  enforced, 
there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  the  slightest  change 
in  it.  The  proposal  to  omit  an  article,  to  vary  its  expression, 
to  modify  a  single  phrase,  creates  alarm,  and  so  the  intel 
lectual  form  under  which  the  Christian  Gospel  was  conceived 
by  one  generation  is  imposed  on  the  next.  The  church  is 
no  longer  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  living  Christ. 
Its  freedom  and  its  independence  are  lost.  It  is  governed, 
not,  indeed,  by  the  decrees  of  an  external  council  or  synod, 
but  by  the  decrees  of  the  dead. 
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The  saints  of  every  new  age  are  taught  of  God  ;  this  noble 
faith  is  surrendered  if  the  free  action  and  thought  of  the 
church  are  restrained  by  the  creed  of  a  preceding  generation. 
It  is  not  by  enforcing  a  theological  test  as  the  condition  of 
communion  that  a  church  can  protect  itself  from  heresy.  Its 
only  protection  is  the  presence  of  Christ  and  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Congregationalism  ensures  the  per 
manence  of  the  true  Faith,  not  by  imposing  a  creed  on  those 
svho  enter  the  church,  but  by  requiring  that  those  who  enter 
the  church  shall  first  be  "  in  Christ,"  and  by  vesting  the 
church  with  complete  authority  under  Him  in  all  questions 
affecting  discipline,  worship,  and  doctrine. 


III. 


It  has  been  contended  that  the  only  qualification  for  church 
membership  is  personal  faith  in  Christ ;  but  this  is  not  the 
only  qualification  for  church  office.  To  decline  to  admit  a 
man  into  the  church  on  the  ground  of  erroneous  opinions 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  Christian  Faith  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  Christ  and  of  the  obligations  of 
Christian  brotherhood ;  but  in  appointing  a  minister  the 
church  is  bound  to  consider  not  only  whether  his  personal 
faith  in  Christ  is  sincere,  but  whether,  in  its  judgment,  he  is  a 
competent  teacher  of  Christian  truth.  It  has  to  rely  on  him 
for  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  Christian  revelation  and  for  the 
expression  and  discipline  of  its  devotional  life ;  if  he  holds 
any  grave  errors,  if  he  has  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  any 
of  the  great  facts  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  he -cannot  render 
them  this  service. 

If,  after  the  election  of  a  minister,  it  is  discovered  that  his 
religious  faith  differs  widely  from  the  religious  faith  of  the 
church,  if  on  doctrinal  questions  of  serious  weight  the  church 
believes  that  he  is  in  serious  error,  the  church  has  authority 
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to   depose   him.      His   deposition   for   such   a   cause   is   no 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  church  has  its  rights  as  well  as  the  minister.  The 
minister  exists  for  the  church,  not  the  church  for  the  minister. 
It  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that  the  principles  of 
religious  freedom  require  that  a  Christian  congregation  should 
be  compelled  to  listen  to  preaching  which  it  believes  to  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  pernicious  to 
its  own  religious  life ;  or  that  it  is  bound  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  the  preacher.  This  would  be  to  bind  the  church 
in  chains  under  the  pretence  of  giving  freedom  to  the 
minister.  The  claims  of  freedom  are  satisfied  if  a  minister  is 
at  liberty  to  preach  to  whatever  congregation  is  willing  to 
receive  his  ministry. 

When  the  question  is  seriously  raised  whether  a  minister  is 
faithful  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  church  should 
be  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  substance  of  the  revela 
tion  and  the  theological  forms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed ; 
between  the  supreme  facts  of  the  Christian  Gospel  and  truths 
of  a  secondary  order.     The  same  truths  rarely  receive  the  same 
intellectual  expression  in  two  successive  centuries,  and  a  man 
may  have  a  deep  and  earnest  faith  in  the  central  elements  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  who  is  unable  to  give  assent  to  them  in 
the  terms  to  which  his  church  has  been  accustomed.     He 
means  what  the  church  means,    but  he  cannot  help    saying 
it  in  a  different  way.     It  is  possible  that  such  a  divergence  of 
language  and  forms  of  thought  may  be  inconsistent  with  his 
religious  usefulness  as  pastor  of  that  particular  church  ;  but  it 
is  also  possible  that,  if  the  church  is  patient  and  trustful,  it  will 
discover  that  the  intellectual  method  of  the  minister  is  better 
than  its  own,  and  that  the  new  terms  in  which  the   great 
Christian  truths  are  stated  are  more  exact  than  the  old. 

When  what  are  regarded  as  the  doctrinal  errors  of  a  minister 
do  not  relate  to  the  central  truths  of  the  Christian  Faith,  there 
is  still  stronger  reason  for  patience  and  trust,  if  the  church  is 
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sure  that  his  grasp  of  the  central  truths  themselves  is  vigorous 
and  firm,  and  if  it  is  conscious  of  receiving  spiritual  benefit 
from  his  ministry.  It  may  be' that  he  is  right  and  the  church 
wrong.  He  has  come  to  be  its  teacher,  and  it  should  assume 
that  it  has  many  things  to  learn.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  time 
the  minister  himself  will  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
common  beliefs  of  the  church.  Absolute  identity  of  theo 
logical  opinion  between  a  minister  and  his  church  is  im 
possible  in  a  period  of  theological  transition  like  our  own. 
But  a  church  is  disloyal  to  Christ  if  it  endures  a  ministry 
which  is  unfaithful  to  the  substance  of  the  Christian  Gospel. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

RELATIONS    TO    THE    STATE. 

IT  is  of  the  very  substance  of  Congregationalism  that  the 
civil  magistrate  has  no  authority  over  the  faith,  discipline,  or 
the  worship  of  the  church.  The  denial  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  the  crime  for  which  the  early 
Congregationalist  martyrs  were  sent  to  the  gallows.  In  recent 
times  it  has  become  the  universal  conviction  of  Congregation- 
alists  that  a  church  cannot  receive  support  from  the  State 
without  sacrificing  some  measure  of  its  spiritual  freedom,  and 
that  a  church  must  therefore  decline  to  accept  political 
privilege  and  maintenance  from  national  revenues  in  order  to 
preserve  its  loyalty  to  Christ. 

I. 

(I.)  But  under  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate  a 
considerable  number  of  Congregational  ministers  were  ap 
pointed  to  parish  livings,  with  a  legal  right  to  tithes  and  other 
public  funds  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  a  "  Godly 
ministry."  * 

They  attempted  to  organise  their  devout  parishioners  into 
Congregational  churches.  They  declined  to  administer  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  any  that  were  not  church  members. 
Believing  that  only  the  children  of  Christian  parents  have  a 
right  to  Christian  baptism,  they  refused  to  baptize  children 

*  Some  Baptist  ministers  were  also  appointed  to  livings,  and  many 
Presbyterians. 
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unless  one  of  the  parents  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of 
personal  faith  in  Christ.  Naturally  enough,  they  provoked 
great  discontent.  The  parishioners  argued,  and  argued  very 
reasonably,  that  the  minister  whom  the  parish  was  compelled 
to  support  was  the  minister  of  the  parish,  not  merely  of  a 
"  gathered  church,"  and  that  all  the  parishioners  had  a 
right  to  the  ordinances  he  administered,  unless  the  right  had 
been  forfeited  by  offences  determined  by  the  law.  Men  to 
whom  the  parish  minister  refused  the  Lord's  Supper  refused 
to  pay  tithes.  The  experiment  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close 
by  the  Restoration.  With  longer  time,  and  in  a  few  ex 
ceptional  cases,  it  might  have  succeeded,  but  in  the  immense 
majority  of  English  parishes  it  was  destined  to  complete 
failure. 

(II.)  In  New  England  the  experiment  was  tried  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  and  for  about  two  hundred  years.  When  the 
founders  of  the  great  colony  of  Massachusetts  sailed  from  these 
shores,  they  believed  that  they  were  loyal  members  of  the 
English  Church.  When  they  landed  in  America  and  began  to 
consider  how  they  should  organise  their  churches,  they  dis 
covered  that  their  doctrinal  beliefs  found  the  most  adequate 
expression  in  the  Congregational  polity.  According  to  their 
theology,  personal  faith  in  Christ  makes  an  infinite  difference 
in  a  man's  present  relations  to  God  and  in  his  eternal  destiny. 
All  that  believe  are  "  born  of  God  "  and  are  "  in  Christ" ;  un 
believers  are  not.  They  concluded  that  only  those  who  believe 
in  Christ  should  have  any  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  also  concluded  that  since  all  that  are  in  the  church  have 
a  common  interest  in  the  purity  of  its  communion,  the 
spirituality  of  its  worship,  and  the  devoutness  and  compe 
tence  of  its  ministry,  the  commonalty  of  the  church  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  election  of  church  officers  and  the 
ultimate  decision  of  all  questions  of  church  administration. 
They  held  the  Evangelical  Faith,  and  they  therefore  adopted 
the  Congregational  polity. 
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But  the  colonists  had  as  yet  no  clear  apprehension  of  the 
principles  of  religious  freedom.  And  they  were  betrayed  by 
their  circumstances  into  acts  of  grave  injustice.  They  had 
left  England  and  settled  in  America  that  they  might  escape 
the  corruptions  which,  as  they  believed,  infected  the  Church 
of  England.  They  regarded  the  land  which  they  had  pur 
chased  in  America  as  their  private  estate,  from  which  they 
had  a  right  to  exclude  all  that  did  not  share  their  religious 
faith  ;  they  regarded  the  colony  as  a  voluntary  society  which 
they  had  a  right  to  administer  as  they  pleased.  The  land 
was  theirs  ;  the  colony  was  theirs  ;  no  man  was  under  any 
compulsion  to  join  them  ;  and  they  supposed  that  they  were 
free  to  determine  on  what  conditions  they  would  admit  new 
comers  to  property  in  the  soil  and  to  a  share  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  settlement.  They  therefore  made  membership 
of  a  Congregational  church  one  of  the  qualifications  for 
citizenship,  and  they  compelled  all  the  colonists  to  con 
tribute  towards  the  building  of  churches  and  the  support  of 
the  ministry.* 

The  churches  were  Congregational  in  their  polity.  Every 
separate  church  had  the  right  to  admit  its  own  members  and 
to  expel  those  whom  it  believed  to  be  disloyal  to  Christ.  It 

*  In  Connecticut  and  Maine  membership  of  a  Congregational  church 
was  also  a  condition  of  citizenship.  These  colonies  also  provided  for  the 
compulsory  support  of  the  Congregational  ministry.  In  Plymouth  colony 
— the  colony  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — there  was  no  general  law  determining 
the  qualifications  for  citizenship  till  1658,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Mayflower ;  every  candidate  was  admitted  on  his  merits  by  the 
general  court.  But  under  the  influence  of  Massachusetts,  which  soon 
oegan  to  exercise  great  authority  throughout  New  England,  a  law  was 
passed  ordering  that  "  manifest  opposers  of  the  true  worship  of  God  must 
not  be  freemen."  Three  years  later,  "  orthodoxy  in  the  fundamentals  of 
religion"  was  made  a  condition  of  citizenship.  In  1656,  six  and  thirty 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Plymouth  colony,  under  the 
influence  of  Massachusetts,  made  compulsory  provision  for  the  main 
tenance  of  religious  worship. 

'3 
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had  the  right  to  elect  its  own  minister  and  to  regulate 
its  own  worship.  No  ecclesiastical  power  was  conceded  to 
the  political  authorities,  though  church  membership  was  a 
qualification  for  political  office  and  for  the  political  franchise. 

The  severity  of  these  laws  was  gradually  relaxed  ;  dissenting 
churches  were  formed  arid  dissenting  worship  celebrated.  In 
1753  the  town  treasurers  of  Massachusetts  were  ordered  to  pay 
over  to  the  Episcopal  minister  such  taxes  levied  for  the 
support  of  public  worship  as  were  collected  from  "  his  parish 
ioners,"  "  his  parishioners  "  being  those  who  brought  certifi 
cates  that  they  belonged  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  "  usually 
or  frequently  attended  the  public  worship  of  God  at  the 
Episcopal  church  on  the  Lord's-day."  In  1780  it  was  made 
lawful  for  the  tax  to  be  appropriated  at'  the  will  of  the  tax 
payer  for  the  maintenance  of  any  "  pious  Protestant  minister" 
in  the  town.*  In  1834,  after  a  severe  struggle,  the  Congrega 
tional  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  disestablished  and  dis 
endowed.  In  the  other  New  England  States  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  were  accomplished  earlier. 

The  experiment  was  a  remarkable  one.  The  churches  had 
the  support  of  the  State,  and  claimed  absolute  freedom  from 
State  control.  All  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  were  com 
pelled  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Congregational 
minister ;  but  neither  the  town  nor  the  general  court  of  the 
colony  had  any  authority  over  his  teaching  or  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  public  worship.  When  the  colony  became 
a  "  State,"  the  State  Assembly  was  equally  powerless  to  con 
trol  him ;  he  was  responsible  to  his  church,  and  to  his  church 
only. 

As  was  inevitable  in  "  established  churches,"  the  Congre 
gational  churches  of  Massachusetts  failed  to  maintain  purity  of 

*  This  law  led,  in  some  districts,  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Dissent.  The 
"pious  Protestant  minister"  was  sometimes  willing  to  accept  half  the  law 
ful  tax  and  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  whole. 
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communion ;  large  numbers  of  persons  with  no  personal 
faith  gradually  acquired  church  privileges  ;  and  this  issued, 
as  in  churches  organised  on  Congregational  principles  it 
must  always  issue,  in  a  gradual  surrender  of  some  of  the 
central  truths  of  the  Christian  Gospel.* 

II. 

In  England  Congregationalists  have  been  protected  in  the 
celebration  of  public  worship  according  to  their  own  customs 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  The  right  was  guaranteed  to 
them  by  what  is  commonly  described  as  the  "Toleration 
Act,"  which  became  law  in  1689.  The  Act  is  entitled  "An 
Act  for  exempting  their  Majesties'  Protestant  Subjects  Dis 
senting  from  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Penalties  of  Cer 
tain  Laws."  After  reciting  a  series  of  persecuting  statutes, 
beginning  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth,  it  is  enacted  that  none  of  them  "  shall  be  construed 
to  extend  to  any  person  or  persons  dissenting  from  the  Church 
of  England  that  shall  take  the  oaths  mentioned  in  a  statute 
.  .  .  entitled  an  Act  for  removing  and  preventing  all 
questions  and  disputes  concerning  the  assembling  and  sitting 
of  this  present  Parliament,!  and  shall  make  and  subscribe 
the  declaration  mentioned  in  the  statute  made  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  entitled  an  Act  to 
prevent  Papists  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Parliament."  \ 

*  In  Connecticut,  largely  through  the  great  influence  of  Yale  College, 
which  held  fast  to  the  Evangelical  Faith,  this  departure  from  the  doctrinal 
traditions  of  Congregationalism  was  checked. 

t  These  were  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  and  abjuring  as 
impious  and  heretical  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  depose  princes  and  his 
authority  in  this  realm. 

J  This  was  a  declaration  that  Transubstantiation,  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  the  Invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  are  superstitious 
and  idolatrous. 
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Another  clause  exempts  such  persons  from  "  the  pains, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  "  to  which  they  are  liable  for  being 
present  at  Nonconformist  worship,  under  the  Act  passed  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Act  passed  in  the 
twenty-second  year  of  Charles  II.  to  suppress  seditious  con 
venticles. 

In  subsequent  clauses  persons  "  in  holy  orders  or  pretended 
holy  orders,  or  pretending  to  holy  orders,"  who  take  the  oaths 
and  subscribe  the  declaration,  and  do  also  declare  their 
"  approbation  of  and  subscribe  "  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  with 
the  exception  of  the  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth, 
and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  Article,  affirming  that  "  the 
Church  hath  power  to  decree  Rites  and  Ceremonies  and 
Authority  in  Controversies  of  Faith,"  are  exempted  from  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  Five  Mile  Act,  and  from  the  fine  of 
^100  inflicted  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Charles  II.  on 
any  person  consecrating  and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper 
who  has  not  been  episcopally  ordained. 

Baptists  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  subscribe 
the  Article  on  infant  baptism.  Quakers  were  allowed  to  make 
a  solemn  declaration  instead  of  taking  the  oaths ;  they  were 
also  required  to  profess  their  faith  in  the  Trinity  and  in  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Unitarian  ministers  were  left  without  protection ;  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  "neither  this  Act,  nor  any  clause 
herein  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  give,  in  any  case, 
benefit  or  advantage  to  any  person  that  shall  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity;"  eight  years  later  (1697)  an  Act  was 
passed  which  made  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
a  penal  offence,  punishable,  on  a  second  conviction,  with 
three  years'  imprisonment.  Roman  Catholics  were  also  ex 
cluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act.* 

*  In  1779  an  Act  was  passed  substituting  for  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  the  following  declaration:  "I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly 
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Previous  legislation  making  attendance  on  public  worship 
compulsory  was  confirmed.  The  Act  declared  that  "  all 
the  laws  made  and  provided  for  the  frequenting  of  Divine 
service  on  the  Lord's-day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall  be 
still  in  force,  and  executed  against  all  persons  that  offend 
against  the  said  laws,  except  such  persons  come  to  some  con- 
.gregation  or  assembly  of  religious  worship  allowed  or  per 
mitted  by  this  Act." 

It  was  provided  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
Act,  the  places  in  which  Dissenters  meet  for  worship  must  be 
certified  to  the  bishop,  the  archdeacon,  or  the  justices  of 
quarter  sessions  ;  and  that  during  religious  worship  the 
doors  must  not  be  "  locked,  barred,  or  bolted."  Any  person 
disturbing  the  worship  of  a  Dissenting  congregation  meeting 
in  a  registered  building  was  made  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds ;  this  was  increased  early  in  the  present  century  to 
forty  pounds.* 

The  Act  is  a  curious  example  of  the  characteristic  methods 
of  English  legislation.  The  persecuting  Acts  were  not 
repealed,!  but  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  directed 
were  permitted  to  violate  them  without  incurring  pains  and. 
penalties.  The  well-known  passage  in  the  preamble  to  the 

declare  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  that  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  Pro 
testant,  and,  as  such,  that  I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  commonly  received  among  Protestant  churches,  do  contain 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  I  do  receive  the  same  as  the  rule  of  my 
doctrine  and  practice."  In  1791  there  was  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  affecting  Roman  Catholics;  but  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
relaxation  they  were  required  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  temporal, 
affairs.  In  1813  an  Act  was  passed  repealing  the  statutes  of  William  III. 
and  George  III.  which  made  it  a  penal  offence  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  extending  to  Unitarians  the  benefits  of  the  Toleration  Act. 

*  To  obtain  protection  against  disturbance  Nonconformist  places  of 
worship  should  now  be  certified  for  worship  to  the  registrar  of  the  district, 

t  The  Conventicle  Act  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  were  not  repealed  tilL 
1812. 
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Act  of  Uniformity  denouncing  the  crime  of  religious  dissent* 
was  left  on  the  statute-book,  but  religious  dissent  was  sur 
rounded  by  legal  protection. 

The  Toleration  Act,  notwithstanding  its  gross  imperfections, 
practically  secured  freedom  of  worship  to  the  great  majority 
of  Dissenters,  and  is  the  foundation  of  our  present  religious 
liberties.  '  It  legalised  Nonconformity. 

III. 

The  law  has  done  something  more  than  protect  the  free 
dom  of  Nonconformist  worship.  The  Toleration  Act  exempts 
Nonconformist  ministers  from  serving  on  juries,  and  from  the 
obligation  to  fill  parochial  offices ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  has  made  them  incapable  of  election 
to  town  councils.  Nonconformist  chapels,  like  the  churches 
of  the  Establishment,  are  exempted  from  rates  and  taxes. 
Special  facilities  have  been  provided  in  successive  Acts  of 
Parliament,  for  the  sale  of  sites  for  Nonconformist  places  of 
worship  and  other  public  buildings.  Nonconformist  chapels 
may  be  registered  for  marriages,  f  Under  a  recent  Act  of 
Parliament,  Nonconformist  services  may  be  conducted  in 
parochial  grave-yards. 

*  The  preamble  to  this  Act,  after  a  reference  to  Iilizabeth's  Act  of 
Uniformity,  goes  on  to  say:  "And  yet  this  notwithstanding,  a  great 
number  of  people  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm,  following  their  own 
sensuality  and  living  without  knowledge  and  due  fear  of  God,  do  wilfully 
and  schismatically  abstain  and  refuse  to  come  to  their  parish  churches  and 
other  public  places  where  common  prayer,  administration  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  is  used  upon  the  Sundays  and  other 
days  ordained  and  appointed  to  be  kept  and  observed  as  holy  days,"  &c. 
This  remarkable  passage  still  remains  on  the  statute-book. 

t  But  the  legality  of  the  marriage  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the 
registrar.  This  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  grievance,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  present  law  requires  some  amendment.  Notices  have  to  be  given  both 
to  the  minister  and  to  the  registrar — sometimes  to  two  registrars.  The 
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IV. 

English  law  regards  Congregational  churches  as  voluntary 
societies  formed  for  a  lawful  purpose,  and  with  power  to 
make  their  own  regulations  for  the  admission  and  exclusion 
of  members,  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  of 
other  business.  The  members  of  a  Congregational  church 
have  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  are  therefore  bound  by  its  decisions.  If  a 
church  member,  excluded  from  fellowship,  for  immoral 
conduct,  prosecuted  the  minister,  or  other  church  officers,  for 
slander,  it  may  be  assumed  that  if  the  usual  customs  and 
practices  of  the  church  had  been  •followed  in  his  exclusion, 
and  if  there  was  no  proof  of  malignity,  the  courts  would 
determine  that  the  excluded  person  had  no  legal  ground  of 
complaint.  It  may  be  assumed  that  they  would  decline  to 
consider  whether  the  decision  of  the  church  was  justified  by 
the  evidence.  They  would  limit  themselves  to  the  con 
sideration  of  such  questions  as  these : — Was  the  act  of 

boundaries  of  many  registration  districts  are  extremely  inconvenient,  and 
the  office  of  the  registrar  is  sometimes  in  an  obscure  street,  and  in  a  part 
of  the  district  not  easily  accessible.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  the 
presence  of  both  the  registrar  and  the  minister  at  an  hour  convenient  to 
the  persons  who  are  to  be  married.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  sought 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  for  the  Nonconformist  minister  the  powers  which 
belong  to  the  Established  clergyman.  The  clergyman  discharges  a  double 
office ;  he  is  a  minister  of  religion  and  he  is  also  an  officer  of  the  State. 
As  an  officer  of  the  State,  he  has  all  the  legal  responsibilities  which 
belong  to  the  registrar.  He  keeps  the  records  and  grants  the  certificates 
which  constitute  the  legal  evidence  that  the  marriage  has  been  celebrated. 
Congregational  ministers  decline  to  perform  these  civil  functions,  nor  is  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  that  these  functions  should  be  entrusted  to 
them.  For  the  legality  of  the  civil  marriage  a  servant  of  the  State  should 
be  responsible ;  the  minister  of  religion  has  simply  to  conduct  the  religious 
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exclusion  the  decision  of  an  authority  by  which  the  aggrieved 
person  had  voluntarily  consented  to  be  bound  ?  Had  he  the 
usual  opportunities  for  meeting  the  charge  against  him  and 
proving  his  innocence  ?  Were  the  proceedings  which  ended 
in  finding  him  guilty  such  as  were  customary  in  the  society  ? 
Was  the  decision — whether  right  or  wrong — consistent  with 
the  belief  that  the  church  had  acted  in  good  faith  ?  To  the 
courts  a  church  is  a  voluntary  "  club."  Its  members  have 
contracted  to  be  bound  by  its  recognised  customs  and  rules. 
While  these  are  observed  the  courts  will  not  interfere. 

Nor  would  exclusion  from  communion  be  regarded  as  con 
stituting  a  claim  for  damages,  since  church  membership 
confers  no  advantages  having  a  pecuniary  value.  If,  however, 
any  officer  or  member  of  the  church  reported  the  offence  to 
any  person  not  in  membership,  it  is  probable  that  the  ex 
cluded  person  might  obtain  damages  for  slander. 

V. 

Church-buildings,  schools,  and  other  property  are  vested 
in  trustees  for  Congregational  worship  and  other  purposes. 
The  following  is  a  usual  definition  of  the  purposes  of  the 
trust : — 

"  Upon  trust  at  all  times  to  permit  the  said  chapel  and 
premises,  and  any  other  buildings  that  may  hereafter  be 
erected  on  the  said  ground,  to  be  used,  occupied,  and 
enjoyed  as  a  place  for  the  public  worship  of  God  according 
to  the  principles  and  usages  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
Congregational  denomination,,  commonly  called  Indepen 
dents,  being  Paedobaptists,  under  the  direction  of  the 
church  for  the  time  being  assembling  for  worship  therein, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  children  and  adults,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  such  other  religious  or  philanthropic  purposes 
as  the  said  church  shall  from  time  to  time  direct." 

But  this  clause  seldom  stands  alone.    Modern  trust  deeds 
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usually  contain  a  clause  to  the  following  effect : — "  And  upon 
trust  to  permit  such  persons  only  to  officiate  in  the  said 
premises  as  stated  pastors  as  shall  be  of  the  denomination 
aforesaid,  being  Psedobaptists,  shall  hold,  teach,  preach,  and 
maintain  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereto,  and  shall 
have  been  chosen  by  the  vote  of  at  least  two  third  parts  in 
number  of  such  of  the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the 
said  church  as  shall  be  personally  present  at  a  special  church- 
meeting  duly  convened  and  held  for  that  purpose. 

"  And  shall  not  permit  to  officiate  in  the  said  premises  as 
a  stated  pastor  any  person  who  shall  be  guilty  of  immoral 
conduct,  or  who  shall  cease  to  hold,  teach,  and  preach  the  doc 
trines  contained  in  the  annexed  schedule,  or  who  shall  cease  to 
be  of  the  denomination  aforesaid,  being  Paedobaptists,  or  who 
shall  have  been  removed  from  his  office  by  the  vote  of  at 
least  two  third  parts  in  number  of  such  of  the  members  for 
the  time  being  of  the  said  church  as  shall  be  personally 
present  at  a  special  church-meeting  duly  convened  and  held 
for  that  purpose,  and  as  shall  vote  on  the  question." 

The  doctrinal  schedules  vary  greatly,  a  few  of  them 
enumerating  a  considerable  number  of  elaborate  theological 
articles,  others  containing  four  or  five  brief  statements  of  the 
central  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Faith  so  framed  as  to 
allow  considerable  variety  of  theological  opinion. 

Occasionally  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  court  of  law  to  deter 
mine  whether  a  minister's  preaching  is  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrinal  schedule  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  under 
the  doctrinal  provisions  of  a  trust  deed  a  Congregational 
minister  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab 
lished  Church  under  the  Prayer-Book,  which  is  the  doctrinal 
and  ritual  schedule  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and  that  the 
ordinary  civil  courts  have  the  same  power  over  the  doctrinal 
belief  of  Congregational  ministers  as  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
over  the  doctrinal  belief  and  ritual  observances  of  the  Estab 
lished  clergy. 
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But  the  cases  are  in  no  respects  parallel.  If  a  civil  court 
finds  that  the  preaching  of  a  Congregational  minister  is 
contrary  to  the  -  doctrines  defined  in  the  trust  deed  of  the 
building  in  which  he  preaches,  he  simply  loses  the  use  of  that 
particular  property.  He  is  not  prevented  from  continuing  in 
the  Congregational  ministry.  He  may  be  elected  to  the 
pastorate  of  another  church  as  soon  as  the  suit  is  over.  The 
church  of  which  he  is  already  minister  may  retain  him  as  its 
pastor  if  it  chooses  to  leave  the  building  in  which  it  has  been 
accustomed  to  worship,  and  to  erect  another.  The  decision 
of  the  court  does  not  affect  in  any  way  his  relations  to  the 
church  of  which  he  is  the  minister ;  it  has  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  ;  it  decides  no  ecclesiastical  question  ;  it  is  a  purely 
civil  decision.  The  suit  is  precisely  of  the  same  character  as 
a  suit  to  determine  whether  a  Sanatorium  is  entitled  to  a  share 
in  a  legacy  left'  for  division  in  equal  shares  among  the  medical 
charities  of  the  borough  in  which  the  Sanatorium  has  its 
offices,  though  its  buildings  are  ten  or  twelve  miles  beyond 
the  borough  boundaries.  Is  the  Sanatorium  a  "  medical 
charity"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  by  the 
testator?  Can  the  Sanatorium  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
medical  charities  of  the  borough  ?  The  question  does  not 
relate  to  the  medical  usefulness  of  the  institution,  but  to  its 
legal  title  to  share  in  a  particular  legacy.  And  when  a 
Congregational  minister  is  brought  before  a  civil  court  on 
the  ground  that  his  preaching  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  defined  in  a  trust  deed,  the  question  does  not 
relate  to  his  theological  soundness,  or  his  fitness  to  be  a 
Congregational  minister — these  are  matters  with  which  a 
civil  court  has  nothing  to  do  ;  but  to  his  legal  right  to  the  use 
of  a  particular  building  which  has  been  placed  in  trust  for 
particular  uses. 

But  when  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment  is  prosecuted  for 
promulgating  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
the  question  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  If  he  is  found  guilty, 
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the  ecclesiastical  courts  have  authority  to  deprive  him  both 
of  his  benefice  and  his  office. 

The  deprived  clergyman  is  not  only  removed  from  the 
particular  building  in  which  he  has  officiated  ;  he  not  only 
loses  the  income  he  has  received  from  tithes  and  glebe  ;  he  is 
incapacitated  from  preaching  or  conducting  worship  in  any 
other  church.  The  court  has  ecclesiastical  authority ;  its 
sentence  is  an  ecclesiastical  sentence ;  the  deprived  clergy 
man  ceases  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Church. 

In  the  case  of  the  Congregational  minister,  the  civil -courts 
simply  enforce  the  provisions  of  a  private  trust,  and  prevent 
property  from  being  alienated  from  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  appropriated  by  the  creators  of  the  trust.  In  the  case  of 
the  clergyman,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  administer  the  laws 
which  the  Crown  and  Parliament  have  enacted  for  the 
government  of  the  Church.  The  Congregational  minister 
simply  loses  a  civil  suit ;  the  clergyman  suffers  legal  penalties. 

Whether  it  is  expedient — whether  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  Congregationalism — to  introduce  doc 
trinal  provisions  into  the  trust  deed  of  a  building  erected  for 
the  use  of  a  Congregational  church  are  questions  on  which 
Congregational  opinion  is  divided. 

Under  English  law  the  permanent  appropriation  of  a  build 
ing  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  erected  is  secured  by  vesting  it 
in  trustees.  The  trust  may  declare  that  it  shall  be  used  as  a 
school,  or  as  a  college,  or  as  a  hospital,  or  as  a  place  of  pub 
lic  worship  in  which  certain  doctrines  shall  be  taught  by  the 
preacher,  and  the  courts  will  prevent  the  property  from  being 
used  for  other  purposes.  If  the  trustees  of  a  building  appro 
priated  to  the  uses  of  a  college  were  to  allow  it  to  be  used 
as  a  hospital,  the  courts  could  compel  them  to  restore  it  to  the 
uses  defined  in  the  trust.  J "  the  trustees  of  a  place  of  worship 
definitely  appropriated  to  the  teaching  of  Calvinism  allowed 
it  to  be  used  by  a  minister  who  taught  the  doctrines  of 
A.rminius,  the  courts  could  comoel  them  to  remove  the 
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minister,  or  the  trustees  themselves  could  invoke  the  authority 
of  the  courts  to  compel  him  to  surrender  the  pulpit. 

The  principle*  of  this  legislation  is  obvious.  While  a  man 
lives  he  has  a  legal  right  to  devote  his  property  to  what  public 
objects  he  chooses — to  the  support  of  any  particular  charity, 
to  the  propagation  of  any  particular  creed.  To  encourage  the 
creation  of  foundations  for  the  public  benefit,  the  law  enables 
him  to  determine  to  what  public  objects  his  property  shall  be 
appropriated  after  his  death.* 

But,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  it  would  be  more  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  and  traditions  of  Congregationalism  if  doc 
trinal  schedules  were  omitted  from  chapel  deeds,  and  if  the 
trustees  were  simply  required  to  permit  the  building  to  be 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  church  for  the  time  being- 
assembling  in  it.f  For  Congregationalism  disbelieves  in  the 
efficacy  of  any  legal  securities  for  perpetuating  the  Evan 
gelical  faith,  and  places  its  whole  confidence  in  the 
permanent  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  church. 

*  The  question  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  Manual  whether  any  and,  if  so, 
what  limits  should  be  placed  on  this  power.  Under  the  Acts  appointing 
the  Charity  Commissioners  and  defining  their  powers,  they  are  enabled 
to  make  new  schemes  for  the  administration  of  trusts  which,  under 
their  original  form,  have  become  obsolete,  pernicious,  or  comparatively 
useless. 

t  The  late  Mr.  T.  S.  James,  an  eminent  solicitor,  having  a  very  large 
knowledge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  Congregationalists,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  doctrinal  definitions  in  the  trust  deeds  of  Congregational  chapels  did 
not  become  common  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  that 
they  were  occasioned  by  the  gradual  drifting  of  many  Presbyterian  congre 
gations  into  Arianism,  and  ultimately  into  Unitarianism,  during  the  previous 
fifty  or  sixty  years. 


CONCLUSION. 


"WHERE  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  It  is  the  presence  of 
Christ  among  Christian  people  meeting  regularly  for  fellow 
ship  with  each  other  and  with  Him  that  constitutes  a  church. 
They  may  not  have  discovered  their  responsibilities  and  their 
powers.  They  may  have  submitted  to  a  form  of  church 
organisation  by  which  many  of  these  responsibilities  and 
many  of  these  powers  are  suppressed.  But  as  the  presence 
of  Christ  is  not  secured  by  the  noblest  form  of  church  polity, 
it  is  not  forfeited  by  the  worst. 

In  an  Episcopalian  congregation  the  devout  men  and 
women  who,  without  any  organisation  to  separate  them  from 
those  who  are  destitute  of  religious  faith,  are  drawn  together 
by  their  common  loyalty  to  Christ  and  their  love  for  each 
other,  form  a  true  church,  and  they  not  unfrequently  assume 
and  discharge  many  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  church.  A 
Wesleyan  class-meeting  is  a  church,  and  it  may  realise  far 
more  perfectly  than  churches  with  a  completer  organisation 
the  blessedness  of  the  communion  of  saints.  In  the  darkest 
ages  of  Christendom  there  were  many  monasteries  in  which 
devout  men  and  devout  women,  in  communion  with  each 
other  and  with  Christ,  reached  a  wonderful  perfection  and 
peace.  Christ  was  among  them,  and,  amidst  the  awful  cor 
ruptions  of  that  vast  organisation  which  they  regarded  as 
Divine,  these  little  groups  of  saints  were  true  Christian 
churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outward  form  of  the  apostolic  polity 
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may  be  retained,  and  the  authority  and  sanctity  attributed  to 
the  church  by  Christ  may  be  lost.  Never  yet,  perhaps,  has 
any  society  gathered  together  in  His  name  been  so  perfectly 
one  with  'Him  that  all  its  decisions  were  confirmed  by  His 
authority.  Congregationalism  is  an  ideal  polity.  This  is  at 
once  its  reproach  and  its  glory.  The  transcendent  preroga 
tives  and  powers  which  it  claims  for  the  church  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  Christian  communities  which  are  not  completely 
penetrated  and  transfigured  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  as 
churches  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  perfection  to 
which  Christ  has  called  them,  their  authority  becomes  more 
and  more  august,  and  they  enter  more  and  more  fully  into 
the  possession  of  the  blessedness  which  is  their  inheritance 
in  Him. 


APPENDIX. 


Hrt.  i.-ZTbe  TKHorfc  "dmtcD." 
i. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  it  was  probably  the  universal  custom  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  call  their  places  of  worship  "meeting-houses."  "Chapel" 
began  to  find  its  way  into  use  early  in  this  century,  and  soon  displaced  the 
older  and  better  name.  It  is  now  very  common  for  all  descriptions  of 
Nonconformists — and  Congregationalists  have  caught  the  prevailing  fashion 
— to  call  their  places  of  worship  "churches."  But,  very  irrationally,  the 
name  is  seldom  given  to  a  place  of  worship  unless  it  happens  to  be  a 
Gothic  building. 

When  the  word  "  church  "  was  first  applied  by  some  Congregationalists 
to  the  building  in  which  the  church  meets  there  was  a  great  outcry.  It 
was  maintained  that  the  new  usage  would  create  confusion,  and  would 
obscure  the  difference  between  the  material  structure  and  the  spiritual 
society.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  objection.  A 
"  school "  consists  properly  of  children  and  their  teachers ;  but  it  is  also 
the  building  in  which  the  children  are  taught.  A  "college"  is  a  society 
for  the  cultivation  of  learning ;  it  is  also  the  building  in  which  the  society 
has  its  home.  A  "  hospital  "  is  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  sick ;  it 
is  also  the  building  in  which  the  work  of  the  institution  is  carried  on. 

There  is  the  same  double  application  of  the  words  "  university,"1 
"museum,"  "library,"  "House  of  Commons ;"  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  double  application  should  not  be  made  of  the  word 
"church."  The  material  church  is  the  building  in  which  the  spiritual 
church  meets.  Confusion  between  the  two  is  impossible. 

Indeed,  this  name  for  a  place  of  worship  is  much  more  in  harmony  with 
the  truth  than  certain  descriptive  phrases  used  for  the  same  purpose  which 
were  formerly  common  in  the  sermons  and  prayers  of  Congregationalists, 
and  which  still  survive  in  hymns  with  which  it  is  not  easy  to  dispense.  For 
example,  to  call  the  place  in  which  a  church  meets  for  instruction  and  wor 
ship  the  "House  of  God"  is  positively  misleading.  It  suggests  that  the 
same  kind  of  awful  sanctity  attaches  to  the  building  that  attached  in  Jewish 
times  to  the  Temple,  which  was  really  in  some  wonderful  sense  the  House 
of  God,  the  palace  in  which  the  King  of  the  elect  race  had  His  home,  and 
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where  there  was  a  permanent  symbol  of  His  presence.  But  since  Christ 
came,  the  special  presence  of  God  has  not  been  assured  to  consecrated  places 
or  consecrated  buildings,  but  to  consecrated  persons.  A  place  of  worship 
is  not  erected  to  be  the  Home  of  God,  but  to  be  the  home  of  the  church, 
and  to  call  it  a  church  suggests  no  false  conception  of  its  character. 

The  word  "  church,"  however,  has  obviously  no  connection  with  the 
Greek  word  ecclesia,  which  denotes  the  Christian  assembly  or  society.  It 
is  derived  from  Kuriak'e  =  the  Lord's.  In  early  centuries  the  Greek 
Christians,  anticipating  the  inaccurate  modern  phrase,  called  the  place  in 
which  the  church  met  "  the  Lord's  House  "  (Kuriake  Oikia),  and  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  languages  the  names  for  a  church-building 
are  derived  from  this  usage — circ,  cyric  (Anglo-Saxon),  kerk  (Dutch), 
Kirche  (German).  The  word  "  church  "  is  derived  from  one  of  the  words 
in  the  phrase  which  originally  denoted  the  building  in  which  the  church 
meets ;  its  derivatives  have  come  to  denote  the  church  itself. 


II. 

But  the  word  "  church "  is  chiefly  interesting  as  representing  the 
ecclesia  of  the  New  Testament,  though  having  no  etymological  connection 
with  it.  The  word  ecclesia  receives  illustration  from  two  sources. 

(I.)  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  "  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  summoned 
by  the  crier,  the  legislative  assembly  "  (Liddell  and  Scott),  or"  an  assembly 
in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  of  a  whole  State,  or  of  its  sub 
divisions,  such  as  tribes  and  cantons  "  (Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  ").  The  most  famous  ecclesia  of  antiquity  was  the 
assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Athens,  of  which  a  brief  account  is  given  in  the 
next  Article. 

(II.)  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
(the  LXX.)  to  represent  the  Hebrewword  which  is  rendered  in  our  version 
by  "  assembly  "  or  "  congregation  " — e.g.,  Deut.  xviii.  16,  xxiii.  3,  4,  xxxi. 
30 ;  Josh.  viii.  35  ;  I  Kings  viii.  4 ;  Ps.  xxii.  22 — 25  ;  Joel  ii.  15,  16. 

"The  term  describes  the  Hebrew  people  in  its  collective  capacity, 
under  its  peculiar  aspect  as  a  holy  community,  held  together  by 
religious,  rather  than  political,  bonds.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  a 
broad  sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers  (Exod.  xii.  19) ;  but  more 
properly  as  exclusively  appropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  popula 
tion  (Xumb.  xv.  15)  ;  in  each  case  it  expresses  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
Civitas  or  the  Greek  Politeia.  Every  circumcised  Hebrew  .  .  .  was 
a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  part  in  its  proceedings  probably 
from  the  time  that  he  bore  arms.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe 
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that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  only  as  a 
member  of  a  house  ;  for  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  policy  was  the  house, 
whence  was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  family  or  collection  of 
houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  families,  and  the  congregation  or  collection 
of  tribes.  Strangers  settled  in  the  land,  if  circumcised,  were,  with  certain 
exceptions  (Deut.  xxiii.  I  ff.},  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  members  of  the  congregation  in  its  more  extended  appli- 
catidh  (Exod.  xii.  19 ;  Numb.  ix.  14,  xv.  15) ;  it  appears  doubtful,  however, 
whether  they  were  represented  in  the  congregation  in  its  corporate  capacity 
as  a  deliberative  body,  as  they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  members  of  any 
house.  .  .  .  The  congregation  occupied  an  important  position  under 
the  theocracy  as  the  Comitia  or  national  parliament,  invested  with  legis 
lative  and  judicial  powers.  In  this  capacity  it  acted  through  a  system  of 
patriarchal  representation,  each  house,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented 
by  its*head,  or  father.  .  .  .  The  number  of  these  representatives  being 
inconveniently  large  for  ordinary  business,  a  further  selection  was  made 
by  Moses  of  seventy,  who  formed  a  species  of  standing  committee 
{Numb.  xi.  16).  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  whole  body  of.  the  people 
was  assembled,  the  mode  of  summoning  being  by  the  sound  of  the  two 
silver  trumpets,  and  the  place  of  meeting  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  hence 
usually  called  the  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (Numb.  x.  8) ;  the  occa 
sions  of  such  general  assemblies  were  solemn  religious  services  (Exod.  xii. 
47  ;  Numb.  xxv.  6  ;  Joel  ii.  15),  or  to  receive  new  commandments  (Exod. 
xix.  7,  8;  Lev.  viii.  4)  "  (Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "). 

The  word  ecclesia  had,  therefore,  acquired  among  the  Jews  noble 
and  sacred  associations.  It  was  the  monument  and  memorial  of  the  time 
of  their  national  independence,  when  the  whole  people  or  their  representa 
tives  were  called  together  to  receive  -Divine  revelations  and  to  determine 
great  questions  of  national  policy.  When  our  Lord  said  to  Peter,  "  Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church,  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail 
against  it "  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  He  declared  that  He  was  about  to  call  together 
a  new  elect  race,  and  to  constitute  a  holy  nation  that  should  be  protected 
by  the  strength  of  God  against  all  the  powers  of  evil. 

The  Greek  ecclesia  was  convened  by  the  public  crier  ;  the  Jewish  ecclesia 
by  the  silver  trumpets,  or  by  messengers  sent  through  the  country  to  pro 
claim  the  meeting  of  the  assembly ;  the  Christian  ecclesia  was  to  be 
gathered  together  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
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ra. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  has  three  uses. 

(I.)  It  denotes  that  great  and  glorious  society  which  includes  all  those 
who  through  Christ  have  received  redemption  from  sin  and  the  gift  of 
eternal  life — those  who  have  already  departed  to  be  with  Christ,  those 
on  earth  who  by  "  patience  in  well-doing  "  are  seeking  "  for  glory,  honour, 
and  incorruption. "  To  this  Church  belong  all  that  are  "  in  Christ "  of  every 
age  and  of  every  land;  of  every  church  and  of  none.  This  is  the  Church 
of  which  Christ  speaks  when  He  says,  "  On  this  rock  will  I  build  My 
church,  and  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it  "  (Matt.  xvi.  18). 
This  is  the  Church  of  which  Paul  speaks  when  he  says  that  God  put  all 
things  under  Christ's  feet,  "and  gave  Him  to  be  the  Head  over  all  things 
to  the  Church,  which  is  His  Body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all " 
(Eph.  i.  23). 

(II.)  It  denotes  an  organised  society  of  believers  in  Christ,  meeting 
regularly  for  Christian  worship,  instruction,  and  fellowship  ;  for  the  com 
memoration  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline.  Every  organised  church  of  this  kind  is  repre 
sented  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  more  or  less  perfect  realisation  of  the 
larger  or  more  august  society;  as  possessing  its  powers,  glory,  and 
blessedness.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  the  Universal  Church,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  is  ','the  Body  of  Christ"  (Eph.  i.  23);  but,  writing 
to  the  church  at  Corinth,  Paul  says,  "Ye  are  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
severally  members  one  of  another"  (i  Cor.  xii.  27). 

(III.)  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote,  not  any  organised  Christian 
society,  but  those  who  believe  in  Christ  as  constituting  a  class  of  persons 
distinguished  in  many  ways  from  those  who  do  not.  We  say,  for  example, 
that  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  world  vary  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  ages ;  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  Church  has 
had  to  maintain  an  incessant  conflict  with  speculative  unbelief;  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  care  for  the  poor.  In  such  expressions  as  these 
we  think  of  all  Christians,  of  all  churches,  as  constituting  a  distinct  com 
munity,  with  a  common  faith,  a  common  ethical  law,  and  similar  religious 
institutions  and  observances.  And  so  when  Paul  spoke  of  "  persecuting 
the  Church "  (Phil.  iii.  6)  he  did  not  mean  that  he  persecuted  a  par 
ticular  Christian  society — the  Christian  society  at  Jerusalem  or  the 
Christian  society  at  Antioch ;  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  organisations  to 
"which  those  who  believed  in  Christ  belonged ;  he  was  thinking  of  them 
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as  constituting  a  "  party  "  which  he  had  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  faith 
and  hopes  of  the  Jewish  race.  When  he  described  Gaius  as  "my  host, 
and  of  the  whole  Church"  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  he  did  not  mean  that  Gains 
was  the  host  of  a  particular  church,  but  that  any  man  that  belonged  to 
the  "party"  of  Christ,  to  the  Christian  community  scattered  through 
out  the  world,  received  from  Gaius  a  hospitable  welcome.  There  is  a 
similar  use  of  the  word  in  Acts  ix.  31,  where  the  Revised  Version  reads, 
"So  the  Church  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria  had 
peace."  Luke  does  not  say  "the  church  of  Judea  and  Galilee  and 
Samaria"  had  peace;  such  an  expression  would  have  implied  that  the 
Christians  in  these  three  provinces  were  organised  into  one  society. 
He  means  that  those  who  believed  in  Christ,  the  Christian  community 
scattered  throughout  these  districts,  had  peace,  just  as  we  might  say  that 
"throughout  England,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Church  was  in  great  need  of  a  revival."  This  third  use  of  the  word  is 
sometimes  identified  with  the  first,  but,  as  I  think,  inaccurately. 


Hrt  ii.— Ube  Htbenfan  Ecclesfa. 

THE  following  account  of  the  Athenian  Ecclesia  is  extracted  and  con 
densed  from  the  .article  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities." 

Ecclesia  (eKK\ria-ia),  the  general  assembly  of  the  citizens  at  Athens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon  matters  of  public 
interest.  These  assemblies  were  either  ordinary,  and  held  four  times  in 
each  prytany,  or  extraordinary — that  is,  specially  convened  upon  any 
sudden  emergency.  (The  prytany  was  the  term  of  office  during  which 
the  representatives  of  each  tribe  presided  in  the  public  assemblies. 
Originally  there  were  ten  of  these  periods  in  each  year  ;  with  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  tribes,  the  number  was  raised  to  twelve ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  ccclcsia  in  each  period  were 
reduced  to  three.) 

In  the  great  times  of  Athenian  history  the  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Pnyx,  which  was  semi-circular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  wall,  part 
rock  and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  yards. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate 
citizens  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  supposed  to  be  twenty, 
certainly  not  less  than  eighteen),  and  not  labouring  under  loss  of  civil 
rights.  All  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents  were  both  such,  or 
who  had  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  State,  and  enrolled  in 
the  register  of  some  demus,  or  parish.  All  citizens  were  not  only  per 
mitted,  but  required,  to  attend  the  assemblies.  Those  who  did  not 
attend  were  subject  to  fine.  The  poorer  citizens  were  paid  for  attendance 
to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  their  discharge  of  a 
public  duty. 

All  matters  of  public  and  national  interest,  whether  foreign  or  domestic, 
including  the  regulation  and  appropriation  of  the  taxes,  were  determined 
upon  by  the  people  in  assembly.  In  some  exceptional  cases  the  assembly 
exercised  judicial  powers. 

If  any  change  in  the  laws  was  proposed,  the  assembly  referred  it  to  a 
legislative  committee,  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  give  it  effect. 

Any  citizen  might  address  the  assembly  and  propose  a  decree ;  and  if  the 
proposal  contained  nothing  which  was  considered  by  certain  recognised 
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authorities  as  injurious  to  the  State,  or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws,  it  was 
put  to  the  vote. 

The  votes  were  usually  taken  by  show  of  hands ;  the  crier  formed 
as  accurate  an  opinion  as  he  could  of  the  numbers  for  and  against,  and 
the  chairman  pronounced  the  majority.  Vote  by  ballot  was  only  used 
in  a  few  special  cases  determined  by  law ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  propo 
sition  was  made  for  allowing  those  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  civil  rights 
to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  to  citizenship ;  or  for  inflicting 
extraordinary  punishments  on  atrocious  offenders,  and,  generally,  upon  any 
matters  which  affected  private  persons.  In  cases  of  this  sort  a  decree  was 
not  valid  unless  at  least  six  thousand  persons  voted  for  it.  This  was  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending,  for  in 
the  time  of  war  the  number  never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time 
of  peace  seldom  to  tea  thousand. 


Brt,  IIL— Ube  ©dafn  of  Episcopacy* 

THE  proof  that  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  "bishop"  and 
"presbyter"  were  different  names  for  the"  same  office  is  decisive.  This 
being  admitted,  there  are  four  principal  lines  of  argument  in  support  of 
the  apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy. 

I. 

It  is  said  that  the  apostles  ordained  "presbyters"  or  "bishops,"  and 
that  at  first  these  two  titles  denoted  the  same  office ;  but  that,  when  the 
churches  which  they  ruled  had  greatly  increased  in  strength,  it  became 
necessary  that  they  should  delegate  some  of  their  powers  to  ministers  with 
authority  inferior  to  their  own.  These  delegates  they  called  ' '  presbyters ;  " 
and  the  title  of  "  bishop  "  they  reserved  to  themselves. 

This  theory  requires  no  serious  discussion.  It  floats  in  the  air.  It  is  un 
supported  by  any  fragment  of  evidence.  There  is  no  shred  of  trustworthy 
tradition  to  be  alleged  in  its  favour.  The  whole  current  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history  and  the  practices  of  the  early  church  are  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
bishop  did  not  elect  the  presbyters,  but  the  church  and  the  presbyters 
elected  the  bishop.  The  presbytery  was  not  evolved  out  of  the  episcopate 
by  delegation  ;  but  the  episcopate  out  of  the  presbytery  by  formal  or  in 
formal  election. 

*  In  this  article  I  have  made  constant  use  of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  invaluable  disserta 
tion  on  the  Christian  Ministry  in  his  "  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,"and,  wherever  I  could,  have  employed  his  words  rather  than  my  own. 
He  has  illustrated  the  subject  with  admirable  candour  as  well  as  with  consummate 
ability ;  and  though  Congregationalists  do  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  they 
cannot  but  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  noble  temper  in  which  he  has  discussed 
questions  which  too  commonly  provoke  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  partisanship. 
With  one  necessary  exception,  the  references  in  this  Article  are  to  the  Sixth  Edition 
of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  published  1881.  It  is  only  just  to 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  Preface  of  that  edition.  Referring  to  tho 
dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  Dr.  Lightfoot  says: — "The  object  of  that 
essay  was  an  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  result 
has  been  a  confirmation  of  the  statement  in  the  English  Ordinal :  '  It  is  evident 
unto  all  men  reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors  that  from  the  apostles* 
time  there  have  been  three  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church — bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons."  But  I  was  scrupulously  anxious  not  to  overstate  the  evidence  in  any 
case ;  and  it  would  seem  that  partial  and  qualifying  statements,  prompted  by  this 
anxiety,  have  assumed  undue  proportions  in  the  minds  of  some  readers,  who  havo 
emphasised  them  to  the  neglect  of  the  general  drift  of  the  essay.'' 
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II. 

It  is  said  that  modern  "bishops"  are  the  successors  of  church  officers  who 
are  denoted  in  the  New  Testament  by  other  titles  which  are  now  disused. 

(i)  According  to  Theodoret,  "  the  same  persons  were  anciently  called 
promiscuously  both  'bishops 'and  'presbyters,'  whilst  those  who  are  now 
called  '  bishops '  were  called  '  apostles?  But,  shortly  after,  the  name  of 
'  apostles  '  was  appropriated  to  such  only  as  were  apostles  indeed  ;  and  then 
the  name  '  bishop '  was  given  to  those  who  before  were  called  apostles."  * 
And  so  Epaphroditus  was  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians,  and  Titus  the 
apostle  of  the  Cretans,  and  Timothy  the  apostle  of  the  Asiatics. 

But  "  the  apostle,  like  the  prophet  or  the  evangelist,  held  no  local  office. 
He  was  essentially,  as  his  name  denotes,  a  missionary,  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  founding  and  confirming  new  brotherhoods.  The  only 
ground  on  which  Theodoret  builds  his  theory  is  a  false  interpretation  of  a 
passage  in  St.  Paul.  At  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  Philippi  the  pres 
byters  (here  called  bishops)  and  deacons  are  saluted,  while  in  the  body  of 
the  letter  one  Epaphroditus  is  mentioned  as  an  apostle  of  the  Philippians. 
If  '  apostle '  here  had  the  meaning  which  is  thus  assigned  to  it,  all  the 
three  orders  of  the  ministry  would  be  found  at  Philippi.  But  this  inter 
pretation  will  not  stand.  The  true  apostle,  like  St.  Peter  or  St.  John,  bears 
this  title  as  the  messenger,  the  delegate  of  Christ  Himself,  while  Epaphroditus 
is  only  so  styled  as  the  messenger  of  the  Philippian  brotherhood  ;  and  in 
the  very  next  clause  the  expression  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  he 
carried  their  alms  to  St.  Paul  (Phil.  ii.  25).  The  use  of  the  word  here  has 
a  parallel  in  another  passage  (2  Cor.  viii.  23),  where  messengers  (or 
apostles)  of  the  churches  are  mentioned,  "f 

Even  in  apostolic  times  the  title  "apostle"  was  not  restricted  to  the 
original  eleven,  to  Matthias  (who  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas),  and  to 
Paul.  James  the  Lord's  brother  was  an  apostle  (Gal.  i.  18) ;  Andronicus 
and  Junias  were  apostles  (Rom.  xvi.  7) ;  Barnabas,  as  well  as  Paul,  is 
described  as  an  apostle  by  Luke  (Acts  xiv.  4,  14) ;  Paul  associates  Barnabas 
with  himself  as  entrusted  with  the  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  (Gal.  ii.  8,  9), 
and  claims  for  Barnabas,  as  well  as  for  himself,  that  support  which  apostles 
received  from  the  churches  (i  Cor.  ix.  5,  6,  7). 

There  were  wandering  teachers  who  endeavoured  to  Judaise  the  faith  of 
converts  from  heathenism  ;  Paul  calls  them  "  false  apostles,  deceitful 
workers  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  13).  The  church  at  Ephesus  had  been  visited  by  men 
who  claimed  to  be  "  apostles,"  and  is  praised  for  rejecting  their  claims  ; 

*  Theodoret,  quoted  by  Bingham :  "Antiquities,"  book  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  1. 
t  Lightfoot :  "  Epistle  to  tte  Philippians,"  p.  ItO. 
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thou  "didst  try  them  which  call  themselves  apostles,  and  they  are  not, 
and  didst  find  them  false"  (Rev.  ii.  2). 

With  the  exception  of  James,  whose  permanent  home  was  in  Jerusalem, 
these  "apostles,"  as  far  as  we  know  anything  about  them  from  the  New 
Testament,  were  unattached  to  any  particular  church  or  group  of  churches. 
They  travelled  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country,  preaching 
the  Gospel.*  They  were  in  no  sense  "bishops."  Their  functions  were 
the  functions  neither  of  modern  diocesan  bishops,  nor  of  the  presbyter- 
bishops  of  the  primitive  churches.  James  may  have  been  called  an  apostle 
for  an  obvious  reason.  For  some  time  after  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the 
original  apostles  were  the  only  rulers  of  the  church ;  James  was  probably 
associated  with  them  very  early  in  the  leadership  of  the  Christian  com 
munity  ;  he  was  "  the  Lord's  brother  "  ;  our  Lord,  after  His  resurrection, 
appeared  to  James  when  the  original  apostles  were  not  present  (i  Cor.  xv.  7) ; 
he  had  his  own  testimony  to  bear  to  that  great  fact  which  lies  at  the  founda 
tion  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  his  great  force  of  character  was  certain  to 
give  him  authority.  But  if  he  was  associated  with  the  apostles  in  the  govern 
ment  of  the  church  before  "  elders"  were  appointed,  it  was  natural  that  he, 
too, should  be  called  an  "apostle,"  and  should  afterwards  retain  the  title. 

(2)  Hilary,  Augustine,  Epiphanius.t  and  some  modern  authorities, 
including  Archbishop  Trench, J  identify  the  "angels"  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  with  the  "bishops"  of  those  churches.  John's  own 
language,  says  Bishop  Lightfoot,  "  gives  the  true  key  to  the  sym 
bolism.  'The  seven  stars,'  so  it  is  explained,  'are  the  seven  angels  of 
the  seven  churches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches.' 
This  contrast  between  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  fires — the  star  shining 
steadily  by  its  own  inherent  eternal  light,  and  the  lamp  flickering  and  uncer 
tain,  requiring  to  be  fed  with  fuel  and  tended  with  care — cannot  be  devoid 
of  meaning.  The  star  is  the  suprasensual  counterpart,  the  heavenly 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  document  lately  published  by  Bryennius, 
Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles."  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  last  years  of  the  first  century  or  the  early  years  of  the 
second.  In  chap.  11  appear  these  singular  words :  "  Let  every  apostle  who  comes 
to  you  be  received  as  the  Lord.  And  he  shall  not  remain  a  single  day  (only),  but 
if  it  is  needful  a  second  also ;  but  if  he  remain  three  he  is  a  false  prophet.  And  let 
the  apostle  when  he  goes  forth  take  nothing  except  bread  (enough  to  last  him)  till 
he  reach  his  lodgings  for  the  night.  But  if  he  ask  for  money  he  is  a  false  prophet." 
The  "  apostle "  was  clearly  not  a  diocesan  bishop,  but  a  travelling  religious 
teacher.  The  only  church  officers  mentioned  in  this  document  are  "  bishops  and 
deacons "  (chap.  14).  The  translation  is  that  which  appeared  in  the  Guardian, 
March  19, 1884. 

t  See  Bingham  :  "Antiquities,"  book  ii.,  chap,  ii.,  11. 

J  "  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,"  pp.  51—67. 
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representative ;  the  lamp,  the  earthly  realisation,  the  outward  embodiment. 
Whether  the  angel  is  here  conceived  as  an  actual  person,  the  celestial 
guardian,  or  only  as  a  personification,  the  idea  or  spirit  of  the  church,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  consider.  But,  whatever  may  be 
the  exact  conception,  he  is  identified  with  and  made  responsible  for  it  to 
a  degree  wholly  unsuited  to  any  human  officer.  Nothing  is  predicated  of 
him  which  may  not  be  predicated  of  it.  To  him  are  imputed  all  its  hopes, 
its  fears,  its  graces,  its  shortcomings.  He  is  punished  with  it,  and  he 
is  rewarded  with  it.  In  one  passage  especially,  the  language  applied  to 
the  angel  seems  to  exclude  the  common  interpretation.  In  the  message 
to  Thyatira  the  angel  is  blamed  because  he  suffers  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  'his  wife  Jezebel.'  In  this  image  of  Ahab's  idolatrous  queen, 
some  dangerous  and  immoral  teaching  must  be  personified ;  for  it  does 
violence  alike  to  the  general  tenor  and  to  the  individual  expressions  in  the 
passage  to  suppose  that  an  actual  woman  is  meant.  Thus  the  symbolism  of 
the  passage  is  entirely  in  keeping.  Nor,  again,  is  this  mode  of  representation 
new.  The  '  princes '  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  present  a  very  near,  if  not  an 
exact,  parallel  to  the  angels  of  the  Revelation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  St. 
John  seems  to  adapt  the  imagery  of  this  earliest  apocalyptic  book."  * 

Another  interpretation  is  possible — or,  rather,  what  is  substantially  the 
interpretation  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  may  assume  another  form.  The  Apocalypse 
is  an  intensely  Jewish  book,  and  it  ought  not  to  surprise  us  if  the 
churches  are  represented  in  imagery  suggested  by  the  Jewish  syna 
gogue.  In  the  synagogue  "the  angel"  or  messenger  of  the  congrega 
tion  was  an  unofficial  person  who  was  called  upon  by  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  synagogue  to  conduct  the  devotions  of  the  congregation,t  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people,  their  representative,  their  messenger  to 
God ;  in  him  the  whole  synagogue  appeared  before  the  Divine  throne. 
The  "angel"  of  the  church  may  be  the  ideal  representative  of  the  church 
before  God.  This  explains  why  the  words  addressed  to  the  "angel", 
charge  him  with  all  the  sins  of  the  church,  and  honour  him  for  all  its 
loyalty,  obedience,  and  zeal. 

III. 

It  is  alleged  that  in  Timothy  and  Titus  we  have  true  diocesan  bishops 
whose  powers  were  immediately  derived  from  the  apostles  ;  and  that  James 
was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  But  there  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  theory  that 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  diocesan  bishops.  If  they  were  "  bishops"  they 
were  bishops  without  a  diocese. 

•  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  202. 

t  Sec  tho  excellent  account  of  the  synaRoirue  service  in  Dr.  Edersheim's  "Life- 
and  Times  of  Jcsua  the  Messiah,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  131-460,  especially  p.  439. 
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Timothy  became  Paul's  companion  on  his  second  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xvi.  I — 3) ;  travelled  with  him  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  ;  accom 
panied  him  to  Philippi ;  and,  long  after,  Paul  reminded  the  Philippian 
Christians  that  they  knew  the  proof  of  Timothy  "  that,  as  a  child  serveth  a 
father,  so  Re  served  with  me  in  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  "  (Phil.  ii.  22). 
He  probably  remained  at  Philippi  for  a  shprt  time  after  Paul  left  the  city,  but 
he  was  with  the  Apostle  again  at  Bercea,  and,  when  the  Apostle  was  driven, 
out  of  Bercea  by  the  Jews  from  Thessalonica,  Timothy  and  Silas  were  left 
behind,  but  were  charged  to  follow  him  "  with  all  speed"  (Acts  xvii.  14,  15), 
He  joined  Paul  at  Athens,  but  was  sent  back  to  Thessalonica  to  "estab 
lish  "the  Thessalonian  Christians,  and  to  "comfort"  them(i  Thess.  iii.  2). 
He  rejoined  Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5),  and  his  name  is  associated  with 
Paul's  in  the  two  letters  which  Paul  wrote,  while  he  remained  in  Corinth,  to 
Thessalonica.  He  reminded  the  Corinthians  that  Silvanus  and  Timothy, 
as  well  as  himself,  had  preached  the  Gospel  to  them  (2  Cor.  ii.  19).  In 
the  early  part  of  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephesus,  Timothy  appears  to  have 
been  with  him,  but  was  sent  away  with  Erastus  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  21, 
22).  He  was  also  directed  to  go  on  to  Greece ;  for  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  written  from  Ephesus,  Paul  says,  ' '  For  this  cause  have  I  sent 
unto  you  Timothy,  who  is  my  beloved  and  faithful  child  in  the  Lord,  who 
shall  put  you  in  remembrance  of  irjy  ways,  which  be  in  Christ,  even  as  I 
teach  everywhere  in  every  church"'  (l  Cor.  iv.  17).  "If  Timothy  come, 
see  that  he  be  with  you  without  fear  "  (I  Cor.  xvi.  10).  When  Paul  was 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  wrote  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  I,  ix.  2),  Timothy  had  rejoined  him  (2  Cor.  i.  i).  He  came  on 
with  Paul  to  Corinth,  and  joins  in  the  kindly  salutations  to  friends  at 
Rome  whom  both  he  and  Paul  had  met  during  their  travels  (Rom.  xvi. 
n).  He  is  named  among  the  friends  of  Paul  who  sailed  from  Philippi  and 
waited  for  Paul  and  Luke  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  4,  7)  when  Paul  was 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  Whether  Timothy  went  to  Jerusalem  is 
doubtful.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  he  was  with  the  Apostle  during  his 
imprisonment  at  Csesarea.  But  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  (Phil.  i. ; 
Col.  i.  I),  and  it  was  Paul's  purpose  to  send  him  to  Philippi  to  get 
news  of  the  condition  of  the  Philippian  church  (Phil.  ii.  19).  After  Paul's 
release  from  imprisonment  he  and  Timothy  visited  proconsular  Asia,  and 
Timothy  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  correct  the  grave  errors  which  had  appeared 
in  the  church  in  that  city,  and  perhaps  in  the  neighbouring  churches ;  Paul 
hoped  to  come  back  to  him  soon  (r  Tim.  ii.  14). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Timothy  was  employed  by  Paul  at  Philippi, 
Bercea,  Thessalonica,  and  Corinth,  as  well  as  at  Ephesus  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  appointment  at  Ephesus  was  a  permanent  one. 
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The  directions  contained  in  Paul's  first  epistle  to  him  give  the  impression 
that  his  work  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  a  single  church  and  a  single  city. 
He  may  have  been  in  Ephesus  or  its  neighbourhood  when  Paul's  second 
epistle  to  him  was  written.  But  he  was  not  to  remain  there.  Writing 
from  Rome  Paul  says,  "  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  shortly  to  me"  (2  Tim. 
iv.  9).  His  work  at  Ephesus  was  nearly  done. 

We  have  fewer  particulars  of  the  history  of  Titus.  He  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Gal.  ii.  I,  2)  when  the  question  was  to  be 
decided  whether  the  Gentiles  were  under  any  obligation  to  keep  the  Mosaic 
Law.  Paul,  after  his  long  stay  at  Ephesus,  expected  to  meet  Titus  at  Troas, 
and  was  disappointed  at  not  finding  him  there  (2  Cor.  ii.  13) ;  but  they  met 
in  Macedonia,  and  Titus  told  the  Apostle  of  the  successful  issue  of  his 
mission  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7, 13),  where  he  had  been  to  enforce  what 
Paul  had  written  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  flagrant  immorality  which  the  church  had  tolerated.  Titus  had 
also  been  commissioned  to  press  forward  the  contributions  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea  (2  Cor.  viii.  6).  He  carried  to 
Corinth  Paul's  second  epistle  (2  Cor.  viii.  16 — 18),  and  was  directed  to 
complete  the  collection  of  the  contributions  (2  Cor.  viii.  19 — 24). 

For  some  time  we  lose  sight  of  him.  We  find  that  after  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  he  was  with  the  Apostle  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5),  and  Paul 
left  him  there  to  complete  the  organisation  of  the  churches,  to  resist  the 
Judaisers,  and,  generally,  to  instruct  the  Cretan  Christians  in  Christian 
faith  and  duty.  But  he  was  not  to  remain  in  Crete.  It  was  in  no  sense  his 
"diocese."  ''When  I  shall  send  Artemas  to  thee,  or  Tychicus,  give 
diligence  to  come  unto  me  to  Nicopolis ;  for  there  I  have  determined  to 
winter  "  (Tit.  iii.  12).  When  Paul  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
Titus  had  not  returned  to  Crete,  but  had  gone  to  Dalmatia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  neither  Timothy  nor 
Titus  had  permanent  relations  to  any  church  or  to  any  group  of  churches. 
They  travelled  with  Paul.  He  left  them  behind  him  to  give  further 
instruction  to  the  churches  which  he  and  they  had  founded  together,  and 
to  complete  the  details  of  church  organisation.  He  sent  them  on  special 
missions  to  churches  which,  at  the  time,  he  himself  was  unable  to  visit. 
The  traditions  which  make  Timothy  Bishop  of  Ephesus  and  Titus  Bishop 
of  Crete  are  wholly  untrustworthy. 

Nor  can  the  remarkable  position  of  James  "  the  brother  of  our  Lord  " 
in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  be  appealed  to  as  an  example  of  episcopal 
rank  and  authority  in  apostolic  times. 

When  Peter  was  liberated  from  prison  he  directed  the  disciples,  who 
were  meeting  in  the'house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  Mark,  to  tell  the  story 
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of  his  release  to  "James  and  to  the  brethren"  (Acts  xii.  17).  The  apostles 
had  been  driven  from  the  city,  and  from  this  time  James  occupies  the 
most  conspicuous  position  in  the  church.  He  probably  presided  in  the 
assembly  which  was  held  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Christian  converts 
from  heathenism  should  be  required  to  keep  the  laws  of  Moses  ;  his 
address  (Acts  xv.  14 — 21)  looks  like  the  address  of  the  president  of  the 
meeting.  When  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  Luke  says, 
"  The  brethren  received  us  gladly.  And  the  day  following  Paul  went  in 
with  us  to  James;  and  all  the  elders  were  present"  (Acts  xxi.  18).  '  The 
Jewish  Christians  whose  presence  at  Antioch  led  Peter  and  Barnabas  to 
separate  themselves  from  their  Gentile  brethren  are  described  as  certain 
"  that  came  from  James  "  (Gal.  ii.  12).  All  these  passages  indicate  that 
James  was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem. 

But  they  indicate  nothing  more.  They  are  consistent  with  the  theory 
that  he  was  one  of  several  "elders."  His  ascendency  was  personal,  not 
official.  It  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  he  was  a  "  bishop,"  in  the 
episcopalian  sense  of  the  title,  to  explain  his  prominence  and  his  power.  He 
was  "  the  Lord's  brother  "  ;  this  relationship  itself  would  invest  him  with 
a  certain  sacredness  and  surround  him  with  the  reverence  of  the  church. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  and  had  all  the  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  which  contribute  to  personal  ascendency.  His  per 
sonal  authority  was  so  great  that  he  is  named  with  Peter  and  John  as 
those  who  were  "  reputed  to  be  pilliars,"  and  he  is  called  an  "  apostle  " 
(Gal.  i.  19). 

He  is  never  described  as  a  "  bishop  "  till  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  title  would  have  been  alien  to  the  usages  of  a  Jewish 
church  like  that  at  Jerusalem.  That  he  was  the  presiding  elder  of  the 
church  is  very  probable,  and  his  personal  distinction  gave  immense  im 
portance  to  the  office.  His  personal  authority  must  have  done  very  much 
to  hold  the  church  at  Jerusalem  together  through  times  of  severe  difficulty, 
arid  this  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  a  vigorous  presidency  may  have 
accelerated  the  development  of  the  presiding  presbyter  into  the  bishop  in 
the  neighbouring  church  at  Antioch,  and  it  may  have  led  Ignatius  to 
value  episcopacy  as  constituting  "  a  visible  centre  of  unity"  in  the  con 
gregation  of  the  faithtul.  It  was  at  Antioch,  which  was  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  found  its  earliest 
and  most  vigorous  advocate. 

IV. 

The  fourth  theory  is  far  more  plausible.  About  the  condition  and 
organisation  of  Christian  churches  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first 
century  history  is  almost  silent.  Nothing  is  to  be  learnt  about  this  period 
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from  the  New  Testament,  and  not  very  much  from  early  ecclesiastical 
literature.  It  is  contended  that  during  these  thirty  years,  and  therefore 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostle  John,  a  great  change  was  made  in  the 
organisation  of  the  apostolic  churches,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  the  distinction  between  "bishops"  and  "presbyters"  was 
widely  and  firmly  established. 

The  argument  may  be  stated  briefly  in  the  following  form  : — 'As  late  as 
'A.D.  70  there  is  no  sign  of  any  distinction  between  a  bishop  and  a 
'  presbyter ;  but  soon  after  A.D.  100  it  is  clear  that  supreme  authority 
'  was  attributed  to  the  bishop.  What  is  the  history  of  this  remark - 
'  able  change  ?  The  Apostle  John  was  alive  till  nearly  the  close  of  the 
'  century,  and  the  earliest  indications  of  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  are  in 
'  Asia  Minor,  where  John's  influence  was  most  powerful.  The  distinction 
'between  bishop  and  presbyter  is  strongly  asserted  in  the  epistles  ot 
'  Ignatius,  which  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  second  century.  May  it 
'not  be  inferred  that  this  change  in  the  organisation  of  Christian 
'  churches  had  John's  sanction,  and  that  the  simpler  polity  which  is  illus- 
<  trated  in  the  New  Testament  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent  ?  '  * 

'  That  the  authority  of  the  bishop  had  this  early  origin,  that  it  was  fully 
'  established  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  therefore 
4  during  the  life  of  the  Apostle  John,  does  not  rest  on  the  unsupported 
*  authority  of  Ignatius ;  it  is  confirmed  by  other  early  "  ecclesiastical  writers. "  * 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  investigated  :  (I.)  What  evidence  exists  in 
support  of  the  position  that  early  in  the  second  century  the  distinction 
between  "  bishops  "  and  "presbyters"  was  widely  and  firmly  established,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  had  apostolic  sanction  ?  (II.)  Is  there  any  evidence  to 
confirm  the  early  origin  of  diocesan,  as  distinguished  from  congregational, 
episcopacy  ? 

(I. )  Jn  investigating  the  first  of  these  questions  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  (A)  the  evidence  of  contemporary  authorities,  and  (B)  the  testi- 
t  mony  of  later  ecclesiastical  writers. 

(A)  Contemporary  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  distinction 
between  "  bishops  "  and  "presbyters  "  early  in  the  second  century. 

*  Kothe's  theory,  that  " immediately  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  a  cour.cil  of  the 
apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  Gospel  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  crisis  and  to 
frame  measures  for  the  well-being  of  the  church,"  and  that  "the  centre  of  tho 
system  then  organised  was  episcopacs',"  has  been  effectually  destroyed  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot  ("Dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry,"  pp.  201—200).  It  is  a 
bolder  form  of  the  theory  which  attributes  the  origin  of  episcopacy  to  the  Apostlo 
John  and  the  other  apostles  who  were  living  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  The  arguments  which  are  fatal  to  the  Johannine  theory  are  also  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  an  apostolic  council. 
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(l.)  The  chief  strength  of  the  evidence  is  derived  from  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius. 

The  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  is  not  finally  determined;  it 
lies  between  A.D.  107  and  A.D.  117.  Fifteen  epistles  have  been  attributed 
to  him ;  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  eight  of  these  are  spurious.  Of 
the  remaining  seven  we  have  two  Greek  texts — a  shorter  and  a  longer.  Only 
three  of  these  seven  appear  in  the  Syriac  version  discovered  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  published  in  1845. 

The  longer  Greek  text  is  universally  rejected.  Our  choice  lies  between 
the  short  Greek  and  the  Syriac  version.  When  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  1868 
published  his  well  -known  essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry  ("  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,"  pp.  179 — 267),  he  "  assumed  that  the  Syriac  version  repre 
sents  the  epistles  of  St.  Ignatius  in  their  genuine  form."*  As  to  the 
epistles  existing  in  the  short  Greek  text,  he  "acquiesced  in  the  earlier 
opinion  of  Lipsius,  who  ascribed  them  to  an  interpolator  writing  about 
A.D.  140."  t  He  has  since  been  convinced  that  the  seven  letters  of  the 
short  Greek  are  genuine.  J  In  this  change  of  judgment  Dr.  Lightfoot  does 
not  stand  alone.  For  some  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Syriac  version 
a  large  number  of  eminent  scholars  believed  that  it  represented  the  real 
letters  of  Ignatius;  more  recently,  the  short  Greek  has  been  gradually 
recovering  its  former  authority.  But  the  question  is  still  one  on  which 
scholars  are  divided.  § 

Ignatius  is  the  only  contemporary  writer  that  can  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  theory  that  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and 
deacons  was  widely  and  firmly  established  in  the  Church  in  the  early 
years  of  the  second  century,  and  must  therefore  have  been  created  with 
apostolic  sanction  and  authority  between  A.D.  70  and  A.D.  100,  and  the 
question  where  we  are  to  find  the  true  text  of  his  epistles  is  one  of  con 
siderable  interest.  For  while  the  Syriac  version  speaks  expressly  of 
bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  the  measure  and  kind  of  Authority  at 
tributed  by  Ignatius  to  the  bishop  as  distinguished  from  the  presbyters 
depends  upon  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  three 
epistles  and  the  short  Greek  of  the  seven. 

In  the  Syriac  version  the  ideal  bishop  is  scarcely,  if  anything,  more  than 
a  vigorous  presiding  elder,  who  is  called  bishop  to  distinguish  hifn  from  his 
colleagues,  and  who,  as  president,  is,  to  use  Dr.  Lightfoot's  felicitous 

*  "Epistle  to  the.Philippians,"  First  Edition,  p.  232. 
f  Ibid. ;  and  Contemporary  Review,  February,  1875,  p.  357. 
J  Preface  to  Sixth  Edition  of  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  1881. 
§  Dr.  Lightfoot's  work  on  Ignatius,  which  has  been  eagerly  expected  from  montll 
to  montli  for  some  time  past,  has  not  yet  been  published  (August,  1884). 
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phrase,  "  a  visible  centre  of  unity  in  the  congregation."*  The  strongest 
passages  in  support  of  episcopal  supremacy  are  those  which  are  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lightfoot.  "Vindicate  thine  office  with  all  diligence,"  writes  Ignatius  to 
the  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  "  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.  Have  a  care 
of  unity,  than  which  nothing  is  better."  "  The  crisis  requires  thee,  as  the 
pilot  requires  the  winds  or  the  storm-tossed  mariner  a  haven,  so  as  to  attain 
unto  God."  "  Let  not  those  who  seem  to  be  plausible  and  teach  falsehoods 
dismay  thee ;  but  stand  thou  firm  as  an  anvil  under  the  hammer ;  'tis  the 
part  of  a  great  athlete  to  be  bruised  and  to  conquer."  "  Let  nothing  be 
done  without  thy  consent,  and  do  thou  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
God."  He  adds  directions,  also,  that  those  who  decide  on  a  life  of  virginity 
shall  disclose  their  intention  to  the  bishop  only,  and  those  who  marry 
shall  obtain  his  consent '  to  their  union,  that  "  their  marriage  may  be 
according  to  the  Lord,  and  not  according  to  lust."  And,  turning  from  the 
bishop  to  the  people,  he  adds,  "  Give  heed  to  your  bishop,  that  God  also 
may  give  heed  to  you.  I  give  my  life  for  those  who  are  obedient  to  the 
bishop,  to  presbyters,  to  deacons.  With  them  may  I  have  my  portion  in 
the  presence  of  God."  Writing  to  the  Ephesians,  also,  he  says  that  in 
receiving  their  bishop  Onesimus  he  is  receiving  their  whole  body,  and  he 
charges  them  to  love  him,  and  one  and  all  to  be  in  his  likeness,  adding, 
"  Since  love  does  not  permit  me  to  be  silent,  therefore  I  have  been  forward 
in  exhorting  you  to  conform  to  the  will  of  God."t 

The  whole  value  of  these  extracts  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  early 
origin  of  episcopacy  lies  in  the  enumeration  of  "  bishop,  presbyters,  and 
deacons."  Omit  these  words,  and  they  might  all  have  been  written  by  a 
presiding  elder  who  was  inclined  to  magnify  his  office,  and  who  believed 
that  the  unity  and  safety  of  a  church  in  troubled  times  depended  upon 
the  vigour  with  which  the  chief  of  the  presbyters  discharged  the  duties  oj 
administration,  and  upon  the  loyalty  with  which  the  church  recognised  his 
authority. 

Ignatius  had  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  power  of  all  church  rulers. 
The  manner  in  which  he  enforces  the  duty  of  obedience  to  presbyters  and 
deacons,  as  well  as  to  the  bishop,  is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  apostolic  times. 
If  the  tone  of  his  letters,  even  as  they  appear  in  the  Syriac  version,  was 
common  among  the  rulers  of  the  churches  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  the  ideal  glory  of  the  Christian  commonalty  had  faded  away.  The 
powers  of  an  Ignatian  "  bishop  "  may  not  have  been  greater  than  those  of 
an  energetic  presiding  elder,  but,  if  the  more  authoritative  title  was  already 
generally  appropriated  to  him,  this  would  indicate  that  ttie  organisation  of 

•  "Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  231.  t  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  235. 
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the  church  was  being  centralised,  and  that  the  spiritual  freedom  of  earlier 
times  was  giving  place  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Ignatius  is  the  only  contemporary  writer  that  can 
be  quoted  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons  was  widely  and  firmly  established  in  the  Church  in 
the  early  years  of  the  second  century,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been 
created  with  apostolic  sanction  and  authority  between  A.D.  70  and 
A.D.  100."  But  this  is  a  very  inadequate  statement.  Whatever  other 
contemporary  evidence  exists  is  hostile  to  the  theory. 

(2.)  About  A.D.  95  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  a  letter  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  which  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  schism.  He  wrote,  not  in  his  own 
name,  but  in  the  name  of  the  church.  He  says  that  the  apostles,  "  preaching 
everywhere  in  country  and  in  town,  appointed  their  first-fruits,  when  they 
had  proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  unto  them  that 
should  believe  "  (§  42).  "  Our  apostles  knew,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  there  would  be  strife  over  the  name  of  the  bishop'' s  office. 
.  .  .  Those,  therefore,  who  were  appointed  by  them,  or,  afterward,  by 
other  men  of  repute,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church,  and  have 
ministered  unblameably  to  the  flock  of  Christ,  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
peacefully,  and  with  all  modesty,  and  for  a  long  time  have  borne  a  good 
report  with  all — these  men  we  consider  to  be  unjustly  thrust  out  of  their 
ministration.  For  it  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us  if  we  thrust  out  those  who 
have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop'' s  office  unblameably  and  hoh'ly.  Blessed 
are  those  presbyters  who  have  gone  before,  seeing  that  their  departure  was 
fruitful  and  ripe ;  for  they  have  no  fear  lest  any  one  should  remove  them 
from  their  appointed  place.  For  we  see  that  ye  have  displaced  certain 
persons,  though  they  were  living  honourably,  from  the  ministration  which 
they  had  kept  blamelessly"  (§  44).  "  Only  let  the  flock  of  Christ  be  at 
peace  with  its  duly  appointed  presbyters  "  (§  54). 

It  is  clear  that  to  Clement  "bishop"  and  "presbyter"  were  different 
names  for  the  same  office.  The  apostles  appointed  "bishops  and  deacons," 
not  "  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons."  The  "  presbyters  "  whom  the 
Corinthians  had  deposed  were  "  bishops,"  and  some  of  them  had  apparently 
been  appointed  by  the  apostles  themselves.  No  separate  authority  is 
claimed  for  a  "  bishop."  The  Corinthians  are  to  live  at  peace  with  their 
"  presbyters."  Clement  does  not  claim  to  be  a  bishop  himself  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  all  "  presbyters  "  were  "  bishops."  He  does  not 
recognise  at  Corinth  any  one  bishop  as  having  authority  over  the  rest.* 

*  "  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  episcopal  office ;  yet  the  main  subject  of  Clement's 
letter  is  the  expulsion  and  ill  treatment  of  certain  presbyters,  whose  authority  he 
maintains  as  holding  an  office  institnted  by,  and  handed  down  from,  the  apostles 
themselves"  (Lightfoot :  "Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  216). 
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And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  letter  of  Ignatius  to  the  Romans  there  is 
no  allusion  to  the  episcopal  office. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  theory  which  is  being  investigated  ascribes 
the  apostolic  origin  of  episcopacy  to  John,  who  was  living  at  Ephesus  ; 
that  John's  influence  was  most  powerful  in  Asia  Minor;  and  that 
Rome  was  a  very  distant  city.  But  if  the  Apostle  John,  who  probably 
died  within  three  or  four  years  after  Clement's  epistle  was  written,  had 
authorised  the  creation  of  the  threefold  ministry,  Clement  would  have 
been  likely  to  hear  of  it  as  soon  as  Ignatius.  Communications  were  easy 
between  Rome  and  the  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  Ephesus  was  the 
centre  of  the  trade  of  the  Levant.  There  was  probably  much  more  in 
tercourse  between  Ephesus  and  Rome  than  between  Ephesus  and  Antioch. 
Corinth  was  still  nearer  to  Ephesus,  and  Corinth  knew  nothing  of  the 
change  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  polity  of  the 
Church.  If  John  established  episcopacy,  it  is  inexplicable  that  in  A.D.  95 
neither  Rome  nor  Corinth  should  have  had  a  ' '  bishop." 

(3.)  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  John  lived  at  Ephesus,  and  within  a 
few  hours'  ride  from  Ephesus  was  the  great  city  of  Smyrna.  Polycarp  was 
Bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius.  He  is  said  by 
Irenacus  to  have  been  appointed  bishop  "by  the  apostles."  He  is  said  by 
Tertullian  to  have  been  appointed  by  John  himself. 

After  John's  death,  Polycarp  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  Apostle  and  with  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord  ;  and 
he  used  to  tell  what  he  had  heard  from  them  concerning  the  miracles  and 
teaching  of  Christ.*  If  episcopacy  was  founded  by  John's  authority, 
Polycarp  must  have  known  it. 

But  soon  after  Ignatius  wrote  his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  Polycarp  wrote  an 
epistle  to  the  Philippians.  It  begins :  "  Polycarp  and  the  presbyters  with 
him  to  the  church  of  God  sojourning  at  Philippi."  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  says  "he  evidently  writes  as  a 
bishop,  for  he  distinguishes  himself  from  his  presbyters."  t  With  the 
greatest  respect  for  Dr.  Lightfoot's  authority,  this  inference  seems  a  little 
strained.  If  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  wrote,  "  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  the 
generals  who  are  with  him  offer  their  congratulations,"  &c.,  this  would  not 
imply  that  Sir  Garnet  was  anything  more  than  a  general.  On  the  authority 

*  Ensebius:  "Kcc.  Hist.,"  book  v.,  chap.  20. 

t  Dr.  Iiightfoot's  "Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  212.  In  an  article  on  Polycarp 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1875,  Dr.  Lightfoot  says :  "  There  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  Polycarp  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna  at  this  time ;  yet  in  the 
heading  of  the  letter  he  does  not  assert  his  title,  but  writes  merely  '  Polycarp  and 
the  presbyters  with  him '  "  (p.840). 

15* 
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of  Ignatius  we  may  believe  that  Polycarp  was  "  bishop  "  of  Smyrna  at  this 
time,  but  Polycarp  appears  to  have  attached  very  little  importance  to  his 
title;  from  his  own  letter  we  should  never  have  discovered  that  there 
was  any  difference  between  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has 
given  an  excellent  account  of  the  letter.  "  In  Polycarp's  epistle  .  .  .  there 
is  no  mention  of  episcopacy.  He  speaks  at  length  about  the  duties  of  the 
presbyters,  of  the  deacons,  of  the  widows  and  others,  but  the  bishop 
is  entirely  ignored.  More  especially  he  directs  the  younger  men  to  be 
obedient  to  '  the  presbyters  and  deacons  as  to  God  and  Christ,'  but  nothing 
is  said  about  obedience  to  the  bishop.  At  a  later  part  he  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  an  offence  committed  by  one  Valens,  a  presbyter,  but  here  again 
there  is  the  same  silence."  *  In  his  dissertation  on  the  Christian  Ministry 
Dr.  Lightfoot  closes  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  epistle  by 
saying:  "We  are  thus  led  to  the  inference  that  episcopacy  did  not  exist 
at  all  among  the  Philippians  at  this  time,  or  existed  only  in  an  elementary 
form,  so  that  the  bishop  was  a  mere  president  of  the  presbyteral  council."  t 
But  Polycarp  does  not  suggest  that  the  organisation  of  the  Philippian 
church  was  incomplete.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  church  it  had  "  bishops 
and  deacons  "  (Phil.  i.  i) ;  it  has  the  same  officers  still,  but  they  are  described 
by  Polycarp  as  "  presbyters  and  deacons."  He  does  not  tell  them  that  the 
Apostle  John  had  created  a  new  order  in  the  Church,  and  that  it  was  now 
their  duty  to  have  a  "bishop."  Polycarp  was  much  more  likely  to- 
know  the  mind  of  John  than  Ignatius ;  and,  if  John  had  re-organised  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  on  episcopal  principles,  Polycarp  would  surely 
have  described  himself  as  the  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  would  have  recom 
mended,  and  even  enforced,  the  appointment  of  a  Bishop  of  Philippi. 

The  Syriac  version  of  Ignatius  is  good  evidence  that  early  in  the  second 
century  Ignatius  himself  was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that  Polycarp  was  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  and  Onesimus  Bishop  of  Ephesus.  The  short  Greek  text  of 
the  epistles,  assuming  its  genuineness,  is  good  evidence  that  at  the  same 
time  Damas  was  Bishop  of  Magnesia,  Polybius  Bishop  of  Trallcs,  and 
that  the  church  of  Philadelphia  had  a  bishop  whose  name  is  not  given. 
That  Polycarp  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna  is  confirmed  by  his  pupil  Irenseus.  J 
"  Polycrates  also  (a  younger  contemporary  of  Polycarp,  and  himself  Bishop  of 
Ephesus)  designates  him  by  this  title ;  and,  again,  in  the  letter  written  by 
his  own  church  and  giving  an  account  of  his  martyrdom,  he  is  stylcJ 
"Bishop  of  the  church  in  Smyrna.'  "§  But  what  is  the  worth  ot 

*  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1875,  p.  841. 

t "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  215. 

J  Bnt  see  note,  p.  230. 

§  Lightfoot'B  "Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  212. 
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these  facts  as  evidence  that  early  in  the  second  century  the  episcopa 
office  was  firmly  and  widely  established  ?  Ephesus  could  be  reached  in  a 
few  hours  from  Smyrna ;  Magnesia  was  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
Ephesus.  Trallcs  and  Philadelphia  were  more  remote,  but  their  distance 
from  Smyrna  was  not  considerable.  Antioch,  of  which  Ignatius  himself 
•was  bishop,  was  the  only  distant  city. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  Clement  knows  nothing  of  episco 
pacy  in  Rome  or  in  Corinth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
Polycarp,  himself  a  Bishop,  knows  nothing  of  episcopacy  at  Philippi. 

We  learn  from  Ignatius  that  between  A.D.  107  and  A.D.  117  there  were 
"bishops"  in  Antioch  and  in  five  other  churches  which  were  all  situated 
in  one  small  district  of  Asia  Minor.  This  is  all  that  his  evidence  amounts 
to,  and  it  hardly  proves  that  episcopacy  was  "  widely  established." 

(B)  Evidence  of  later  ecclesiastical  -writers  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
the  distinction  between  "bishops"  and  "presbyters"  early  in  the  second 
century. 

Early  in  the  second  century  there  were  a  few  "  bishops  "  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  the  evidence  that  there  were  "bishops"  elsewhere  is  wholly  untrust 
worthy. 

Irenseus  is  quoted  to  prove  that  the  "  bishops  "  of  Rome  received  their 
.authority  from  the  apostles  themselves.  "  The  blessed  apostles  [Peter  and 
Paul],  having  built  up  the  church,  committed  into  the  hands  of  Linus  the 
office  of  the  episcopate.  Of  this  Linus  Paul  makes  mention  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy.  To  him  succeeded  Anencletus,  and  after  him,  in  the  third 
place  from  the  apostles,  Clement  was  allotted  the  bishopric."  * 

Tertullian  is  quoted  for  the  same  purpose.  He  challenges  the  heretics 
to  prove  that  their  doctrines  had  apostolic  authority.  "  Let  them,  then, 
produce  the  original  records  of  their  churches ;  let  them  unfold  the  roll  of 
their  bishops,  running  down  in  due  succession  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
iirst  distinguished  bishop  shall  be  able  to  show  for  his  ordainer  and  pre 
decessor  some  one  of  the  apostles  or  of  apostolic  men — a  man,  moreover, 
who  continued  steadfast  with  the  apostles.  For  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  apostolic  churches  transmit  their  registers ;  as  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  which  records  that  Polycarp  was  placed  there  by  John  ;  as  also 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  makes  Clement  to  have  been  ordained  in  like 
manner  by  Peter."  t  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  very  justly  that  "  the  reason 
for  supposing  Clement  to  have  been  a  bishop  is  as  strong  as  the  universal 
.tradition  of  the  next  ages  can  make  it."  %  But  he  adds  :  "  Yet,  while  calling 

*  "Adv.  Hseres.,"  book  iii.,  chap.  3  (Roberta's  translation). 

t  "De  Praescriptiono  Hseret.,"  chap,  xxxii.  (Holmes' s  translation.) 

4  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  221. 
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him  a  bishop,  we  must  not  suppose  him  to  have  attained  the  same  distinct 
isolated  position  of  authority  which  was  occupied  by  his  successors, 
Eleutherus  and  Victor,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
or  even  by  his  contemporaries,  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna.  He  was  rather  the  chief  of  the  presbyters  than  the  chief  over 
the  presbyters.  Only  when  thus  limited  can  the  episcopacy  of  St. 
Clement  be  reconciled  with  the  language  of  his  own  epistle,  or  with  the 
notice  in  his  younger  contemporary,  Hernias." 

Clement's  "  bishopric  "  of  Rome  is  a  crucial  case.  We  have  the  proof 
from  his  own  hand  that  he  knew  of  no  distinction  between  "  presbyter  " 
and  "bishop."  He  was  a  presbyter,  and  his  colleagues  were  presbyters. 
He  was  a  bishop,  and  his  colleagues  were  bishops.  President  of  the- 
presbyters  or  bishops  he  may  have  been,  but  he  was  wholly  unconscious 
that  he  held  a  different  office  in  the  church  from  theirs,  and  belonged  to 
a  superior  order.  And  yet  "  the  universal  tradition  of  the  next  ages  " 
makes  him  a  "  bishop  "  in  the  sense  in  which  the  title  came  to  be  used  in 
the  second  century.  Irenaaus,  who  wrote  within  seventy  or  eighty  years 
after  Clement's  death,  not  only  describes  him  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  tells 
us  who  were  his  predecessors.  The  inference  is  obvious.  The  only  trust 
worthy  evidence  of  the  existence  of  episcopacy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  is  contemporary  testimony,  and 
the  only  contemporary  testimony  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius. 

"  Episcopacy,"  says  Dr.  Lightfoot,  "  is  so  inseparably  interwoven  with 
all  the  traditions  and  beliefs  of  men  like  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  that  they 
betray  no  knowledge  of  a  time  when  it  was  not.  Even  Irenaeus,  the  earlier 
of  these,  who  was  certainly  bom,  and  probably  had  grown  up,  before  the 
middle  of  the  [second]  century,  seems  to  be  wholly  ignorant  that  the  word 
bishop  had  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  value  since  the  apostolic  times."* 
Whatever  testimony  may  be  quoted  from  writers  living  in  the  second  half 
of  the  second  century  or  later  to  the  existence  of  episcopacy  in  the  first 
century  is  worthless;  and  this  invalidates  all  the  evidence  that  can  bp 
alleged  in  support  of  the  early  origin  of  episcopacy,  except  that  of  Ignatius. 

*  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  227.  The  words  quoted  from  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  the 
text  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Ircnceus  even  to  the  episcopal  rank  of  his  master, 
Polycarp.  Ini.D.  180  the  distinction  between  "bishop"  and  "presbyter"  had 
become  definite  and  Orm.  If  Polycarp,  as  seems  certain,  was  appointed  one  of  the- 
presbyters  or  bishops  of  the  church  at  Smyrna  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Apostle 
John,  and  if  he  was  mado  president  of  the  presbytery,  the  title  of  "  bishop  "  would 
have  come  to  bo  exclusively  appropriated  to  him  before  his  death;  and  Irenscus 
would  naturally  speak  of  him  as  having  been  "bishop"— in  the  second-century 
•sense  of  the  word— from  his  original  appointment. 
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It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century  that  the  identity  of  presbyters  and 
bishops  in  apostolic  times  was  re-discovered ;  and  then  the  tradition  which 
had  created  a  succession  of  "bishops"  for  each  of  the  great  apostolic 
churches  was  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  disturbed.* 

But  how  was  it  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  and 
throughout  the  third  century  the  tradition  was  so  uniform  that  there  had 
been  "bishops"  from  the  beginning?  From  what  sources  were  the  cata 
logues  of  the  succession  of  bishops  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  of  Rome, 
and  of  Alexandria  derived  ?  The  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
in  the  larger  churches  where  there  were  many  presbyters  it  had  become 
necessary  very  early,  for  the  sake  of  order  and  for  administrative  purposes, 
to  recognise  one  of  them  as  the  president  of  the  presbytery  and  of  the 
church.  In  some  cases,  and  especially  during  the  early  and  formative 
years  of  the  great  churches,  the  president  would  probably  take  his  place 
without  any  formal  appointment.  The  presbyter  who,  on  the  ground  ol 
age,  or  of  energy,  or  of  knowledge,  or  of  character,  or  of  eloquence,  was 
the  natural  leader  of  the  church  would  preside,  t  In  other  cases  the 

*  "  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  the  original  application  of  the  term 
•  bishop '  seems  to  have  passed  not  only  out  of  use,  but  almost  out  of  memory.  So 
perhaps  we  may  account  for  the  explanation  which  Irenseus  gives  of  the  incident 
at  Miletus  (Actsxx.  17—28):  *  Having  called  together  the  bishops  and  presbyters 
who  were  from  Ephesus  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities'  But  in  the  fourth  cen 
tury,  when  the  fathers  of  the  Church  began  to  examine  the  apostolic  records  with  a 
more  critical  eye,  they  at  once  detected  the  fact.  No  one  states  it  more  clearly  than 
Jerome.  'Among  the  ancients,'  ho  says,  'bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same, 
for  the  one  is  a  term  of  dignity,  the  other  of  age.'  'The  Apostle  plainly 
chows,'  he  writes  in  another  place,  '  that  presbyters  are  the  same  as  bishops. 
...  It  is  proved  most  clearly  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  the  same.' 
Again,  in  a  third  passage  he  say  s, '  If  any  one  thinks  the  opinion  that  the  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  to  bo  not  the  view  of  the  Scriptures,  but  my  own,  let  him 
study  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Philippians,'  and  in  support  of  his  view  he 
alleges  the  Scriptural  proofs  at  great  length.  But  though  more  full  than  other 
writers,  he  is  hardly  more  explicit.  Of  his  predecessors,  the  Ambrosian  Hilary  had 
discerned  the  same  truth.  Of  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  Chrysostom, 
Pelagius,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,Theodoret,all  acknowledge  it.  Thus,  in  every  one 
of  the  extant  commentaries  on  the  epistles  containing  the  crucial  passages,  whether 
Greek  or  Latin,  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  this  identity  is  affirmed.  In 
the  succeeding  ages  bishops  and  popes  accept  the  verdict  of  St.  Jerome  without 
question.  Even  late  in  the  mediseval  period,  and  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  tho 
justice  of  his  criticism,  or  the  sanction  of  his  name,  carries  the  general  suffrages  of 
theologians  "  (Lightfoot's  "Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  pp.  98,  99). 

f  The  order  of  the  succession  of  Roman  bishops  is  sometimes  given  as  Linus, 
Cletus,  Clement;  sometimes  as  Linus,  Anencletus,  Clement ;  sometimes  as  Linus, 
Clement,  Cletus,  Anencletus.  There  was  a  tradition  that  Ignatius  was  "  tho  first 
bishop  of  Antioch  after  the  apostles,"  bat  Euodius  was  generally  regarded  as  tha 
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appointment  would  be  made  by  the  formal  action  of  the  presbytery,  or  of 
the  church,  or  of  both.  The  names  of  these  leaders  and  presidents  would 
be  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  when  the  title  "  bishop "  came  to  be 
restricted  to  the  presiding  presbyter  the  distinctive  title  was  attributed  to 
all  his  predecessors. 

Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  seem  not  to  have  known 
that  "  the  word  bishop  had  passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  value  since 
apostolic  times."  "  Their  silence,"  as  Dr.  Lightfoot  justly  observes,  "  sug 
gests  a  strong  negative  presumption  that,  while  every  other  point  of 
doctrine  or  practice  was  eagerly  canvassed,  the  form  of  church  government 
alone  scarcely  came  under  discussion."* 

If  the  transition  from  the  earlier  form  of  church  polity  to  that  which 
became  general  in  the  second  century  attracted  so  little  attention,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  transition  was  extremely  gradual.  An  apostolic  direction 
requiring  the  creation  of  "  bishops  "  in  churches  where  there  had  been  no 
bishops  before  would  not  have  been  forgotten  so  easily.  If  John  had 
authoritatively  established  "bishops"  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  his 
iiction  would  have  provoked  inquiry  at  Corinth  and  at  Rome.  But  if  the 
larger  churches  had  long  been  accustomed  to  presiding  presbyters,  and  if, 
5- imply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  or  to  do  him  the  greater  honour,  a  church 
here  and  there  began  to  call  its  president  the  "bishop,"  leaving  to  his 
colleagues  in  office  the  other  of  the  two  names  which  belonged  to  them  all, 
the  change  was  not  likely  to  create  controversy.  John  was  not  likely  to 
regard  it  as  a  matter  having  any  importance.  The  practice  was  so  con 
venient  that  it  was  likely  to  spread  rapidly.  It  implied  no  change  in  the 
relations  between  the  "bishop"  and  the  presbyters,  or  between  the 
"  bishop  "  and  the  church.  The  "  bishop  "  was  still  one  of  the  presbyters, 
though  henceforth  the  presbyters  were  not  bishops.t 

first  bishop  and  Ignatius  as  the  second.  May  not  these  variations  be  accounted 
for  by  the  hypothesis  that  leading  presbyters  living  at  the  same  time  were  made 
"  bishops  "  by  tradition  ?  This  would  naturally  lead  to  differences  in  the  traditional 
order  of  succession. 

*  "Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  227. 

t  Irenseus,  "  arguing  against  the  heretics,  says,  '  But  when  again  we  appeal 
against  them  to  that  tradition  which  is  derived  from  the  apostles,  which,  is 
preserved  in  the  churches  by  successions  of  presbyters,  they  place  themselves  in 
opposition  to  it,  saying  that  they,  being  wiser  not  only  than  the  presbyters,  but 
•  even  than  the  apostles,  have  discovered  the  genuine  truth.'  Yet  just  below,  after 
again  mentioning  the  apostolic  tradition,  he  adds, '  We  are  able  to  enumerate  those 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  apostles  bishops  in  the  churches  and  their  suc 
cessors  down  to  our  own  times ' "  (Lightfoot :  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  228). 
Dr.  Lightfoot  gives  other  passages  in  support  of  this  position. 
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As  the  second  century  advanced,  the  change  v/as  recommended  by  other 
reasons  than  simple  convenience.  The  appropriation  of  the  distinctive 
title  to  the  president  of  the  presbytery  gave  emphasis  to  his  personal 
authority,  and  the  troubles  of  Jhe  churches  suggested  the  expediency  of 
centralising  the  form  of  government.  "Before  factions  were  introduced 
into  religion  by  the  prompting  of  the  devil,"  says  Jerome,  the  churches 
were  governed  by  a  council  of  elders,  "  but  as  soon  as  each  nnn  began  to 
consider  those  whom  he  had  baptized  to  belong  to  himself  and  not  to  Christ, 
it  was  decided  throughout  the  world  that  one  elected  from  the  ciders 
should  be  placed  over  the  rest,  so  that  the  cars  of  the  Church  should 
devolve  on  him,  and  the  seeds  of  schism  be  removed.  .  .  .  When 
afterwards  one  presbyter  \vas  elected  that  he  might  be  placed  over  the  rest, 
this  was  done  as  a  remedy  against  schism,  that  each  man  might  not  drag 
to  himself,  and  thus  break  up  the  Church  of  Christ."* 

(II.)  One  other  question  remains  to  be  considered.  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  confirm  the  early  origin  of  diocesan  episcopacy  ?  Whatever 
contemporary  evidence  exists  is  contained  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius. 
Accepting  the  seven  epistles  of  Ignatius  in  the  short  Greek  recension, 
and  assuming  that  the  text  is  not  grossly  corrupt,  what  support  do  they 
give  to  modern  episcopal  theories  ? 

The  epistles  as  they  appear  in  the  Syriac  version  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  at  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  a  few  churches  in  Asia 
Minor  had  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  but  they  contain  nothing  to 
show  that  the  "bishop  "  of  the  second  century  was  very  much  more  than 
the  presiding  presbyter  of  the  first  under  a  new  name.  But  in  the  short 
Greek  epistles,  which,  even  if  they  are  not  from  the  hand  of  Ignatius, 
*'  cannot  date  later  than  the  middle  of  the  second  century,"  f  the  greatness 
of  the  "  bishop  "  is  asserted  in  the  most  extravagant  language.  Whether 
the  writer  was  Ignatius  himself  or  a  forger  and  interpolator  living  thirty 
or  forty  years  later,  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  that  "  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  Christian  literature  no  more  uncompromising  advocate  of  episcopacy  can 
be  found."  J  To  what  extent,  then,  does  he  support  the  episcopal  theory  ? 

The  following  extracts  are  given  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  as  illustrating  the 
manner  in  which  language  is  "strained  to  the  utmost"  "when  asserting 
the  claims  of  the  episcopal  office  to  obedience  and  respect "  §  : — 

"  The  bishops  established  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world  are  in  the 
counsels  of  Jesus  Christ."  "Every  one  whom  the  Master  of  the  house 
sendeth  to  govern  His  own  household  we  ought  to  receive  as  Him  that  sent 

*  Quoted  by  Lightfoot :  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  p.  206. 

t  Lightfoot :  "  Kpistle  to  the  Philippians  "  (First  Kdition),  note,  p.  232. 

4  Ibid.  (Siith  Edition),  p.  230.  §  Ibid.,  p.  236. 
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him ;  clearly,  therefore,  we  ought  to  regard  the  bishop  as  the  Lord  Him 
self."  Those  " live  a  life  after  Christ"  who  "obey  the  bishop  as  Jesus- 
Christ."  "  It  is  good  to  know  God  and  the  bishop ;  he  that  honoureth  the 
bishop  is  honoured  of  God ;  he  that  doeth  any  thing  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  bishop  serve  th  the  devil."  He  that  obeys  his  bishop  obeys,  "not 
him,  but  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  all."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  that  practises  hypocrisy  towards  his  bishop,  "  not  only  deceiveth 
the  visible  one,  but  cheateth  the  Unseen."  "  As  many  as  are  of  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  with  the  bishop."  Those  are  approved  who  are 
"inseparatefrom  God,  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  from  the  bishop,  and  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  apostles."  "Do  ye  all,"  says  this  writer  again, 
"  iollow  the  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  followed  the  Father."  The  Ephesians 
are  commended,  accordingly,  because  they  are  so  united  with  their  bishop 
"  as  the  Church  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father." 
"If,"  it  is  added,  "the  prayer  of  one  or  two  hath  so  much  power,  how- 
much  more  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  whole  Church."  "  Wherever 
the  bishop  may  appear,  there  let  the  multitude  be ;  just  as  where  Jesus 
Christ  may  be,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church."  Therefore  "  let  no  man  do 
anything  pertaining  to  the  church  without  the  bishop."  "  It  is  not  allow 
able  either  to  baptize  or  to  hold  a  love-feast  without  the  bishop ;  but  what 
soever  lie  may  approve,  this  also  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  that  everything 
which  is  done  may  be  safe  and  valid."  "  Unity  of  God,"  according  to  this 
writer,  consists  in  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  bishop.* 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  of  these  epistles  speaks  of  the  pres 
byters  is  almost  equally  remarkable.  "It  is  befitting,"  he  says,  "  that, 
being  subject  to  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery,  ye  may  in  all  respects  be 
sanctified.''!  "  Your  justly  renowned  presbytery,  worthy  of  God,  is  fitted 
as  exactly  to  the  bishop  as  the  strings  are  to  the  harp.  Therefore  in  your 
concord  and  harmonious  love,  Jesus  Christ  is  sung."£  [The  deacon  Soter] 
is  subject  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  presbytery  as  to 
the  law  of  Jesus  Christ."§  "  Your  bishop  presides  hi  the  place  of  God,  and 
your  presbyters  in  the  place  of  the  assembly  of  the  apostles,  along  with  your 
deacons  who  are  most  dear  to  me,  and  are  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ."[|  "Be  ye  united  with  your  bishop  and  those  that  preside 
over  you,  as  a  type  and  evidence  of  your  immortality. "If  "  As  therefore  the 
Lord  did  nothing  without  the  Father,  being  united  to  Him,  neither  by  the 
apostles,  so  neither  do  ye  anything  without  the  bishop  and  presbyters."** 

*  Lightfoot:  "  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,"  pp.  236,  237. 
t  Eph.  2.    The  translation  quoted  is  that  of  Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr.  Donaldson. 
J  Eph.  3.  §  Magn.  2.  H  Magn.  6. 

IT  Magn.  p.  G.    The  translators  mark  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  as  doubtful. 
•*  Magn.  7. 
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„  Study,  therefore,  to  be  established  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  .  . 
with  your  most  admirable  bishop,  and  the  well-compacted  crown  of  your 
presbytery,  and  the  deacons  who  are  according  to  God."  *  "It  is  there 
fore  necessary  that,  as  ye  indeed  do,  so  without  the  bishop  ye  should  do 
nothing,  but  should  also  be  subject  to  the  presbytery  as  to  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ."t  "  In  like  manner  let  all  reverence  the  deacons  as  an  ap 
pointment  [?]  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the 
Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  Sanhedrim  of  God  and 
assembly  of  the  apostles.''^  "He  who  does  anything  apart  from  the 
bishop,  and  presbyters,  and  deacons  \pr  deacon],  such  a  man  is  not  pure  in 
his  conscience."§  "  Fare  ye  well  in  Jesus  Christ,  while  ye  continue  subject 
to  the  bishop  as  to  the  command  [of  God]  and  in  like  manner  to  the  pres- 
bytery."||  "  Jesus  Christ  who  is  our  eternal  and  enduring  joy,  especially  if 
[men]  are  in  unity  with  the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons,  who 
have  been  appointed  according  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  Christ."H  "  Take  ye 
heed,  then,  to  have  but  one  Eucharist.  For  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord: 
Jesus  Christ  and  one  cup  to  [show  forth]  the  unity  of  His  blood ;  one 
altar  ;  as  there  is  one  bishop,  with  the  presbytery  and  deacons."  ** 
•'  Give  heed  to  the  bishop  and  the  presbytery,  and  deacons."ft  "  See 
that  ye  all  follow  the  bishop,  even  as  Jesus  Christ  does  the  Father,  and  the 
presbyters  as  ye  would  the  apostles ;  and  reverence  the  deacons  as  being 
the  institution  of  God."JJ  "My  soul  be  for  theirs  that  are  submissive  to 
the  bishop,  to  the  presbyters,  and  to  the  deacons,  and  may  my  portion  be 
along  with  them  in  God."§§ 


To  form  a  just  conception  of  the  relative  positions  of  bishop  and  pres 
byter  as  illustrated  in  these  epistles  two  considerations  must  be  taken  into- 
account. 

(I.)  The  churches  to  which  they  were  addressed  appear  to  have  consisted, 
in  every  case,  of  only  one  Christian  assembly.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  any  bishop  had  more  than  one  congregation  under  his  care.  There  K- 
not  a  phrase  to  indicate  that  the  Christians  of  any  one  of  these  churches 
met  for  Christian  worship  and  instruction  and  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  in  more  than  one  place.  Ignatius,  or  the  forger  and1 
interpolator  who  assumes  his  name,  says  to  the  Christians  of  Smyrna, 
"  Wherever  the  bishop  shall  appear,  there  let  the  multitude  [of  the  people], 

•  Magn.  13.  t  Trail.  2.  J  Trail.  3.  §  Trail.  7. 

II  Trail.  12.  If  "  Philadelpb.  Salutation."  ••  Philadelph.  4. 

ft  Philadelpb.  7.  Jt  Snayrn.  8.  j§  Poljc.  6. 
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also  be."*  Writing  to  the  Epliesians,  he  says :  "  Take  heed,  then,  often 
to  come  together  to  give  thanks  to  God  and  to  show  forth  His  praise.  For 
when  ye  assemble  frequently  in  the  same  place  the  powers  of  Satan  are 
destroyed,  and  the  destruction  at  which  he  aims  is  prevented  by  the  unity 
of  your  faith. "t  Writing  to  the  Magnesians  he  says:  "Neither  do  ye 
anything  without  the  presbyters.  Neither  endeavour  that  anything  appear 
reasonable  and  proper  to  yourselves  apart ;  but,  being  come  together  into 
the  same  place,  let  there  be  one  prayer,  one  supplication,  one  mind,  one 
hope,  in  love  and  in  joy  undefiled.  There  is  one  Jesus  Christ,  than  whom 
nothing  is  more  excellent.  Do  ye,  therefore,  all  run  together  as  into  one 
temple  of  God,  as  to  one  altar,"  &c.J  These  extracts  give  an  inadequate 
impression  of  the  earnestness  with  which  in  epistle  after  epistle  the  writer 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  unity ;  and  the  unity  on  which  he  insists  is  not 
merely  a  unity  of  faith  and  affection,  but  apparently  a  congregational 
unity.  He  denounces  separation  from  the  one  Christian  assembly.  Chris 
tians  are  to  hold  together.  "Wherever  the  bishop  shall  appear,  there  let 
the  multitude  of  the  people  be."  The  presbyters  were  not  the  ministers  of 
separate  congregations  which,  with  their  ministers,  were  all  under  the  govern 
ment  of  the  bishop.  There  was  only  one  congregation.  The  bishop  and 
the  presbyters  fulfilled  their  ministry  in  the  same  assembly.  The  episcopacy 
of  these  epistles  is  a  congregational  episcopacy — not  a  diocesan  epis 
copacy. 

(II.)  Although  the  people  are  incessantly  exhorted  to  obey  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyters,  the  presbyters  are  never  exhorted  to  obey  the  bishop. 
In  one  passage  §  a  deacon  is  praised  for  being  submissive  to  the  bishop 
and  the  presbyters ;  but  in  no  passage  is  a  presbyter  praised  for  being  sub 
missive  to  the  bishop.  The  kind  of  authority  attributed  by  the  episcopal 
theory  to  the  diocesan  bishop  over  his  clergy  is  never  attributed  by  the 
Ignatian  letters  to  the  congregational  bishop  over  his  presbyters.  They 
xule  the  church  together. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  order  and  unity  of  the  one 
Christian  assembly  that  the  Christians  at  Smyrna  are  charged  not  to 
regard  any  Eucharist  as  a  "proper  Eucharist  unless  it  is  administered 
either  by  the  bishop  or  by  one  to  whom  he  has  entrusted  it."  ||  The 
Eucharist  was  the  centre  and  home  of  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  the  life 
and  fellowship  of  the  church.  For  a  presbyter  to  celebrate  it  at  a 
time  or  in  a  place  which  the  bishop  did  not  approve  would  be  to  break 
up  the  unity  of  the  Christian  society.  The  extravagant  language  in 
which  the  writer  of  these  letters  speaks  of  the  authority  of  the  bishop, 

*  Smyrn.  8.         i  Ephes.  13.          J  ilagn.  7.        §  Magn.  2.         \\  Sznyrn.  8. 
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as  if  it  were  as  sacred  and  awful  as  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  the  Eternal  Father,  is  not  to  be  pressed  as  implying  that  the 
presbyters  owe  him  unlimited  obedience.  It  is  in  his  relations  to  the  people 
— not  to  the  presbyters — that  the  Ignatian  bishop  has  this  amazing  power. 
To  quote  once  more  a  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Magnesians — if  the 
deacon  is  to  be  "subject  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  grace  of  God,"  he  is  to 
be  subject  to  the  presbytery  "as  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  terms 
in  which  these  epistles  describe  the  power  of  the  bishop  over  the  people 
verge  upon  blasphemy,  if  they  are  not  positively  blasphemous.  But  the 
presbyters  share  his  supremacy.  Presbyters  and  bishop  rule  the  church 
together. 

(III.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  the  theory  of  the  Ignatian 
epistles  was  generally  accepted  by  the  churches  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  stands 
alone.  His  theory  made  a  very  slight,  if  any,  impression  on  his 
immediate  successors.  He  himself  does  not  appeal  to  any  apostolic 
authority  in  support  of  his  extravagant  claims  for  the  bishop,  or 
in  support  of  his  claims  for  the  presbytery,  which  are  almost  equally 
extravagant.  In  all  probability  his  language  has  been  taken  by  later 
controversialists  much  too  seriously.  He  was  a  mystical  and  passionate 
writer,  and  never  intended  his  words  to  be  a  precise  definition  of  the  powers 
to  be  attributed  to  the  rulers  of  the  church.  Had  he  been  challenged  to 
explain  what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  men  ought  to  "obey  the  bishop 
as  Jesus  Christ,"  he  would  probably  have  answered  that  it  was  only  by 
recognising  the  authority  of  the  bishop  that  the  church  could  "keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  pence,"  and  that  to  violate  the  unity  of 
the  church  was  to  break  out  into  revolt  against  Christ  Himself.  "The 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God;  "  this,  he  might  have  said,  is  as  true 
in  the  Church  as  in  the  State;  they  are  to  be  obeyed,  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace  and  order  which  it  is  God's  will 
should  be  maintained.  He  may  not  have  meant  much  more  than  tlu's.  If 
he  did,  he  spoke  for  himself— not  for  apostles,  not  for  the  church. 
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The  results  of  this  discussion  may  be  stated  in  the  following  proposi 
tions  : — 

1.  Till  A.D.  70  no  distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter  was  recog 
nised  in  any  Christian  church. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  no  distinction  between  bishop  and 
presbyter  was  recognised  either  in  the  church  at  Rome  or  in  the  church  at 
Corinth. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the  church  at  Philippi  had 
"  presbyters  and  deacons,"  but  no  bishop  as  distinguished  from  the  pres 
byters. 

4.  Presbyters  were  not  ministers  to  whom  bishops  delegated  part  of 
their  powers  ;  but  bishops  were  presbyters  who  were  elevated  to  presidency 
in  the  church. 

5.  The  lists  of  bishops  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  principal  churches 
probably  indicate  that  from  apostolic  times,  and  when  no  distinction  was 
recognised  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  each  of  these  churches  had 
as  its  recognised  leader  the  president  of  the  presbyters,  who,  however,  was 
only  a  presbyter. 

6.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  very  early  in  the  second,  the 
presiding  elder  in  the  church  at  Antioch  and  in  several  of  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor  came  to  be  denoted  by  the  distinctive  title  of  "bishop," 
and  this  custom  extended  very  rapidly  among  the  churches  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

7.  The  absence  of  any   tradition  of  controversies  occasioned  by  this 
change  of  title  indicates  that  the  change  of  title  was  not  at  first  supposed 
to  carry  with  it  any  real  change  in  the  relations  between  the  presiding 
presbyter  and  his  colleagues. 

8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  attribute  this  change  of  title  to  the  Apostle  John, 
or  to  any  other  apostolic  authority. 

9.  The  bishop  of  the  Ignatian  letters  was  a  congregational  bishop — not 
a  diocesan  bishop. 
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10.  The  bishop  of  the  Ignatian  letters  did  not  exercise  what  can  be 
properly  described  as  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  presbyters. 

11.  The  enormous  powers  attributed  both    to    the  bishop    and    the 
presbyters  by  the  Ignatian  letters  indicate  the  authority  which  the  writer 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  rulers  of  churches,  but  are  no  evidence  that 
this  authority  had  been  conferred  by  the  apostles  or  was  generally  acknow 
ledged  by  the  churches  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century. 


c 
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MOSHEIM. 

"  As  to  the  external  form  of  the  church  and  the  mode  of  governing  it» 
neither  Christ  Himself  nor  His  apostles  gave  any  express  precepts.  We 
are,  therefore,  to  understand  that  this  matter  is  left  chiefly  to  be  regulated 
by  circumstances,  and  by  the  discretion  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers. 
If,  however,  what  no  Christian  can  doubt,  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ 
acted  by  Divine  command  and  guidance,  then  that  form  of  the  primitive 
churches  which  was  derived  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  erected  and 
organised  by  the  apostles  themselves,  must  be  accounted  Divine ;  yet  it 
will  not  follow  that  this  form  of  the  church  was  to  be  perpetual  and 
unalterable.  In  those  primitive  times  each  Christian  church  was  composed 
of  the  people,  the  presiding  officers,  and  the  assistants  or  deacons.  These 
must  be  the  component  parts  of  every  society.  The  highest  authority  was 
in  the  people,  or  whole  body  of  Christians  ;  for  even  the  apostles  them 
selves  inculcated  by  their  example  that  nothing  of  any  moment  was  to  be 
done  or  determined  on  but  witli  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  brother 
hood  (Acts  i.  15,  vi.  3,  xv.  4,  xxi.  22).  And  this  mode  of  proceeding 
both  prudence  and  necessity  required  in  those  early  times. 

"  The  assembled  people,  therefore,  elected  their  own  rulers  and  teachers, 
or  received  without  constraint  those  recommended  to  them.  They  also, 
by  their  suffrages,  rejected  or  confirmed  the  laws  which  were  proposed  by 
their  rulers  in  their  assemblies — they  excluded  profligate  and  lapsed 
brethren,  and  restored  them — they  decided  the  controversies  and  disputes 
which  arose — they  heard  and  determined  the  causes  of  presbyters  and 
deacons ; — in  a  word,  the  people  did  even-thing  which  belongs  to  those  in 
whom  the  supreme  power  of  the  community  is  vested.  All  these  rights 
the  people  paid  for  by  supplying  the  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
teachers,  the  deacons,  and  the  poor,  the  public  exigencies  and  unforeseen 
emergencies.  These  funds  consisted  of  voluntary  contributions  in  every 
species  of  goods,  made  by  individuals,  according  to  their  ability,  at  their 
public  meetings,  and  usually  called  oblations. 
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"  The  rulers  of  the  church  were  denominated  sometimes  presbyters  or 
ciders — a  designation  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  and  indicative  rather  of  the 
wisdom  than  the  age  of  the  persons — and  sometimes,  also,  bishops ;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  both  terms  are  promiscuously  used  in  the  New  Testament  for 
one  and  the  same  class  of  persons  (Acts  xx.  17 — 28;  Phil.  i.  I  ;  Tit.  i.  5 
— 7  >  *  Tim.  iii.  i).  These  were  men  of  gravity,  and  distinguished  for  their 
reputation,  influence,  and  sanctity  (i  Tim.  iii.  i,  &c. ;  Tit.  i.  5,  &c.). 
From  the  words  of  St.  Paul  (i  Tim.  v.  17)  it  has  been  inferred  that  some 
elders  instructed  the  people,  while  others  served  the  church  in  other  ways. 
But  this  distinction  between  teaching  and  ruling  elders,  if  it  ever  existed 
(which  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny),  was  certainly  not  of  long  continuance, 
for  St.  Paul  makes  it  a  qualification  requisite  in  all  presbyters  or  bishops 
that  they  be  able  to  teach  and  instinct  others  (i  Tim.  iii.  2,  &c.). 

"  That  the  church  had  its  public  servants  or  deacons  from  its  first  found 
ation  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  no  association  can  exist  without  its 
servants ;  and  least  of  all  such  associations  as  the  first  Christian  churches. 
Those  young  men  who  carried  out  the  corpses  of  Ananias  and  his  wife  were 
undoubtedly  the  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who  were  attending 
on  the  apostles  and  executing  their  commands  (Acts  v.  6 — 10).  These  first 
deacons  of  that  church  were  chosen  from  among  the  Jewish  Christians  bom 
in  Palestine,  and,  as  they  appeared  to  act  with  partiality  in  the  distribution 
of  alms  among  the  native  and  foreign  Jewish  Christians,  seven  other 
deacons  were  chosen  by  order  of  the  apostles  out  of  that  part  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  which  was  composed  of  strangers  or  Jews  of  foreign  birth 
(Actsvi.  i,  &c.).  Six  of  these  new  deacons  were  foreign  Jews,  as  appears 
from  their  names ;  the  other  one  was  from  among  the  proselytes,  for  there  was 
a  number  of  proselytes  among  the  first  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  was 
suitable  that  they  should  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  foreign  Jews.  The 
example  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  being  followed  by  all  the  other  churches 
in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the  apostles,  they  likewise  appointed 
deacons  (i  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  There  were  also  in  many  churches,  and  especially 
in  those  of  Asia,  female  public  servants  or  deaconesses  who  were  respect 
able  matrons  or  widows,  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  poor  and  to  perform 
other  offices. 

"  In  this  manner  Christians  managed  ecclesiastical  affairs  so  long  as  their 
congregations  were  small  or  not  very  numerous.  Three  or  four  presbyters, 
men  of  gravity  and  holiness,  placed  over  those  little  societies,  could  easily 
proceed  with  harmony,  and  needed  no  head  or  president.  But  when  the 
churches  became  larger,  and  the  number  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  performed,  was  increased,  it  became 
necessary  that  the  council  of  presbyters  should  have  a  president,  a  man  of 
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distinguished  gravity  and  prudence,  who  should  distribute  among  his 
colleagues  their  several  tasks,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  central  point  of  the 
whole  society.  He  was  at  first  denominated  the  angel  (Rev.  ii.  and  iii.), 
but  afterwards  the  bishop,  a  Greek  title  indicative  of  his  principal  business. 
It  would  seem  that  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  when  grown  very  numerous, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles  among  foreign  nations,  was  the  first 
to  elect  such  a  president,  and  that  other  churches  in  process  of  time 
followed  the  example. 

But  whoever  supposes  that  the  bishops  of  the  first  and  golden  age  of 
the  church  corresponded  with  the  bishops  of  the  following  centuries 
must  blend  and  confound  characters  which  are  very  different.  For,  in 
this  century  and  the  next,  a  bishop  had  charge  of  a  single  church,  which 
might  ordinarily  be  contained  in  a  private  house ;  nor  was  he  its  lord, 
but  was  in  reality  its  minister  or  servant ;  he  instructed  the  people,  con 
ducted  all  parts  of  public  worship,  and  attended  on  the  sick  and  necessitous 
in  person ;  and  what  he  was  unable  thus  to  perform,  he  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  presbyters,  but  without  power  to  determine  or  sanction 
anything,  except  by  the  votes  of  the  presbyters  and  people.  The  emolu 
ments  of  this  singularly  laborious  and  perilous  office  were  very  small. 
For  the  churches  had  no  revenues  except  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  or  the  oblations,  which,  moderate  as  they  doubtless  were,  were 
divided  among  the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  and  the  poor  of 
•  the  church. 

"  All  the  churches  in  those  primitive  times  were  independent  bodies,  none 
of  them  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other,  for,  though  the  churches 
which  were  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves  frequently  had  the  honour 
shown  them  to  be  consulted  in  difficult  and  doubtful  cases,  yet  they  had  no 
judicial  authority,  no  control,  no  power  of  giving  laws.  '  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  clear  as  the  noon-day  that  all  Christian  churches  had  equal  rights, 
and  were  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Nor  does  there  appear 
in  this  first  century  any  vestige  of  that  consociation  of  the  churches  of  the 
same  province  which  gave  rise  to  councils  and  metropolitans.  Rather,  as 
is  manifest,  it  was  not  till  the  second  century  that  the  custom  of  holding 
ecclesiastical  councils  began,  first  in  Greece,  and  thence  extended  into 
other  provinces."— [Mosheim :  "Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
Century  I.,  part  ii.,  chap,  ii.] 

NEANDER. 

"The  name  of  presbyter,  by  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  this 
office  was  first  distinguished,  was  transferred  from  the  Jewish  synagogue  to 
the  Christian  church.  But  when  the  church  extended  itself  farther  among 
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Hellenic  Gentiles,  with  this  name  borrowed  from  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  Jews,  another  was  joined  which  was  more  allied  to  the 
designations  of  social  relation  among  the  Greeks,  and  adapted  to  point 
out  the  official  duties  connected  with  the  dignity  of  presbyters.  The  name 
episcopal  [bishops]  denoted  overseers  over  the  whole  of  the  church  and  its 
collective  concerns,  as  in  Attica  those  who  were  commissioned  to  organise 
the  States  dependent  on  Athens  received  the  title  of  episcopal,  and  as  in 
general  it  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  one  for  denoting  a  guiding 
oversight  in  the  public  administration.  Since  then  the  name  episcopos 
[bishop]  was  no  other  than  a  transference  of  an  original  Jewish  and 
Hellenistic  designation  of  office,  adapted  to  the  social  relations  of  the 
Gentiles,  it  follows  that  originally  both  names  related  entirely  to  the  same 
office,  and  hence  both  names  are  frequently  interchaHged  as  perfectly 
synonymous. 

"Thus  Paul  addresses  the  assembled  presbyters  of  the  Ephesian church 
whom  he  had  sent  for  as  episcopal  [bishops] ;  so  likewise  in  I  Tim.  iii.  I 
the  office  of  the  presbyters  is  called  episcope  [bishopric],  and  immediately  after 
(verse  8)  the  office  of  deacons  is  mentioned  as  the  only  existing  church 
office  besides,  as  in  Phil.  i.  I.  And  thus  Paul  enjoins  Titus  to  appoint 
presbyters,  and  immediately  after  calls  them  bishops.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  every  church  was  governed  by  a  union  of  the  elders  or  over 
seers  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  we  find  among  them  no  in 
dividual  distinguished  above  the  rest  who  presided  as  a  primus  inter  pares,' 
though  probably,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic,  of  which 
we  have  unfortunately  so  few  authentic  memorials,  the  practice  was  intro 
duced  of  applying  to  such  an  one  the  name  of  episcopos  [bishop]  by  way  of 
distinction.  We  have  no  information  how  the  office  of  president  in  the 
deliberations  of  presbyters  was  held  in  the  apostolic  age.  Possibly  this 
office  was  held  in  rotation — or  the  order  of  seniority  might  be  followed — or, 
by  degrees,  one  individual  by  his  personal  qualifications  gains  such  a 
distinction.  All  this  in  the  absence  of  information  must  be  left  undeter 
mined.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  person  who  acted  as  president  was 
not  yet  distinguished  by  any  particular  name.  The  government  of  the 
church  was  the  peculiar  office  of  such  overseers.  It  was  their  business  to 
watch  over  the  general  order,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  and  of  Christian  practice,  to  guard  against  abuses,  to  admonish 
the  faulty,  and  to  guide  the  public  deliberations,  as  appears  from  the 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  their  functions  are  described.  But 
their  government  by  no  means  excluded  the  participation  of  the  whole 
church  in  the  management  of  their  common  concerns,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  nature  of  Christian 
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communion,  and  is  also  evident  from  many  individual  examples  in  the 
apostolic  church. 

"  The  whole  church  at  Jerusalem  took  part  in  the  deliberations  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  to  each  other,  and  the 
epistle  drawn  up  after  these  deliberations  was  likewise  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  church.  The  epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  treat  of  various  con 
troverted  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  addressed  to  whole  churches,  and  he 
assumes  that  the  decision  belonged  to  the  whole  body.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  would  have  addressed  his  instructions  and  advice,  principally 
at  least,  to  the  overseers  of  the  church.  When  a  licentious  person  belong 
ing  to  the  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  excommunicated,  the  Apostle  con 
sidered  it  a  measure  that  ought  to  proceed  from  the  whole  society,  and 
placed  himself,  therefore,  in  spirit  among  them,  to  unite  with  them  in  pass 
ing  judgment  (i  Cor.  v.  3 — 5).  Also  when  discoursing  of  the  settlement 
of  litigations,  the  Apostle  does  not  affirm  that  it  properly  belonged  to  the 
overseers  of  the  church ;  for,  if  this  had  been  the  prevalent  custom,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  referred  to  it,  but  what  he  says  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  usual  in  particular  instances  to  select  arbitrators  from  among  the 
members  of  the  church  (r  Cor.  vi.  5). 

"Respecting  the  election  to  offices  in  the  church,  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  deacons,  and  the  delegates  who  were  authorised  by  the  church  to 
accompany  the  apostles,  were  chosen  from  the  general  body  (2  Cor.  viii. 
19).  From  these  examples  we  may  conclude  that  a  similar  mode  of  pro 
ceeding  was  adopted  at  the  appointment  of  presbyters.  But  from  the  fact 
that  Paul  committed  to  his  disciples,  Timothy  and  Titus  (to  whom  he 
assigned  the  organisation  of  new  churches,  or  of  such  as  had  been  injured 
by  many  corruptions),  the  appointment  likewise  of  presbyters  and  deacons, 
and  called  their  attention  to  the  qualifications  for  such  offices,  we  are  by  no 
means  justified  in  concluding  that  they  performed  all  this  alone  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  churches.  The  manner  in  which  Paul  was  wont  to 
address  himself  to  the  whole  church,  and  to  take  into  account  the  co 
operation  of  the  whole  community  (which  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  in 
reading  his  epistles),  leads  us  to  expect  that  where  a  church  was  already 
established  he  would  admit  it  as  a  party  in  their  common  concerns.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Apostle  himself  in  many  cases,  as  on  the  founding  of  a 
new  church,  might  think  it  advisable  to  nominate  the  persons  best  fitted 
for  such  offices,  and  a  proposal  from  such  a  quarter  would  naturally  carry 
the  greatest  weight  with  it.  In  the  example  of  the  family  of  Stepanas,  at 
Corinth,  we  see  that  those  who  first  undertook  office  in  the  church  were 
members  of  the  family  first  converted  in  that  city."— [Neander  :  "  Planting 
of  the  Christian  Church,"  Bonn's  Edition,  vol.  i.,  143 — 146.] 
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GIBBON. 

"  The  scheme  of  policy  which  under  their  [the  apostles']  approbation  was 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  first  century  may  be  discovered  from  the  practice  of 
Jerusalem,  of  Ephesus,  or  of  Corinth.  The  societies  which  were  instituted 
in  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  were  united  only  by  the  ties  of  faith  and 
charity.  Independence  and  equality  formed  the  basis  of  their  internal 
constitution.  .  .  .  The  public  functions  of  religion  were  solely  entrusted 
to  the  established  ministers  of  the  church,  the  bishops  and  the  presbyters  ; 
two  appellations  which,  in  their  first  origin,  appear  to  have  distinguished 
the  same  office  and  the  same  order  of  persons.  The  name  of  presbyter  was 
expressive  of  their  age,  or  rather  of  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  The  title  of 
bishop  denoted  their  inspection  over  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  Christians 
who  were  committed  to  their  pastoral  care.  In  proportion  to  the  respective 
numbers  of  the  faithful,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  these  episcopal 
presbyters  guided  each  infant  congregation  with  equal  authority  and  with 
united  counsels.  But  the  most  perfect  equality  of  freedom  requires  the 
directing  hand  of  a  superior  magistrate,  and  the  order  of  public  delibera 
tions  soon  introduces  the  office  of  a  president,  invested  at  least  with  the 
authority  of  collecting  the  sentiments,  and  of  executing  the  resolutions,  of 
the  assembly.  A  regard  for  the  public  tranquillity,  which  would  so 
frequently  have  been  interrupted  by  annual  or  by  occasional  elections, 
induced  the  primitive  Christians  to  constitute  an  honourable  and  perpetual 
magistracy,  and  to  choose  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  holy  among  their 
presbyters  to  execute,  during  his  life,  the  duties  of  their  ecclesiastical 
governor.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  lofty  title  of  bishop 
began  to  raise  itself  above  the  humble  appellation  of  presbyter ;  and  while 
the  latter  remained  the  most  natural  distinction  for  the  members  of 
every  Christian  senate,  the  former  was  appropriated  to  the  dignity  of 
its  new  president.  .  .  . 

"It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  pious  and  humble  presbyters  who 
were  first  dignified  with  the  episcopal  title  could  not  possess,  and  would 
probably  have  rejected,  the  power  and  pomp  which  now  encircles  the  tiara 
of  the  Roman  pontiff  or  the  mitre  of  a  German  prelate.  But  we  may 
define  in  a  few  words  the  narrow  limits  of  their  original  jurisdiction, 
which  was  chiefly  of  a  spiritual,  though  in  some  instances  of  a  temporal 
nature.  It  consisted  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  the  superintendency  of  religious  ceremonies,  which  imper 
ceptibly  increased  in  number  and  variety,  the  consecration  of  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  to  whom  the  bishop  assigned  their  respective  functions,  the 
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managcment  of  the  public  fund,  and  the  determination  of  all  such  dif 
ferences  as  the  faithful  were  unwilling  to  expose  before  the  tribunal  of  an 
idolatrous  judge.  These  powers,  during  a  short  period,  were  exercised 
according  to  the  advice  of  th'e  presbyteral  college,  and  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  assembly  of  Christians.  The  primitive  bishops  were 
considered  only  as  the  first  of  their  equals,  and  the  honourable  servants  of 
a  free  people.  Whenever  the  episcopal  chair  became  vacant  by  death,  a 
new  president  was  chosen  among  the  presbyters  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
whole  congregation,  every  member  of  which  supposed  himself  invested 
with  a  sacred  and  sacerdotal  character. 

"  Such  was  the  mild  and  equal  constitution  by  which  the  Christians  were 
governed  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  apostles. 
Every  society  formed  within  itself  a  separate  and  independent  republic  ; 
and,  although  the  most  distant  of  these  little  states  maintained  a  mutual  as 
well  as  friendly  intercourse  of  letters  and  deputations,  the  Christian  world 
was  not  yet  connected  by  any  supreme  authority  or  legislative  assembly." — 
[Gibbon:  "Decline  and  Fall,"  chap,  xv.,  5.] 
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quoted  when  £2  worth  and  upwards  are  ordered,  accompanied  by  a  remittance. 


Congregational  1b\>mnal; 


of  praise  for  H?oung  people.  s.  d. 

Pearl  1  6mo,  Double  Columns,  paper  covers  .....         ...         ...02 

,,  ,,  cloth  limp  ......  ......  ...  o  4 

Nonpareil  Royal  3  2mo,  cloth  limp  ......         ...         .........     o     6 

,,  ,,  roan  ,,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  o  10 

Bourgeois  Demy  1  8mo,  large  type,  stiff  cloth      ...         ...         ...         ...     o     9 

,,  ,,  ,,  roan  limp  ...  ...  ...  ...  i  4 

Hbribgefc  Congregational  Ibgmn  Book, 

Compiled  from  the  CONGREGATIONAL  HYMN  BOOK,  for    use    in  Lecture 
and  Mission  Rooms,  in  Prayer  Meetings,  and  in  the  Family. 

Paper  Covers,  2d.  ;  Limp  covers,  3d.  ;  Large  Type  Edition,  18mo,!cloth,  8d. 

£be  Congregational  Ji)ear  Book. 

PUBLISHED  YEARLY  ON  JANUARY  1st. 

Containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congregational  Union  (including  the  Chair 
man's  May  and  Autumnal  Addresses)  and  General  Statistics  of  the 
Denomination,  Accounts  of  over  150  Societies  and  Institutions,  Obituary 
Notices  of  Ministers  Deceased,  Views  and  Descriptions  of  New  Churches, 
Legal  Information  on  matters  affecting  Nonconformists,  a  List  of  Con 
gregational  Ministers  in  Great  Britain,  with  their  Addresses,  &c.,  &c. 
Price  2s.  ;  or,  in  cloth,  33.  (postage  7d.). 

Congregational  Cbnrcb  IRecorte. 

A  Series  of  Specially  Ruled  Papers  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Con 
gregational  Union  for  recording  Historical  Facts  relating  to  Churches, 
Minutes  of  Proceedings,  &c.  Folio,  bound  in  green  vellum. 

1st  size,  containing  2  quires,  price  145.  Net. 
2nd  ,,  4  ,,  2os.     ,, 

3rd  „  6  ,,  265.     ,, 

The  contents  and  proportions  of  the  smallest  sized  book  are  as  follows  :  — 


Title  Page,  &c 6  pages 

Historical  Account    12       ,, 

Church  Minutes 96       ,, 

Collections  ,.12       „ 


Roll  of  Church  Members...  32  pages 

Marriages 12       „ 

Baptisms    24       ,, 

Burials  , .  12 


The  second  size  contains  twice  these  quantities,  and  the  third  three  times. 


THE 


CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  LECTURES. 


Crown  8vo,  6s.     Fifth  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  I2s. 

THE   SUPERHUMAN   ORIGIN  of  the   BIBLE    INFERRED 
FROM  ITSELF.     By  the  late  Professor  HENRY  ROGERS. 


Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.      By  HENRY  ROBERT  REYNOLDS,  D.D. 


Crown  8vo,  6s.     Ninth  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

THE   ATONEMENT.     With  a  New  Preface.     By  R.  W.  DALE, 

LL.D.,  Birmingham. 


Crown  8vo,  6s.     Third  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

PRIESTHOOD,  in  the  LIGHT  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  the  late  ENOCH  MELLOR,  D.D.,  Halifax. 


Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  BASIS  Of  FAITH.    By  E.  R.  CONDER,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Leeds. 


Demy  8vo,  1 2s. 

CHURCH  SYSTEMS   of  ENGLAND  in  the   NINETEENTH 

CENTURY.    By  J.  GUINNESS  ROGERS,  B.  A. 


PUBLISHED   FOR  THE 

Congregational  •Qnion  of  England  ana  Wales 

BY 

H ODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  PATERNOSTER  Row,  LONDON. 


Published  Monthly,  price  id.  ;  Yearly,  in  Vols.,  25. 
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AND  JOURNAL  OF  THE 

CHURCH-AID  AND  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


This  Magazine  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  those  principles 
to  which  for  more  than  300  years  the  Free  Protestant  Churches  of  this  country 
have  shown  an  immovable  fidelity.  Its  supreme  object  is  to  develop  in  its 
readers  fervent  loyalty  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  the  Ruler  of  individual  men,  of  churches,  and  of  nations. 

It  is  conducted  in  the  belief  that  Congregationalism  represents  the  purest 
and  simplest  form  of  Christian  Church  Polity,  and  that  only  those  Congrega- 
tionalists  can  efficiently  discharge  their  duties  as  Church  Members  who  have 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  principles  of  their  faith.  To  expound 
those  principles,  to  explain  the  best  methods  of  Congregational  Church 
administration,  and  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  both  of  these  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  is  its  constant  aim. 

While  this  Magazine  is  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Church-Aid  Society,  it 
is  in  every  respect  a  Church  Member's  Magazine.  It  deals  with  all  the 
Subjects  of  special  interest  and  importance  to  the  members  of  Congregational 
Churches,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  general  reader, 
and,  within  its  sphere,  worthy  of  the  Congregational  Body. 

Articles  have  recently,  or  will  shortly,  appear  from  the  pens  of  the  Revs. 
A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN,  D.D.,  Airedale  College;  J.  MORLAIS  JONES, 
Lewisham ;  THOS.  REES,  D.D.,  Swansea ;  CHAS.  LEACH,  Birming 
ham  ;  J.  OSSIAN  DAVIES,  London ;  J.  BRIERLEY,  B.A.,  Balham  ; 
ALEX.  MACKENNAL,  B.A.,  Bowden ;  T.  GASOUOINE,  B.A., 
Northampton ;  J.  JACKSON  WRAY,  London ;  ROBERT  TUCK,  B.A., 
London;  G.  S.  REANEY,  London;  S.  GOODALL,  Tynemouth; 
H.  WARD  PRICE,  Chester;  H.  ELVET  LEWIS,  Hull;  J.  HIRST 
HOLLOWELL,  Nottingham ;  W.  PIERCE,  Leytonstone ;  W.  JUSTIN 
EVANS,  London ;  Miss  M.  A.  PAULL  ;  and  others. 


All  communications  for  the  Editors  should  be  addressed  to  them  at 
the  Memorial  Hall,  London,  E.C. 


PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  CHURCH-AID  SOCIETY  BV 
W.    MACK,    28,    Paternoster     Row,    London. 


A  THIBD  Axn  CHEAPEB  EDITION.    Now  ready,  cloth  board?,  Is.  6d.,  post-free. 

LESSONS  from  the  RISE  and  FALL  of   the  ENGLISH 

COMMONWEALTH.    By  J.  ALLAN«ON  PICTON,  M.A.,  M.P. 

The  Junior  Liberal  Review  refers  to  its  "display  of  a  marvellous  command  ef 
language,  power,  and  felicity  of  illustration,  eloquent  and  pithy  generalisation,  and 
consummate  skill  in  reasoning,"  and  says, "  The  book  will  doubtless  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Picton's  addition  to  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  Echo  says :  "  There  is  no  writerjnow  living  who  knows  the  Commonwealth  period 
so  well,  or  who  is  so  far  qualified  to  draw  lessons  from  it  for  our  own  times.  His  little 
book  is  full  of  thought  and  noble  teaching.  ...  It  may  be  commended  as  a  work  of 
solid  value  and  great  political  usefulness." 

The  Burnley  Gazette  says :  "  It  will  repay  reading,  and  reading  again  and  again. 
We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  author  for  his  timely,  thoughtful,  instructive,  and 
suggestive  volume." 

The  Leicester  Chronicle  says :  "  This  is  in  all  respects  an  admirable  little  book,  .  ,  • 
splendidly  written,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  post-free. 

REASONS  CONCERNING  OUR  HOPE:   a  Brief   Survey 

of  the  "  Credentials  of  Christianity ;  "  addressed  chiefly  to  those  who  find 
"  the  battle  of  thought  come  as  early  and  inevitably  as  the  battle  of  life." 

"  Clear,  concise,  cogent,  and  comprehensive,  this  work  has  our  heartiest  approval." 

Conaregationalist. 

"  A  better  and  more  useful  book  of  its  kind  we  could  not  name." — Baptist  Magazine. 
"  A  safe,  pleasant,  and  adequate  guide  to  the  great  themea  of  which  it  treats." 

Freeman. 
"An  arsenal  full  of  effective  weapons  for  the  defence  of  the  faith."— Cliristian  Leader. 

Second  Edition,  handsomely  boundl  in  cloth,  with  Eight  Illustrations, 
price  3s.  6d.,  post-free. 

A  SAVIOUR  for   CHILDREN :    Sermons  for  Little  Folks. 

By  Rev.  JAMES  DUNCKLEY. 

"A  copy  should  bo  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom." — OCTAVIUS 
WINSLOW,  D.D.,  Incumbent  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Brighton. 

"  We  most  heartily  commend  Mr.  Duncklcy's  book,  and  wish  it  a  very  large  sale," 
C.  H.  SPUBGBON,  in  Sword  and  Trowel. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.,  post-free. 

STUDIES  in  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.     The  Sun ;  Transit  of 

Venus;  Spectrum  Analysis  ;  The  Moon  ;  The  Stars  and  Planets;  Comets 
and  Meteors ;  Atmospheric  Electricity ;  Whirlwinds  ;  Glaciers ;  The  Tele 
phone.  By  J.W.  MiLLAn,C.E.,  Secretary  to  the  Institution  of  Engineers 
and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Mechanics,"  &c. 
"  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Millar's  volume  to  the  attention  both  of  teachers 

in  search  of  an  elementary  text-book  and  to  private  students,  as  well  as  to  the  general 

reader." — Greenock  Daily  Telegraph. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Gd. ;  with  Answers,  2s.  post-free.    Books  of  Answers, 
separate,  (id. 

SCRIPTURE    PUZZLE    POEMS.      Containing    over    200 

Scripture  Enigmas  in  Verse.     Interesting  and  Instructive  to  the  Young. 
By  RICHARD  PHILLIPS. 

"  The  winter  evenings  are  upon  us.  How  shall  we  spend  them  ?  Get  these  puzzles 
They  are  fresh,  and  fairly  expressed  in  verse,  and  sufficiently  obscure  to  give  pleasant 
exercise  to  the  wits  of  tho  young."—  Gen era!  Baptist  Magazine. 

"  How  to  make  Sunday  both  a  happy  and  profitable  day  in  the  family  group  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  problem  to  work  out,  and  yet  both  points  are  very  desirable  and 
as  one  help  this  little  book  will  be  found  very  valuable." — Freeman. 

London  :  ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARP,  21,  Castle  Street,  Holborn ;  and  all 
Booksellers. 


Second  Thousand,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  reel  edges,  price  7s.  6d.,  post-free. 

ECHOES  from  the  WELSH  HILLS ;  or,  Reminiscences 
the  Preachers  and  People  of  Wales.  By  Eev.  DAVID  DAVIES,  of  Regc 
Park.  Illustrated  by  T.  H.  Thomas,  E.G. A. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  tho  Right  Hon.  W.  EWAET  GLADSTONE  :— "  It  is, 
Gladstone  thinks,  a  want  of  knowledge  which  causes  the  scant  measure  of  justi 
Wales,  and  he  heartily  rejoices  in  the  appearance  of  a  work  like  yours,  which  am 
giving  the  requisite  information." 

C.  H.  SPUEGEON  says: — "Mr.  Davies,  whose  sermons  we  well  remember, 
produced  a  remarkable  book,  full  of.  fine  specimens  of  Welsh  oratory.  .  .  .  O 
made  by  these '  Echoes  '  to  fall  in  love  with  Welsh  piety,  and  to  long  for  its  like  ii 
English  villages.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  volume  which  gives  so  good  an  idea  o 
power  of  the  living  ministry  of  Wales." 

Crown  £vo,  cloth,  price  4s.  Gd.,  post-free. 

THE  NEW  NAME,  and  other  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  DA 

DAVIES,  of  Regent's  Park. 

C.  H.  SPURGEOJT  says,  in  the  Sword  and  Trowel :—"  With  much  pleasure  we  have 
a  sermon  here  and  there  in  this  volume ;  they  are  short  and  sweet,  and  have  both  tho 
and  truth  in  them.  We  feel  ready  to  say, '  Many  Davies  have  done  virtuously,  but 
eicellest  them  all.'  Such  a  preacher  is  an  honour  to  the  Baptist  denomina 
Weston-super-Mare  may  count  itself  favoured  in  having  the  author  of  these  dis  •'• 
among  its  public  teachers." 

AFRICA  FOR  CHRIST. 

Fourth  Edition,  now  ready,  with  Portrait,  price  Is.  post-free. 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  a  SLAVE.     By  Rev.  THOS. 

JOHNSON,  a  Returned  Missionary  from  Africa. 

"Mr.  Johnson's  life  in  every  stage  of  its  development,  frpin  the  period  o 
slave  life  in  America  to  that  in  which  he  was  a  missionary  in  Africa,  is  fix 
interest." — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

"  We  cordially  commend  Mr.  Johnson,  the  story  of  his  life  and  his  wor1-^^ 
attention  of  the  churches.  Let  all  Christian  readers  procure  this  quaint  and  intere; 
brochure." — The  Freeman. 

"  An  interesting  story  of  the  life  and  experiences  of  one  now  known  and  estei 
by  many  thousands  of  Christian  people." — Baptist  Messenger. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  334,  with  Forty  Illustrations,  price  3s.  Gd.,  post-free. 

WONDERS  in  the  WESTERN  ISLES.     Being  a  Narra! 

of  the  Commencement  and  Progress  of  Mission  Work  in  Wes 
Polynesia.  By  Rev.  A.  W.  MURRAY,  forty  years  a  Missionary  in  Polyi 
and  New  Guinea,  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  bevelled,  price  4s.,  post-free. 

PAUL  and  CHRIST :  A  Portraiture  and  an  Argument. 

J.  M.  CRAMP,  D.D.,  Nova  Scotia. 

"  It  is  a  fair  orthodox  presentation  of  the  Apostle's  life  and    chief  teachin 
"  The  book  is  well  worth  a  perusal." — Sword  and  Trowel.  {Christian  W 

Cloth,  price  2s.  Gd.,  post-free. 

THE  BOOK  of  PSALMS.     Translated  from   the   Hebr 

By  CHARLES  CARTER,  Missionary  to  Ceylon. 

"The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  Charles  Carter,  Missions 
Ceylon,  is  a  very  different  book  from  Mr.  Spurgeon's  (Treasury  of  David),  but  1 
own  way  it  is  equally  Valuable.  It  is  Offr.r  a  translation,  but  the  translati 
admirably  done.  It  evinces  an  amount  of  delicate  scholarship  that  makes  us  that 
we  have  such  a  missionary,  and  such  a  translator  of  God's  Word  into  the  Singht 
Mr.  Carter's  work  is  one  that  will  be  '  found  after  many  days,'  There  are  many  bi 
books  in  our  library  that  we  would  rather  part  with  than  this  little  one." 

LONDON  :  ALEXANDER  &  SHEPHEARD,  21,  CASTLK  STREET,  HotBOBir. 


